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PUBLISHERS' NOTICE. 



Thk Dominion Illustrated Publishing 
Company. 

We are forming a joint stock company to own 
and publish this journal. Its success as a com- 
mercial enterprise is now beyond doubt. The 
reception given the paper by the Press and the 
Public has been enthusiastic. The subscription 
lists keep swelling day by day. The advertising 
is steadily improving and the outlook generally is 
excellent. We started the Dominion Illus- 
trated with limited means, and have, single- 
handed, brought it to a period when the employ- 
ment of additional capital is not only justified by 
the work done, the results achieved, and the cer- 
tainty of success, but is required for the improve- 
ment, permanency and economic production of 
the paper. The proposed capital of the company- 
is $50,000, in shares of S100, a notable portion of 
which is already subscribed by good business 
men, whose names are a guarantee of efficient and 
successful administration. Among these are : 
Hon. Sir Donald A. Smith, K.C.M.G., M.P., 
President of the Bank of Montreal, Governor 
Hudson's Bay Company, etc., etc. 
Andrew Robertson. Esq., Chairman Montreal 
Harbour Commissioners ; President Royal 
Canadian Insurance Company ; President 
Bell Telephone Company • President Mont- 
real General Hospital. 
Hon. Geo, A. Drummond, Senator ; Vice-Presi- 
dent Bank of. Montreal : President Canada 
Sugar Refining Company ; President Canada 
Jute Company ; President Montreal Board of 
Trade. 

Jacques Grenier, Esq., President of La Banque du 

Peuple : Chairman Finance Committee of the 

City Council, &c. 
George Hague, Esq., General Manager of the 

Merchants' Bank of Canada. 
W. YV. Chipman. Esq., Manager Ontario Bank, 

Montreal. 

Adam Skaife, Esq., of J. H. R. Molson & Co., 

Montreal. 
Gust. W. Wicksteed, Q.C., Ottawa. 

The limited time we can spare from the arduous 
labours connected with the publication does not 
allow us to call on, nor even to write to, the many 
friends and well-wishers of The Dominion Illus- 
trated, who may be both able and willing to 
assist in the enterprise. We therefore take this 
means of reaching them and asking them, as a 
particular favour, to send us their names, so that 
we may mail to them a detailed statement and 
prospectus. We would like to have shareholders 
all oyer the Dominion, and will be pleased to have 
applications for one share, five shares, or ten, from 
any of our friend*. They will find it an invest- 
ment that will be highly profitable and can only 
increase in value year by year. For prospectus 
and form of application, address the publishers. 

G. E. DB8BAKATS & Sow, 

Montreal. 

DOMINION NEWS. 

A short time ago the announcement was made of the un- 
W.kmgof nearly 700,000 acres of land in the Northwest 
by the cancellation of » number of grazing leases for non- 
compliance with the departmental regulation Mr. Dewd- 
Bey has followed this up by another recommendation can 
celling ordcrs-incouncii authorizing the issuance of fifteen 
otfcff grazing !«*»««, affecting 366,033 tsem, which recom- 
mwjdaiMi has been approved, Over one million acres of 
v»m of the bett land field by the Government have there 
fare by iim timely action been thrown open for lease or 
settlement within the past month, 



A point of certain Canadian contact with Mr. 
Gladstone is his utterance on the subject of Im- 
perial Federation, as contained in a letter to Mr. 
Castell Hopkins, of Toronto, in favour of a closer 
union of the Empire. The Pall Mall Gazette 
says : — " Who knows but we may have Mr. John 
Morley a vice-president of the Imperial Federation 
League before many months." 

The Canadian Mining Review says Captain R. 
C. Adams, of Montreal, confirms the report of the 
discovery of gold on property of the Anglo-Cana- 
dian Phosphate Company in Wakefield. Though 
giving a small average to the ton the immense size 
of the vein of quartz may make it possible to work 
it. The vein measures sixty-nine feet in width 
and extends into the valley on each side. 

Sir Alexander Tilloch Gait had an interview 
with the Minister of the Interior at Ottawa, the 
other day, with reference to the extension of his 
railway from Lethbridge to Fort Benton, work on 
which will be begun in the Spring. This is good 
news. Sir Alexander was the first to work coal in 
the North- West, a discovery which was hailed with 
satisfaction and has proved a profitable invest- 
ment to himself. 

It is a mistake to suppose, as is universally done, 
that the Cashmere shawl is made of camel's hair. 
No camel hair enters into the composition. They 
are made of Cashmere goat's hair, two kinds of 
which, the Puttoo and Pashimina, are used re- 
spectively for the coarse and fine varieties. The 
weavers, who are men and boys, are paid only three 
cents a day. The Cashmere shawl is spread very 
generally in England. 

Lady Salisbury has carried out, with her usual 
grace, her tribute of respect and friendship for 
Mrs. Phelps, the wife of the American Minister to 
the Court of St. James, who took his departure 
from England to the United States, on the 30th 
tilt. Lady Salisbury and Lady Rosebery called 
at the dwelling of Mr. Phelps, and presented Mrs. 
Phelps with a magnificent diamond bracelet, on 
which was this inscription ; — " Presented to Mrs. 
Phelps on her leaving England, as a token of affec- 
tionate regard from some of her English friends- 
January 22, 1889." 

Max O'Rell got floored by Sandy. He was lec- 
turing in a Scottish town, and made his invariable 
apology for his defective English, and was aston- 
ished to elicit from an old Scotchman the encourag- 
ing remark, " Hoot I mon ! Dinna apologeese ! 
Ye can speak the English maist as well as oorsels |" 
It was with no less astonishment that Andrew 
Carnegie recently read an account of his personal 
appearance and manners in a Scotch paper, in 
which the following sentence occurred :— " Mr. 
Carnegie's speech is occasionally marred by a 
slight American accent." 

The readers of Lalla Rookh are not all aware 
of the whereabouts of the Vale of Cashmere 
where many of the most beautiful scenes of the 
poem are laid. It is two hundred miles from the 
last point of the railway, travelling north from 
India, 'I'he " Happy Valley," as the name signi- 
fies, is an independent State, It was purchased 
from the British Government by Gulab Singh for 
750,000 pounds sterling. Until recently it could 



be visited by foreigners only with permission ob- 
tained from the Maharajah. Now, however, for- 
cigners can live in Cashmere and own property 
there. 

The instructions given not to issue any more 
modus vivendi licenses, are indicative of a vigour- 
ous enforcement of Canadian Treaty rights during 
the coming fishery season. Fver since the com- 
mencement of the fishery embroglio American 
fishermen visiting Halifax have been leniently 
treated and have often abused the courtesy ex- 
tended to them by surreptitiously purchasing sup-, 
plies. This was done by the " Batson," in the 
Ross case. Hereafter Americans coming to port 
under pretence of being in distress, but really to 
get new supplies, will be carefully watched. 

The Americans are taking time by the forelock, 
in anticipation of another Battle of the Swash. A 
powerful company of capitalists, already organized 
with millions of dollars behind it, have proposed 
to the Government a plan to defend the entrance 
to harbours by forcing petroleum to the surface of 
the water, through pipes laid at the bottom for 
that purpose, and igniting it with a burning 
bomb, thus creating a sea of fire, through which 
the enemy's fleet must pass. An experience will 
soon be made to demonstrate the practicability of 
the plan. 

Mr. A. F. Mclntyre, of Ottawa, is presenting 
the National Liberal Club, at London, with a por- 
trait of Mr. Gladstone on behalf of the young 
Liberal party of Canada. Mr. Gladstone is being 
asked to sit for the portrait to enable the same to 
be presented to the Club as an expression of the 
high opinion held by Canada of Mr. Gladstone's 
patriotism and devotion to the Empire. This is 
gracious and timely. Mr. Gladstone, as a states- 
man, a scholar, a philanthropist, and a man of 
genius, is one of the glories of the British Empire. 

The London Standard lately published Ottawa 
telegrams stating that, the Dominion Government, 
owing to pressure from the Knights of Labour, 
had decided to adopt a policy of hostility toward 
immigration, forbidding all alien labourers, except 
British, to enter Canada, and stopping all grants 
for aid to emigration. British official circles dis- 
credit the statement. The policy of Canada, as 
understood in London, is to discourage unsuitable 
emigration in every possible way, and stimulate 
emigration of the classes Canada needs. No effort 
will be spared to carry this out. The result is, as 
Prof. Shaler, of Harvard University, states in the 
Universal Review, that Canada is now receiving 
better emigrants than any other country. 

The recent agitation among the shareholders of 
the Hudson's Bay Company is named as one of 
the indirect causes of changes on the Board, made 
on the 23rd tilt. Eden Colville has retired from 
the Governorship on account; of ill-health, and 
Sir Donald Smith is elected to succeed him, Lord 
Anson becoming Deputy Governor, Sir Donald 
Smith is recognized at headquarters as the most 
progressive member of the Board. Lord Anson 
has also shown himself keenly alive to the present 
needs e>f the Company. The Canadian Gmetti 
says both promotions are without regard to senior 
ity, and an evidence of ft desire to infuse vigour 
and freshness into the management. 

* jfr i ._t. i _ mi l n« 

"Catherine Cole," a well-known Southern newspaper 
writer, recently visited Lust Island on die (itdf const, mid 
has been led to declare eternal war upon whin she rails the 
" ornithological hat," by observing the revolting 'cruelties 
practised by the bird-hunters 111 search of fine plumage I" 
Miloni women's hats. 
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LUNDY'S LANE. 

In his address before the l.undy's lane His- 
torical Society, Professor Ernest Cruikshank deals 
with works of reference, and throws a welcome 
light on the labours of the Dominion Archivist, 
Mr. Douglas Rrymner. It has not infrequently, 
especially of late years, been asserted that noth- 
ing was inflicted by the Americans upon Canadians 
but what was justifiable by the rules of war. 
Quoting Major McFarland, of the 23rd U.S. In- 
fantry, we find that "The whole population is 
against us. Not a foraging party goes out but is 
fired on and frequently returns with diminished 
numbers. This state was to have been antici- 
pated. The Indians and militia have plundered 
and burnt everything." This partizan warfare, 
says Mr. Cruikshank, grew daily keener. On the 
1 5th an American waggon train was attacked at 
Queenston and the greater part of it destroyed. 
The following night the picket guard at Fort Erie 
was cutoff to a man. These incidents so exasper- 
ated the invaders that upon the 19th they burnt 
the entire village of St. Davids, containing some 
thirty or forty houses (and mills. and stores), and 
followed this up by the destruction of every 
dwelling between Queenston and Niagara Falls. 
These proceedings were attended by such rioting 
conduct on the part of their militia, under Col. 
Stone, that Major McFarland, who was sent to 
cover their retreat, declared that he would have 
resigned his commission if the commanding officer 
had not been dismissed the service. 

Recounting each engagement on the frontier as 
it occurred, and pointing its results on the cam- 
paign, Mr. Cruikshank keeps his subject well in 
hand until at last he reaches his climax, Lundy's 
Lane. Here his power of clear narration is fully 
exemplified, and the terrible struggle of that July 
night is depicted in all its awful grandeur. He 
says : "The remainder of the British artillery was 
at the same time brought forward, until the 
muzzles of the guns were only a few yards asunder, 
and the battle thenceforward became a confused, 
ferocious and sanguinary struggle, waged fre- 
quently at the bayonet's point, or with clubbed 
muskets, the British striving desperately to regain 
the ground they had lost, and their opponents to 
thrust them down into the hollow beyond and 
drive them from the field. Regiments, companies 
and sections were broken up and mingled together. 
They retired, rallied, and were led to the charge 
again." 

On the question of which was the victor in this 
engagement, which, strangely enough, has been 
claimed by the Americans, the address speaks 
plainly and gives ample proof to sustain itself in 
the notes of reference freely distributed upon 
nearly every page. "The battlefield remained in 
the undisturbed possession of the British during 
the night, but they were in no condition to pursue 
their disorganized enemies. Pearson's brigade 
marched fourteen miles, and had been deprived ol 
Sleep the night before; Morrison's detachment 
had accomplished the same disiance, and the re 
mainder, not less than twenty-live miles in the heat 
of a July day. A lmost one-third of their entire 
number had been killed or wounded, or were 
missing. The survivors were utterly exhausted, 
and threw themselves down to rest among the 
dead and dying upon the blood stained hill they 
had finally reconquered, 

"Thus ended the most stubbornly eonteftfd 
and sanguinary engagement ever foughl ill Uv; 



Province of Ontario, after having continued five 
hours and twenty-three minutes (letter dated Fort 
Erie, July 28, in Alexandria Herald,) By Ameri- 
can writers it is frequently styled the Battle of 
Bridgewater or Niagara Falls ; in British official 
records it is known by the name of Niagara, and, 
in commemoration of the fact, the Royal Scots, 
the 8th, the 41st and the 89th bear that word em- 
blazoned on their colours, but among Canadians 
it usually receives the more homely appelation of 
Lundy's Lane." 

To quote further would be to go beyond the 
province of a review, and nothing less than a 
perusal of the address could satisfy the student, or 
ought to satisfy any Canadian. It remains, there- 
fore, but to state that two appendixes are given, 
one containing the official return of the loss of 
British troops in the action of July 25th, 1814, the 
other the names of both British and American 
officers killed and wounded in the same engage- 
ment. A map of the battlefield is also given. 

The prospectus of the Lundy's Lane Historical 
Society, to whose patriotic energy the Canadian 
public, as well as the immediate residents of 
Drumrnondville, owe the existence and publication 
of this the first fruits of their society, is bound up 
with the address and gives a description of the 
memorial proposed for Lundy's Lane battle- 
ground, for which subscriptions are asked. As 
will be seen by the map the battle-ground is now 
a cemetery, and very fittingly so, for there were 
buried in trenches the bodies of nearly seven 
hundred men who fell fighting for Canada ; and 
there lies Laura Secord, the heroine of 181 2, while 
on every hand the tombstones tell of patriots, 
loyalists and pioneers whose dust makes holy the 
place. S.A.C. 

CANADIAN COPYRIGHT. 

A deputation from the Canadian Copyright As- 
sociation, consisting of Messrs. J. Ross Robertson 
(President), A. S. Irving, A. W. Croil, G. H. 
Strickling, R. T. Lanceford, D. A. Rose, Toronto ; 
lohn Macfarlane, J. Lovell and Aid. J. Rolland, 
Montreal, had an interview with the members of the 
Privy Council, on the 22nd ult., with reference to 
the Berne Copyright Bill which was introduced in 
the House last session but not passed. In the 
absence of Sir John Macdonald, who had gone to 
Montreal to attend the Board of Trade banquet, 
Hon. Mr. Bowell presided. The deputation pre- 
sented a draft bill prepared by the Copyright As- 
sociation as well as a numerously signed petition 
against the Berne Bill. In the discussion that 
followed it was pointed out on behalf of the pub- 
lishers that the " Berne Bill " would be ruinous to 
Canadian interests if it were carried into effect, as 
the printing of a British Copyright in Canada 
would be rendered unnecessary. At present a 
work of which an exclusive copyright is desired 
must be printed in Canada, thus giving work to 
Canadian printers, electrotypers, etc. Stress was 
laid upon the fact that. Canadian publishers would 
no longer, if the " Heme Hill " were adopted, be 
able to secure the right to publish cheap editions 
of British copyright works J and because the im- 
portation of reprints of British copyright works 
from the United States would be absolutely V' 1 ' 

hibiled, practically all cheap literature in Canada 
would be forbidden, because Canadian booksellers 
would have to purchase British copyrights at the 
expensive rate (hey are sold at in England. A 
ejcal grievance with the Canadian trade is that 



under the Copyright Act every work copyrighted 
in Great Britain is copyrighted in Canada, but the 
importation of reprints of such works is not pro- 
hibited unless the work is actually manufactured 
in Canada. Many United States authors first 
publish their works in Great Britain, securing their 
copyright there and thus indirectly securing copy- 
right in Canada, whilst Canadians are denied 
copyright in the United States. Hon. Mr. Bowell 
promised that the matter should be considered by 
the Government. 

Of course, there stands threatening in the way 
one almost all-powerful influence — the British 
publisher, and the difficulty will be to come to 
terms with him, The hardships of the Canadian 
printer and publisher is truly grievous, the impor- 
tation of British copyright books, though the Am- 
erican market being rudely debarred, unless the 
English rates of sales were paid The Hon. Mr. 
Bowell has a knotty task before him. Whatever 
may be his individual opinion, he will take the 
views of the Privy Council and thus the difficulties 
of the case will have to be canvassed. We sincerely 
hope that the result may be favourable to our 
printers and publishers, as nothing would be so 
conducive to the promotion of Canadian liter- 
ature as the removal of the Berne Bill, and a 
broad system and fair trial of a national copy- 
right. 



LITERARY NOTES. 



I have several announcements of literary interest from 
my friend, Mr. James Harniay, now editor of the Epenmg 
Gazette, St, John, N.B. 

He has written, in five numbers of The Gazette, the 
History of the Sunbury Settlement, a paper read before the 
Literary and Historical Society, which he hopes to use as 
part of a History of Nova Scotia settlements, after the 
expulsion of the Acadians, including the Loyalist settle- 
ments, a sort of continuation of his History of Acadia. 

Last winter Mr. Hannay wrote a History of the War of 
1S12, which will be published shortly in Toronto. 

He is also writing a History of St. John, which will ran 
through the Gazette for about a month, and then be pub- 
lished in book form. 

A literary friend, of Toronto, sends the editor the three 
following paragraphs of interest : — 

"With reference to the paper on the poem of Mr. 
Phillips Stewart, Harrison, who wrote it, sailed on Satur- 
day for a year's tour in Europe ; ami Stewart told me a few 
nights ago that there was not a spare copy of the book 
which he could put his hands on in the country. His pub- 
lishers are Kegan Paul, Trench <&» Co., and they sent out 
onlv a small number of the poems here. Whether this was 
their own or Stewart's idea I don't know, Stewart, who 
is quite a young fellow, was Laureate in his years at 
Toronto University." 

" The only verses of Bliss Carman I have seen aw those 
which I have read in the IXjminion Illvstratkh, and 1 
observe that you speak very highly of them. 1 mean to 
rend them over a few times again carefully. Kor myself, 
unfortunately, I can't speak of poetry at all scientifically : 
but can only measure it, as 1 do pictures, by what pleases 
or does not please, me,— by the extent to which it stirs up 
a pleasurable or reverent feeling, I dare say it is a wild 
and barbarian method of criticism, but 1 judge of the merits 
of a writer ol" poetry, not by his word jugglery, but solely 
by his ability to crowd into his verse a strong thought or a 
Strang feeling. Tennyson's " In Memoriam" is, to my 
mind, a tine specimen of this. One finds so much subject 
in it for meditation. Carman, 1 should judge, has a nice, 
poetic mind, ol much delicacy, and it may be, we shall see, 
ot strength," 

" By the way, you published some time ago m the 
ll,t,tsTRvnu> "The Curse oi I toneraile," ami you credited 
it to Cormae O'Kellv, a bard. Looking over some <M 
Irish books and papers in my collection, I came upon 
something which 1 am inclined to think correct, namely, 
that this absurd poem, well known in the South ol Ireland, 
was written bv a schoolmaster of the County uahvay, 
called Pat O'Kclh, whOS* high opinion of Ins own merits 
muv be understood by his travestying the somwl omimcnc 
« Three woets in three distant ages »>orn," and m tt 
alluding to himself, Byron ami Scott, winding up by sayine, 

« 'Twtmla u>ke « Byron aw,l a Seou, I J«H J*, 
CwnWued in on* <o nuke » V** tvkrily 
Keadm* Of bis vigourous curse will he astonished to learn 
that Udv Uowrotle, having given him a " watch and seal 
in lieu of the one he lost in Ooneraite,* he wrote mi 

elftborate eulogima on the place." 
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Tim ttoSOttrJAN R«. s. Thr«e llOO* troiihtcabottt the In- 
bi^gran slide, H in the- weary ascent, at leant for the lady, 
Htti the sport is a national one and the sensation so exquisite 
as to fiilly MMWtttl my amount of fatigue. I our toboggans 
are on the slide : the one In the foreground, bearing two 
beauties and one stalwart pilot : the second, to tlic left, 
making; a handsome couple, and the third, to the right, con- 
sisting of a young family party. Tlie two foremost are 
evidently ambitions to "gtt there " first. Hence Ihe title 
of the picture. 

Gektlemkn of Ireland and Ottawa and District— 
RrDRAU Hali. GROt ni s, — The Ottawa Cricket Club is 
one of the most exclusive in Canada. The members play 
on the beautiful grounds at Rideau Hill, the residence of 
the Governors-General, who for years have been distinguished 
members of the club, the late Governor-General, the Mar- 
quis of Lanfdowne, being an especially good cricketer. 
During the past season the club gave a number of 5 o'clock 
teas on the grounds, and particularly brilliant was the one 
given on the occasion of the visit of the Gentlemen of Ire- 
land 10 Ottawa. Our engraving shows the teams of the 
Gentlemen of Ireland and Ottawa and District, with a view 
of part of the right wirg of Rideau Hall in the background. 

The Parliament of Canada has just opened another of its 
sessions, ai id among the Ministers, whose portraits we had 
hitherto not been enabled to publish, were the Hononrables 
John Carling and George Eulas Foster, which to day come 
in appropriately to grace the inauguration of tbe House of 
Commons. A little later on we shall give the portrait of 
Sir Richard Cartwright to keep company with those of Hon. 
Messrs. Blake and and Laurier, already published. 

Honourable John Carling.— The Minister of Agri- 
ca'tare is of Yorkshire stock, his father, Thomas Carling, 
coming over to Canada in 1818, and settling in Middlesex, 
Ont., in 1S19. His son John was born in the Township of 
London, Middlesex, on the 28th January, 1S28, and edu- 
cated at the common school there. He married Hannah, 
eldest daughter of the late Henry Dalton, Esq., of London. 
He was a member of the firm of Carling Co., brewers, 
Locdon, a director of the Great Western Railway for a 
number of years, and director of the London, Huron &> 
Bruce and London &* Port Stanley Railways. He was 
elected a water commissioner for .London, in 1878, and sub- 
sequently appointed chairman of the board. He ras re- 
turned to the Canadian Assembly for London in 1857, and 
held the seat continuously till Confederation. In 1862 he 
was made Receiver-General, and sat in the Commons for 
London from 1867 to 1874. He was also returned to the 
Legislative Assembly in October, 1S67, holding the office of 
Minister of Agriculture and Public Works in the Sandfield 
Macdonald Government from July, 1867 to December, 1871, 
when the Government was beaten and withdrew. Mr, 
Carling was sworn of the Privy Council and appointed 
Postmaster-General from 18th May, 1882, until 25th Sep- 
tember, 1885, when he was chosen Minister of Agriculture. 
He was re-elected for his old seat in 1878, 1882, and again 
at the last general elections. 

Honourable George E. Foster.— The Minister of 
Finance, the Hon. George Eulas Foster, B.A., B,CL, 
P.C, is of U. E. Loyalist stock, settled in New Brunswick 
in 1 783. He was born in Carteton County, N.li., in Sep- 
tember, 1847 ; educated at the common and superior 
schools in King's County, and at the University of N.B., 
where he took his ii.A. in 1868. He spent 1872.3 at the 
Universities of Edinburgh and Heidelberg. He was prin- 
cipal of Victoria County Grammar School, Sunbory County 
Superior School, classical and mathematical teacher, Fred- 
derictoo, and principal of the Ladies' High School at suc- 
cessive intervals from 1868 to 1872. He was professor of 
classics and history in the University of New Brunswick from 
1872 to 1879, and received the degree of D.C.L. from 
Acadia College, N.S., in 1873, He preached and upheld 
the cause of temperance in Canada and the United States, 
if* was returned to Parliament for King's County, N.B., in 
1882, and appointed Minister of Marine and Fisheries in 
December, (885, and, in the change* brought about by the 
return of Sir Charles Tupper to England, last summer, be 
was promoted to tbe high position of Minister of Finance. 

tteliMVTH Lai>iks' Cou-mv..— 'This admirable institu- 
tion was projected and organized by the Venerable Bishop 
HelStnutb, under whose filtering care it soon gained a cele- 
brity of wide range net in Canada only, but ako the United 
States, many of whose distinguished citizens have availed 
themselves of the advantages to be derived from a high class 
education, which the college pre-eminently confers. It is 
located about two and a half miles from the city of London, 
and occupies a most pfctsrefcrjue site on the banks of the 
Thame*. The grounds are tastefully laid out, covering 
many mile*. It is now most ably conducted by the Rev, 
ft.. W. English, under whose supervision it continues in a 



and still ready to bundle you In his sleigh for a dash over 
the snowy mads. <H eoim,e, he has n good horse; the 

nobby whip >howi th»t. And look at the " rig the big 

ggfi, th« comfortable fur coat, the ceinturt /kc/i&. "Nest 
sleigh, sir?" " (>iii,i-Vst/im, flfare mot <iru." •'Mm 
Jtajm^wr/f." And away wc go. 

TUB llt NMK (l '•>!., KnnoKs). The type of the true 
Canadian huntsman and sportsman, The fur cap, skin 
coat, the nnllcred cariboo, the snowshoe, the cartridge, the 
rifle and the axe. It is a wild scene of nature. 

Cariboo Hunting — Camp Kirk.— A characteristic 
scene In the woods. The hunters and their guides are 
warming themselves around the log lire, smoking, preparing 
their evening meal, and going over the events of the adven- 
turous chase. It is a view peculiar to Canada and not found 
anywhere else. 

The Rtetrr Rkv. Maurice Scollard Baldwin, D.D., 

Bishop of Huron, whose portrait appeared in the Dominion 
ILLUSTRATED, No. 29, 19th January, was born in Toronto 
on the 2tst jfune, 1836 ; is the fourth son of the late John 
Spread Baldwin, and first cousin of the late Hon. Robert 
Baldwin. He received his early education at the Upper 
Canada College, and graduated at Trinity College, Toronto. 
He was ordained Deacon in 1S60, by the Right Rev. 
Benjamin Cronyn, D.D., first Bishop of Huron, and ap- 
pointed to the curacy of St. John's Chuich, at St. Thomas. 
In 1862 he entered upon his first independent charge as in- 
cumbent of St. Paul's Church, Port Dover, and in October, 
1865. accepted a call to St. Luke's Church, Montreal. In 
January, 1870, he was appointed assistant minister of Christ 
Church Cathedral ; in June following was constituted one 
of its canons ; and, on the death of the Very Rev. Dean 
Bethune, in 1872, he was unanimously elected Rector of the 
parish, and subsequently was appointed Dean of Montreal. 
In October, 18S3, he was elected to fill the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the resignation of the second Bishop of Huron, 
i& the Right Rev. Isaac Hellmutb, D.D., LL.D. 

Chief Bastien. — Our very kind friend, Mr. J. M. Le- 
Moine, an authority on all things connected with old Quebec, 
sends us the following notes on Chief Bastien, of Lorette, 
whose portrait appeared last week : — " I saw the Chief this 
morning and can now give you this as reliable. Maurice Bas- 
tien (Agniolen — the Bear) is 62 years of age — a hunter in his 
earlier days — now a snowshoe manufacturer and father of 
six children — three boys and three girls. In 1855 he was 
elected one of the Six Chiefs, and at the death of Paul 
Picard (Tahourenche — Break of Day), in 1883, Maurice 
Bastien was elected Great Chief. He is a lithe, tall, 
handsome savage, with black piercing eyes. There is 
nothing else striking in his career." 



ROSS EXITS SONNETS. 



THE RIVER ST, LAWRENCE. 



I. 

Flow on stupendous river to the sea, 
Roll on in beauty and in majesty ! 
There is no lonely grandeur in your tide, 
There is no mystery in your bosom wide ; 
You symbol toiling man's achievements well, 
We hear the pulse of labour in your swell, 
The dashing roar of energy and will, 
Resounding evermore and never still ! 

II. 

Flow on imperious river to the sea, 

Roll on in stateliuess and majesty ! 

Your mighty course our freedom shall reveal, 

The gifts we prize— the joys-— the hopes we feel ; 

You widen like our destinies to be, 

The fuller life of our futurity ; — 

That broadens, like your ever glorious tide, 

A symbol of our grandeur and our pride ! 

m. .. 

Flow on ericlianting river to the sen, 
Roll on in turbulence of melody ! 
Your waters lave the Isles of loveliness, 
Where light and beauty wake in 'aerial dress ! 
Amid the calms and silences that brood, 
Eternal spirits of the solitude ! 
Your voice steals onward,— an enchanting strain, 
In one undying, sad and sweet retrain. 

IV. 

Flow on impetuous river to the sea, 
Roll on in cadences of melody ! 
I hear your dashing rapids seethe and roar, 
Wasting their riotous strength upon the shore j 
I hear the ceaseless rushing of your roll, 
Like spirit whispers surging o'er my soul ! 
Wafted afar, from desolate leagues of sea, 
To sound and stir the depths of memory. 
London, Eng. Ihidoru. 

[The rcittkr will l>« pleasol 10 dec tin: wtll-rainciulittreil uamr of 
" Km*, re," "li'i, hmiM other n..:w:', ..I business lilll) Jn.-r l. r y recivuimii 
111 l.owJoi>, still ch«ri»h<» tlic memories <,f his ,„„.« Canadian |„ IMK .' 
lie has r.,iut .,« three or lour poems on oublecM of Canadian scenery' 
in and about Montreal, which wo m.ii publish ai intervals, within the 
nest month or two.— Raitpr Dominion Ii.i.iistkatkb ) 



Mr. Rossctti's strength lies in the Sonnet, as in 
his first volume, which contained fifty specimens 
of his workmanship in that direction, in the shape 
of an instalment toward a long poem which he 
entitled "The House of Life," and which he 
has finished in one volume, by the addition of 
fifty-one sonnets more. We find Mr, Rossetti at 
his best here, and his best is very good indeed. 
He is familiar with all sonnetary laws, and if we 
can bring ourselves to sympathize with the unreal 
character of the emotion which he depicts, he 
writes nobly. We should read his " House of 
Life" as we read the sonnets of Shakspeare and 
Sidney, and so read they are full of beauties. We 
can recall but one modern English production of 
the kind with which to compare them, and with 
this, which, of course, is Mrs. Browning's 
"Sonnets from the Portuguese," they hold their 
own. We are not certain on the whole that Mr. 
Rossetti is not the belter sonneteer of the two, 
which is but another way of saying that he is the 
best living English sonneteer. We present two 
examples from his volume : 

TRUE WOMAN. 
HERSELF. 

To be a sweetness more desired than Spring ; 

A bodily beauty more acceptable 

Than the wild rose-tree's arch that crowns the fell ; 
To be an essence more environing 
Than wine's drained juice ; a music ravishing 

More than the passionate pulse of Philomel ; - 

To be all this 'neath one soft bosom's swell 
That is the flower of life : — how strange a thing ! 

How strange a thing to be what Man can know 
But as a sacred secret ! Heaven's own screen 

Hides her soul's purest depth and loveliest glow ; 
Closely withheld, as all things most unseen, — 
The wave-bowered pearl, — the heart-shaped stal of 
green 

That flocks the snowdrop underneath the snow. 

HER HEAVEN. 

If to grow old in Heaven is to grow young, 
(As the Seer saw and said,) then blest were he 
With youth for evermore, whose heaven should he 

True Woman, she whom these weak notes have sung. 

Here and hereafter, —choir-strains of her tongue, — 
Sky-spaces of her eyes, — sweet signs that nee 
About her soul's immediate sanctuary, — 

Were Paradise all uttermost worlds among. 

The sunrise blooms and withers on the hill 
like any hillflower ; and the noblest troth 
Dies here to dust. Yet shall Heaven's promise clothe 

Even yet those lovers who have cherished still 
This test for love : — in every kiss sealed fast 
To feel the first kiss and forbode the last. 

For another exquisite sample of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti's excellence, let the reader turn back to 
the Dominion Illustratku of 3rd November, 
No. 18, where he will find the double sonnets, in 
Italian and English, "La Bella Mario." 
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1 »•";«, Silt?- Here you have the simon-pure 
Canadian cabby - the jolly, rugged face, beaten by the 
Hoimsof many winter*, and the rains of many chill days, 



Marsha] MacMahon's Memoirs are finished, but are 
PWWVed exclusively for his family and a few bosom friends, 
I hen; are interesting pages on the attempt* at Royal 
Ke-4.oration and the journey of the Count Ofl Chtttrihord to 
Versailles in 1873, 



Pellegrini, the famous caricaturist, is dead. 

Alexander Cabanel, the French painter, is dead. 

Rev. Lombley, late principal of Hishop's College, I en 
noxville, died recently at Sedbergh, England. 

Mr, Sandford Fleming lias been elected chancellor of 
Queen's University, Kingston, for the fourth time. 

Lieut, -Governor SchulU is progressing capitally, and his 
medical attendant says there is no feilr of serious results. 

Mile. Eugenie Tessier, of Montreal, the celebrated blind 
singer, has left lor Boston to complete her musical education 
at the Conservatory of Music, 

Premier Flocpiet hits informed Senator Renault in eOBB' 

dence' of the Government's intention to rescind the decree 
of exile against the Dm; d'Aumalc. 

Mr, A. McGill Desrivieres, a wealthy gentleman, lately 
died at Ottawa, lie was a grandson of the late Peter Mc- 
Grill, founder of Met Jill College, Montreal. 

A. P. Mncdonnld, the well-known Uominion contractor, 
(lid formerly member for West Middlesex, In the Dominion 
House, died lust week nl his home on Rushohne Roiul. 
He was 70 years old. 

Col, Forsythe, or California, is an old Toronto hoy. Hs 
left there fifteen years ago and went to Fresno, C.tl., HrfWW 
he engaged in vineyards, Then he went into raisin curing. 
He visiied Spain ami Portugal, arid improved on the 
methods Of curing raisins ill those countries. The oulpnl "I 

his establishment lasi year was sisty car loads, which were 
easily sold in New York ami Other cities tit the east, M'j 
Forsythe is an old member of (he Queen's Own, ftfld s<'' v ™ 
with them at Kidgeway and at tile camp al Thoiohl m 

I Kl.ii. 



2nd February, 1889. 

LAW-BREAKERS AND LAW- KEEPERS. 

By Hklkn B. Gregory, Mos.-Hac, 
Graduate of Trinity University, Toronto. 

The failures in the administration of the law in 
the United States is the subject of an article in 
the August number of the Century ATagazhie, en- 
titled an "Administrative Novelty." The writer 
expresses himself as follows: — "What is the 
remedy for the lawlessness of law officers? Who 
will keep the keepers? The fact is notorious 
that all over the land plain statutes are disregarded 
by those who are plainly bidden to enforce them, 
that sheriffs, constables and policemen stand and 
look on while the laws which they have sworn to 
execute are dishonoured before their faces. That 
evil and desperate men may be found among us 
who, for selfish purposes, are ready to defy the 
law, is not marvellous ; that the men who are en- 
trusted^with the execution of the law should in so 
many instances appear to be in league with the 
law-breakers, guaranteeing them immunity in their 
transgressions, is certainly alarming. * * * 
The complete paralysis of the poWce force of 
many cities is a lamentable sign. 

"If public opinion is the effective force of 
popular government, then our Government ma- 
chinery should be so contrived that public opinion 
can act promptly and directly upon the adminis- 
tration. * * * It seems to have been sup- 
posed that those forms of administration are safest 
which put the officers, who are the final depositaries 
of power, at the farthest possible remove from the 
hands of the people. It is needless to say that 
this practice evinces a total lack of faith in de- 
mocracy. Indeed, we might almost say that the 
democratic principle has been ignored in our 
municipal system. * * * Thus it is often 
true that the failures of the police authorities to 
enforce a law is due to those legislative contriv- 
ances which prevent public opinion from acting 
directly and efficiently upon the custodians. It 
must be remembered also that the courts, as well 
as the police, are the custodians of the law." 

The writer of the article I have quoted is, I 
think, astray in attributing the failure in the ad- 
ministration of the law in his country to an insuf- 
ficient application of democratic principles. I 
venture to say that the true cause is not its 
insufficient, but its improper, application. I be- 
lieve it is generally conceded that we Canadians 
are a law-abiding people. It is not, however, that 
we are more morally disposed than the people of 
the United States, but because we are taught to 
know if we break the laws, punishment will pretty 
surely and promptly follow. We also claim to be 
a democratic people and to have in our civil polity 
the very essence of democracy, but we keep our 
democracy in its proper place, and where it will 
prove most beneficial. We use, but do not abuse, 
it, nor permit it to abuse us ; we confine it to the 
election of the makers of the laws, and keep it 
away from the administrators thereof. 

That mighty power, the voter, cannot reach our 
policemen any more than he can our judges, 
sheriffs and public prosecutors; the three last 
named functionaries are appointed by the admin- 
istrators of the day, and the appointing power is 
held directly responsible to the people for the 
quality of its appointments. None of these officers 
feel obliged, in the discharge of their duty, to keep 
one eye, or half an eye, on it, and an eye and a 
half on the possible result of the coming election. 
Our police force is also practically removed suffi- 
ciently far from the voter to render it independent 
of that element. It is under the control of a 
commission composed of the county judge, who 
is himself appointed for life or during good con- 
duct, the police magistrate the same, and the 
mayor elected annually by the people. They, 
therefore, go forth to their duties, serenely obliv- 
ious of the ward politician. 

The plan of allowing the aldermen to control 
our police force was abandoned in Ontario many 
years ago, as it proved defective, and is now being 
eliminated from the municipal system in Mow real. 
We may next drop the alderman himself and yet 
not feel that we are abandoning our democratic 
principles. 
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While we may, from time to time, copy with ad- 
vantage some of the excellent institutions of our 
American cousins, there are others which, I earn- 
estly hope, we will ever avoid, and they 011 their 
part may learn from us the true application of 
those democratic principles which, in deed and 
not in empty name, enable the people of Canada 
to enjoy life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
with greater security and certainty than the people 
of the neighbouring Republic under their vaunted 
democratic and republican institutions. 

Hamilton, Ont, 

ANGLO- HINDU STAN EE. 



MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 



Th 



I know it is easy to play, or pun, upon lan- 
guages we are conversant with, as the riddle, for 
example: Why is an egg as good as a feast? 
Because it's an ueuf (enough) ; but Anglicizing 
and " playing" on Anglo-Hindustanee is my pres- 
ent theme. My first example is from the dining 
table of Bishop Wilson, of Calcutta. At dessert 
there was a dish of mangoes and one of raisins 
(kishmish), and a mango rolling off to its neigh- 
bour, the bishop said : " How naturally man goes 
to kiss miss !" In the drawing-room, his sister, 
Miss Wilson, asked a conundrum, which, though 
locally Hindu, was broad Saxon in speech j "Why- 
is the Athanasian creed like a tiger ? Because of 
its damnation clause !" In Hindustanee, rye is 
mustard, and Do Give, and the Griff (new ar- 
rival) is told to sing " Fol de rol de ri do," and 
the Khilmaghur quickly gives his sahib the mus- 
tard. Doom, is Hindoo, for tail, and lizards 
drop (or shed !) their tails when running away, 
frightened. An officer, calling upon friends at a 
bungalow, in his cantonment, saw one on the wall, 
and, striking thereat, it quickly ran off, but minus 
its tail, when the officer said: "There it goes, re- 
gardless of its doom ! " I joined my friend, 
Barlas, one evening in taking a sicca-gharree (a 
hired coach), and we explained to our dusky 
gharreewun that we would pay at the end of our 
destination, so Barlas said : " This is Garry Owen." 
This same happy friend went to Rangoon to take 
up the work of an invalided clerk, and wrote me ; 
" I am now taking his duties, and hope soon to be 
in his jhuties (shoes)." I have heard the riddle: 
" What is the difference between the Irishman 
and the Indian coolie ? Because, in India the 
ryot makes the paddy (rice), but in Ireland the 
Paddy makes the riot." Soon after I came to 
Montreal, one Sunday evening I stood (with my 
family) near McGill College Grounds, struck by 
a familiar name, on a mansion gate, and a man 
passing by (with his family) said : " Can you 
please tell me what that name is, sir ?" I replied : 
"As it happens, I can, but I imagine you might 
stay here a long time before you could get anyone 
else to do so. It is ' Dilkoosha,' a name Indian 
princes and nobles often call their garden palaces. 
It means the heart's delight." Such examples art- 
endless, but I have detained you long enough, 
and, having brought you from Calcutta to the 
very gates of Montreal's great college, reader 
(gentle or otherwise) I will wish you adieu ! 

Montreal. John Parkatt. 



"CANADIANS ARE WE." 

[A TOAST FOR DOMINION DAY.] 

Here's to the glory of ttie land that we name 

The dear land of Canada the Free, 
Where our hope is, and our home, and our faith, and our 
fame, — 

For Canadians — Canadians are we ! 

Dominion is to us from Columbia's shores of lialm 

To the shouting tides of glad Aeadie, 
From the laughing waves of Erie to the Arctic fields of 
calm,— » 

For Canadians Canadians are we ! 

Here the lily and the thistle, the shamrock and the rose, 

Are at one beneath our goodly maple tree, 
Prom our union confusion shall come down aboQt our foes,— 

f or Canadians -Canadians are we ! 

Then here's to our Land! I.uiuiy's Une -1 haieauguay 
Would they win by bribe or battle ? They shall see 

Our Maple Flag forever proclaim our nation's sway, - 
For Canadians- Canadians are we ! 

Chaxmu G. D. komtRt-s. 

King's College, Windsor, N.S. 
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tathetic voice since wc San heard her, mme years 
ago. Her tones are as rich, as pure, as brilliant as ever, 
itj fact, she is in the /enitb of her power, and the reception 
she met wish on Saturday at the Queen's Hall, crowded to 
the doors with Hie elite of both French and English society, 
attested her undiminished empire over the heart* of her 
audience, is was a complete ovation from first to last. If 
anything, the audience was too enthusiastic ami exacting, 
almost cruelly so, insisting on an tm«re after erery number, 
no matter of how difficult ami esbansting a nature ; but 
Albani met the demand each time with unconquerable good 
humour and inimitable grace, answering the persevering 
plaudits with fresh selections. .She sang with eqeai vigou 
and sweetness an aria from ** \& Travsata," in tuHan, the 
balcony scene from " Lohengrin," in German, ami an air 
by Handel, "Sweet Bird," in English. In ail these the 
marvellous qualities of her voice and execution were ex- 
hibited to perfection; the bird-like trills, clear, flute-like 
upper notes, expressive modulation in the melody, distinct 
phrasing, precision in the staccatos, and flexibility in the 
rapid runs ami variations of the mucic, producing a sasse of 
finish and completeness of rendition in the minds of her 
hearers. But it was when, in answer to recalls, Albani 
sang, at one time in French, "Souvenirs du Jtune Age," 
and later on, in English, " Home, Sweet Home," that, 
carried away by her own almost uncontrollable emotion, 
the enthusiasm of the audience knew no bounds. fbe 
sweetness, tenderness of feeling, that, inspired by her pres- 
ence once more in the land of her birth and among feer very 
own relations and compatriots, she infused into those simple 
and touching melodies, sent a thrill to every heart ami 
evoked round after round of sympathetic and tumultuous 
applause. Albani is our Queen of Song, indeed, and. we 
are proud to claim her as our own. 

The artists who accompany her and contribute to vary ami 
complete the concert are all distinguished musicians. Mess 
Dam'tan has a powerful contralto voice, and sings with 
judgment and good taste songs that are within her compass. 
Mr, Barrington Foote has an excellent baritone, which he 
uses very effectively. Signor Massimi, though not in the 
ranks of the first-class tenors, is an artist of culture anri 
refinement, and improves much on acquaintance, his later 
numbers being rendered much more acceptably than his 
earlier pieces. Mr. Barrett, both in the obligate accom- 
paniments, and in the solos which he executed, proved him - 
self a flutist of the first water, and his flute a splendid 
instrument. 

We go to press before Tuesday's concert, which will have 
been, if anything, more crowded than Saturday's. 

Madame Albani gives two concerts in Quebec, and will 
afterwards delight Ottawa and Toronto. In Ottawa she 
will be the guest of Lady Macdonald. We hope the rumour 
is true that Albani will favour Montreal once more before 
leaving Canada. We heard a lady remark that she had 
heard Albani in England seven times in opera and oratorio, 
but she could not resist the desire to hear her again, ami that 
not only had shebeen to Saturday's concert, but was going 
also to Tuesday's. When you hear Albani once, yon must 
hear her again. It is such a treat, and this is her Farewell 
Tour ! 

As announced elsewhere, we are engraving a fine portrait 
of Madame Albani, which we purpose publishing in our 



issue of ifith Februan 



liable biography. 



A TOUCH OF NATURE. 



James H. Jones, coloured, of Raleigh, N.C., 
who was Mr. Jefferson Davis' body servant while 
the latter was President of the Confederacy, 
wrote him a letter some time ago expressive of 
his high regard. Jones stated that he had not 
seen his former master since both were taken to 
Fortress Monroe. Jones was captured with Mr. 
Davis in Georgia and made great efforts to secure 
his master's escape. Mr, Davis makes special 
mention of him in his history. Jones has made 
particular denial of the story that Davis was 
attired in woman's clothing when captured. 

Since the war Jones has lived in Raleigh. He 
is a Republican to politics, and has, for eighteen 
years, been an alderman. His love for Mr. Davis 
amounts to devotion. 

He received the following autograph letter, on 
the 30th December, from Mr. Davis, dated at 
Beauvoir, Miss., December 26: 

" 1 was very glad to receive your tetter, with its assur- 
ance of kind remembrance, and it gave pleasure not only 
to roe, but also to my daughter, who was. an infant when 
you last saw her. Mrs. Davis, you know, was always you: 
particular friend. We have all rejoiced when we have 
heart! of your honourable prosperity, and have felt that it 
was what wax due to your integrity and fidelity. Hie many 
years that have come ami gone since we parted have id no 
way diminished m> reganl for you and interest in your wel- 
fare. On C hristmas Hay I wailed to you th* last photo- 
graph taken of me in ol der t hat you might «ee me as 1 now am . 

"With the best wishes of myself, Mrs. Davis and my 
household, I am, truly, your friend, 

••jmKRsoN Davis." 
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NEXT SLEIGH, MISTER?" A Typical Montkkal Jehu. 

From a photograph by Noiman. 



2nd February, 1889, 
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THE CARIBOO HUNTKR. 
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The Lady in Muslin. 



Like a kaleidoscope that never piesents the same 
picture, and almost fatigues the eye with its per- 
ianal change, she seemed to take a delight in 
presenting herself ever under some new phase to 
the gswte of those around her ; and as if not con- 
tent with that means of rendering herself incom- 
prehensible and mysterious, she most carefully 
concealed all the details of her previous history 
and all her schemes for the future. I never en- 
countered a young person who seemed to confine 
herself so mysteriously to the present— as to have 
apparently severed every tie that interested her in 
the past and every expectancy that might connect 
her with the future. With a freedom that might 
have subjected her to considerable criticism, if 
there had' been neighbours to criticize, she threw 
her house open to us, visited us in return and 
joined us in walks, drives, and rides, with as com- 
plete an ignoring of the usual restrictions imposed 
on girls of her age and in her position, as if such 
had never existed. 

Vet, with all this contempt for outward conven- 
ame, her manner, language, and bearing could 
have borne the eye of the severest moralist. Frank 
she was always — audacious occasionally — bold 
often — but loose or coarse never. 

The same contradiction was apparent in her 
education. She sang, as I said before, like a 
" prima donna," drew caricatures and painted with 
considerable skill : but beyond reading, writing, 
and spelling, there her accomplishments ended. 
She was fearfully ignorant of even the elements of 
what other women know well ; but then a little 
wild reading, and a mass of newspaper literature 
in the possession of a naturally clearsighted, acute 
mind, became a source of wealth from which she 
drew sufficient to render her conversation sharp, 
sensible, and, by its very wants, quaintly original. 

Men in our position were not likely to quarrel 
with a young woman for being what our landiady 
once called " unparticular, very unparticular, sir f 
and we accepted as frankly as they were given her 
invitations to pass the evenings at the cottage, to 
listen to her music, to join her in her walks, or to 
take her out in our chaise. Poor Cecile ! her 
comfort was not so rigidly consulted on those 
occasions as formerly, and she was obliged to con- 
ceal her dislike as best she could, sitting on a stool 
at my lady's feet, in the bottom of the carriage. 
How the child grew to hate the lady ! I was 
amused and yet almost pained to watch her, as 
day by day the intimacy between Margaret and 
Gaunt increased. I have seen her come creeping 
to the drawing-roorn, with a quiet stealthiness in 
the dusk of the summer evening, and then as she 
saw, as she always did see, Gaunt, either lounging 
by the piano where Margaret Owenson sat some- 
times singing, but more often making believe to 
play, while she carried on a low-toned conversa- 
tion with Dick, — or Gaunt bending over her, as if 
in an energetic humour, she dashed off spirited 
little drawings of himself ; or as perhaps she would 
catch sight of them in the conservatory arranging 
the plants (for my lady was a fidget and always 
altering or re-altering her arrangements) ; or about 
some other work, far enough to be out of my hear- 
ing as I sat, perhaps about as much satisfied as 
Cecile, smoking my cigar alone ; as she saw one 
or the other of these scenes, a look of intense 
trouble would come into the child's face, and when 
the opportunity came how vindictive she was ! I 
could account for her strong dislike to Miss Owen- 
son, knowing her jealous fondness of Gaunt ; but 
the disfavour with which, in spite of herself, M iss 
Owenson could not hide from my eyes, she re- 
garded her tiny rival, was more puzzling. To 
imagine her jealous of a mere child, to whom, be- 
sides, Gaunt now showed no very strong affection, 
would have been ridiculous ; yet I noticed she 
listened with eager attention to the slightest re- 
mark Gaunt addressed to his little niece, and 
watched with a kind of fascinated gaze his most 
trivial action when it concerned her. 

At the commencement of our visits to the cot- 
tage, she bad attempted to court Cecile's friendship 
by caresses, gifts of (lowers and fruit, or other 



articles of value in most children's eyes ; but her 
advances had been so decidedly repulsed by the 
young lady, her gifts declined, or, if accepted, 
carelessly destroyed under her eyes, her caresses 
unnoticed or even avoided, that she soon gave up 
her attempts, and, I saw, decided to look at Cecile 
in the light of a necessary nuisance. 

One evening, after Gaunt had left us for a few 
moments to take the child back to the inn, I could 
not help saying, " Why do you dislike little Cecile 
so, Miss Owenson ?" 

We were sitting in the twilight, she by the win- 
dow, watching the retreating figure of Richard 
Gaunt, I lounging comfortably on her settee. 

She turned sharply round. 

" Dislike her ! what ! do you think I am such a 
fool as to entertain such a strong sentiment as dis- 
like for a baby of that age ?" 

" I don't think you are a fool," I replied j " but 
I do think you dislike poor little Cecile." 

"Think what you choose -it is too fatiguing to 

contradict you ; only, I'll thank you not to put 
such a silly idea in the child's head or her uncle's," 
was the lady's answer, in a voice that contrasted 
strangely with the gay, pleasant tones she had 
been addressing to us all the evening. 

•' Don't be under any alarm," I replied care- 
lessly ; " I seldom trouble myself with setting be- 
fore my friends disagreeable 'truths." 

" You are right ; nothing is more foolish ;" she 
said drily ; then, turning away, she went to the 
piano and began playing and singing a r.oisy Ital- 
ian song. 

I smoked on. From the commencement of our 
acquaintance, I had been accustomed to be treated 
by, and to treat my fair eccentric friend in a very 
off-hand manner. 

The day she had joined us so uncermoniously 
whilst fishing in the boundary stream, I had learned 
at a glance that cope with such a character 1 must 
meet her on her own grounds, and fight her with 
her own weapons, or else submit unto her, which 
I was not at all inclined to do. 

With Gaunt it was different. He had the happy- 
art of making love to women in such a manner 
that, while submitting to them, he always remained 
master : besides, his love-making was of that pleas- 
ant, light description — here to-day, there to-mor- 
row, back again the day after, and so on — directly 
Margaret Owenson's eccentricities become tire- 
some he would save himself in flight, I knew. 

I was lying very comfortably, not at all dis- 
turbed by the evident irritation which was venting 
itself in that noisy, passionate song, when it sud- 
denly stopped, and she began wailing more than 
singing the most plaintive little air I. ever heard. 
The words, almost whispered, sounded like an In- 
dian dialect of which I knew a little, and they 
came breathed almost lovingly from her lips, with 
a pathos that one can only throw over a familiar 
tongue. 

When she had finished she came and stood be- 
side me, with her usual freedom : — 

" Do you know that I have never sung that 

since I left my " Gaunt's figure darkened 

the window at that instant, and she paused. " Did 
he hear, do you think?" she half muttered, and 
then, not waiting for an answer, she went to meet 
him. 

Gaunt replied to her question himself by asking 
immediately " Where had she learnt that Hindoo 
air?" 

Margaret, as if scarcely noticing that he spoke, 
uttered a careless "What?" and turned away to 
give a rather lengthy order to the Indian who 
happened to enter the room at the moment, and 
then, as he quitted it, she also left by another door, 
with the free abruptness to which we were now 
loo accustomed to question its politeness. 

When she returned, supper was on the table, 
and we sal. down to it, Margaret, I fancied, with a 
slight shade of embarrassment. However, wc 
talked as usual, ate and drank with out usual 
gusto, and if the lady of the cottage had any dis 
quietude, she certainty concealed it well under 

more than her wonted gaiety and wit, 

After supper sin; did not, according to her ordi 
nary habit, sit down to (In- piano. She complained 
of the heat and proposed going into lite garden, 



and then, when we were there, my lady was so 
restless and fidgety that we thought it best to take 
ourselves off. 

She did not press us to remain, neither did she 
accompany us, as usual, to the end of the garden : 
but, like an impatient child, no sooner were the 
simple words "Good night" pronounced, than she 
bounded into the house, and when wc reached the 
stream, the light shining from her bedroom win- 
dow showed that my lady was already following 
Gaunt's advice to go to lied immediately. 

IX. 

AN ARM WITH A GOLDEN BRACELET. 

It was a pouring September day. We met each 
other with imprecations against the weather, ex 
clamationsof disgust at everything, and with every 
sign of anger, disappointment, and bad temper. 

We had planned a particularly agreeable excur- 
sion for that day. 

" Confoundedly provoking '." Gaunt exclaimed, 
as he watched the pouring down of the rain on 
the climbing roses, on the already drenched flower- 
beds, on the gravel walks, on everything and any- 
thing. " Patter, patter, how hopeless that sound 
of rain is !" 

I sensibly arranged myself with pens, ink, and 
paper, and left Dick to his groans and smoke. 

After writing a very good article and a capital 

critique for the , which, I solemnly declare, 

owed their piquancy to my own wit, and not, as 
Gaunt ill-naturedly declared, to that little meteoro- 
logical disappointment, I felt refreshed and my 
nerves invigorated, and, as a light recreation. 1 
determined to go and have a ride. 

I can't say much for the horses that mine host 
took such a pride in. They were skinny and bony, 
and did little credit to either their parents, sup- 
posing they were as respectably connected as their 
possessor declared them, or to their diet. There 
was a nag, however, which went tolerably well, 
and him I mounted in spite of the still falling rain. 

It was about four o'clock p.m. and I calculated 

I should have time to ride to Q , deposit my 

despatches in the post, and return in time not to 
aggravate Dick's raspiness by keeping him waiting 
for dinner. 

With my waterproof coat on my shoulders, my 
legs similarly encased, and mounted on my whitey- 
brown nag, I flatter myself I made a peculiar if 
not an elegant appearance, and one admirably 
suited to the wet, narrow country road, with its 
overhanging dripping trees, if not to Rotten Row. 

It was not unpleasant to ride quietly along— 
the damp earth sent up a refreshing smell — the 
country all around looked brightly green, and, to 
a poetical ear, the chirpings of birds in the neigh- 
bouring copses, the only sounds breaking on the 
stillness, might have been poetically suggestive. 

I am not of a poetical disposition ; but the scene, 
combined with the quiet, rather sleepy motion of 
the horse, made me meditative, and I mused so 
deeply that I paid no attention to where 1 was 
going or the distance I had already gone. 

The nag jogged on, neither turning to the right 
nor to the left, apparently well accustomed to fol- 
low that road ; and when .1 roused up I discovered, 
to my discomfiture, that 1 must certainly have 
passed the turning that lead into the 1. road. 

Pulling up my horse and looking round, 1 saw a 
a lane on my left, which, according to my know- 
ledge of the toca/t:, ought to lead me by a short 

cut to the town of L , so towards this lane I 

turned the nag's head, 

It was a very damp ride down that narrow lane. 
The trees on either side hung low, bowing so each 
other across the path, and as I passed along, I 
drew on myself a perpetual shower-bath from the 
drenched leaves. 

My macintosh ought to have rendered this a 
a very slight annoyance, and so it did, so far as 
my shoulders were concerned ; but the said gar 
merits belonging to Gaunt, whose proportions ate 
so elegant as mine, lilted me very loosely about 
the neck, and there the raindrops found easy 
entrance. 

Perhaps you, my dear reader, know the feeling 
of little rills from your hat trickling down youi 
back between the skin and shift, You knew, per 
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bap, the peculiar sensation of steaming that the 
rain and exercise combined produce. " It is dis- 
agreeable, is it not ? 

That ride gave me a very good taste of the 
water-cure, and it was not a bonne, bouche. 

I jogged on, thankful to reach, as I thought, the 

L road, and then putting the nag to a sharp 

canter, rode away for a mile or two. 

In spite of sharp cantering, however, the road 
still refused to assume a familiar appearance, 
although from the distance I had Come, I felt sure 
L ought not to be far off. 

I began to have misgivings concerning that 
short cut. 

The road was undulating ; just before me it rose 
considerably, so I determined to ride up to the 
highest part, and there try and make out the 
country. 

This I did, but 110 signs of L appeared. As 

I looked carefully around I caught sight of a small 
cottage, the only habitation visible, standing al- 
most buried among the trees at the corner of a 
lane which led away from the road on my right. 

" I may perhaps get some information as to 
where I am, at any rate," I thought ; and with 
these hopes I pushed on down the road and soon 
reached the cottage. 

A little green paling, enclosing a small garden, 
separated the dwelling from the path, and a large 
willow, standing in front, drooped its branches so 
thickly as to almost hide it from view. 

As I came slowly along, before I could see or 
be seen by any one in the cottage, the sound of 
voices coming from an evidently open window at- 
tracted my attention. 

I could not, at first, catch the words spoken, 
but a laugh, low, long, and merry, followed by a 
loud " No, no, Geoffrey — Geof !" startled me. I 
could have sworn that it was the laugh and voice 
of Margaret Owenson. I advanced, and bending 
down, tried to peep through the screen of willow 
branches into the house. All that I could see was 
a portion of a creamy-skinned arm leaning against 
the window-sill ; but on that arm was a band of 
gold that I knew well, and as it was suddenly 
moved and a hand came in sight, clasping some 
baby-looking fingers, on that fair hand were rings, 
rings I knew well also. 

( To be continued, ) 



SUNDAY IN THE COUNTRY. 

A fresh soft wind, the meadows blowing over, 

Brings tidings from the distant village hells ; 
Ami where the road leads through the purple clover, 

The people follow as the summon swells. 
The rural people, from quaint homesteads lonely, 

And from the hamlets by the river side, 
Simple of heart and life, and eager only 

For comfort which the shallow codes deride. 
The bright-haired children and the old man hoary, 

The matron marked by care and household toil, 
And ardent youth, just learning Life's sweet story, 

With sunny eyes that fear not Time's despoil. 
And of the harvest hither comes the sower, 

Who watches, as he walks, the summer skies, 
Foretells the wind, and prophesies the shower, 

Ami dreads the hungry crow that past him flies. 
Not theirs the cavil, or week speculation, 

Which is not thought, although it tramples faith 
Beneath the godless dust of drear Formation, 

And claims for nature what she nowhere saith. 
Wiser these hearts which, in a world of sorrow, 

Their joys and blessings humbly count and isean, 
Trusting their hopes in that unknown to-murrow, 

Where each a part shall fill in one vast plan. 
The story of the Cross is still unshaken, 

Because its fullness satisfies their need ; 
Rather would they with Jesus be mistaken, 

Were Fate so dark, than own the scoffer's creed. 
Around their quiet homes the orchards llower, 

The scented thorn o'erhangs the swinging gate, 
And, nil unconscious of hits joyful dower, 

Sweet-throated robin cheers his happy male. 
And in th« twilight pea&j the neighbours cluster 

Around some open hospitable door j 
A weekly respite is the evening muster, 

A fellowship that soothes care's daily store. 
Down from the |*$6tJ bill paMtire* in tin' gleaming, 

The small streams hasten musical 'md fleet, 
(Unheard through busy day their voices roaming), 

And over all the Sabbath rest falls sweet. 

Montreal, A. C. Jwnnin.jh, 



RED AND BLUE PENCIL. 

It was not generally known, on this side of the 
water, that the poet Southey had a son living so 
far into the nineteenth century, and yet, it is only 
about a month ago that the Rev, Cuthbert 
Southey died at Askant, near Penrith. He was 
author of a life of his father, which, with letters, 
runs to six volumes. 

The inexhaustibly kind Professor Roberts sends 
me two more poems, by Miss Sophie Almon, say- 
ing: " I hope they will meet with your approval. 
She is a girl of great promise, having a strong in- 
tellectual foundation on which to build. More- 
over, she is very young and hath the saving grace 
of sound common sense. Given poetry, these 
added on should succeed, n'est ce-pas f 

How little the London capitalists and specu- 
lators knew what they were about when they 
offered the Grand Prior of the Carthusians the 
sum of ,£3,000,000 for a monopoly of the manu- 
facture and sale of the Chartreuse liqueur. It 
needed not the intervention of Pope Leo, who did 
step in, nevertheless, on hearing of it, to induce 
the monastery keeping to themselves the secret 
and mystery of their divine elixir. 

Julia Wedgwood, in an historic study, which 
she calls the "Moral Ideal," says that the Greek 
artistic ideal is utterly unmoral. Now, " unmoral '* 
is one of your catchpenny words which mean no- 
thing. Greek art, in all its phases, is not only not 
immoral or unmoral, but it is the highest ideal of 
mental and moral elevation. All the great phi- 
losophers, of ancient and modern times, admit 
that, and Goethe claims for it the source of all 
calm, serene and elevating inspiration. 

The establishment of new historical societies is 
growing on apace. Besides the old institutions 
of Quebec, Halifax, Montreal and Winnipeg, there 
are the Lundy's Lane, Simcoe, Huntingdon and 
Chateauguay societies. The last of these, just 
heard from, is the Pioneer and Historical Society 
of the County of Wentworth, which was formed a 
couple of weeks ago, appointing a committee to 
draught a constitution and by-laws, with instruc- 
tions to report on the first Thursday in February. 

This is the first of the poems of Miss Almon : 
IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN, 
Rondeau. 

It might have been so different a year 
To what has been ; the summer's guileless play 
Not all a jest, comes back to me to-day 

In added sweetness, and provokes a tear. 

Strange pictures rise, pass on, and disappear, 
Drawn from your tender words of yesteulay, 
When, looking in my eyes, in the old way, 

You told me of your life, how passing dear ; 
It might have been. 

Unless to dream, more useless to regret ! 
We might have lived and loved, nor lost the glow 

Of Love's first sweet intensity ; — to let 

These foolish fancies die I strive,— and yet 
1 still must count it happiness to know 
It might have teen. 

Sopiuk M. Almon, 



STONEWALL JACKSON AND HIS MEN. 



In modern times no army ever made better use 
of its legs — not in retreat, but in continuous 
attack than the "foot cavalry" of Stonewall 
Jackson in s86j and 1802. The following des- 
cription of the men by whose aid Stonewall 
Jackson drove three Federal armies, under Gens. 
Shields, Fremont and Banks each of them stron- 
ger numerically and infinitely better armed and 
found than his own — out of the valley of Virginia, 
in tSSii w * ls written from Stonewall Jackson's 
headquarters by an English eye-witness, who was 
accompanied by Ford, then Col, Wolseley ; " As 
we advanced, the road was thickly crowded by 
the refluent sick and furfetlghed soldiers, Such 
gaunt, wan, bony, famished skeletons, many of 
them shoeless and hat less, almost all in rags, the 
flame of life burnt down to the socket, the eves 
dec)) sunken and lustreless, the hair matted and 
tangled like a wild beast's, it, had never been my Ibr- 
1 uuc to encounter before unearth. Suffering, hungry, 
thirsty and reduced its I he poor fellows were.not one 



fainthearted, timid, or complaining word t*s tied from 
their lips," With men of this stamp Stonewall 
Jackson held the Valley of Virginia securely month 
after month, against armies collectively outnum- 
bering his in the ratio of eight or ten to one, and 
with them he marched over hills and rivers, by 
night and by day, until no Federal General lay 
down to sleep without a misgiving that when to 
morrow's dawn broke Stonewall Jackson might 
burst on his flank or centre and strike panic into 
the hearts of the invaders of Virginia. With them 
Stonewall Jackson descended with astonishing 
rapidity from the Blue Kidge and joined Gen. 
Lee before the Seven Days of battle around Rich- 
mond, in 1862, which ended in the total discom- 
fiture of Gen. McClellan. How it will be asked, 
were Stonewall Jackson's "foot cavalry" equip- 
ped ? Not in the same manner as the English 
infantry, on June 17, 1775, attacked the raw Ame- 
rican levies posted on Bunker's Hill, near Boston, 
and carried their works, with tremendous loss to 
the assailants, who, according to Mr, Charles 
Ross, the biographer of Lord Cornwallis. "moved 
to the attack in heavy marching order, with three 
days' provisions in their knapsacks, and carried 
altogether a weight of 125 pounds." Bunker's 
Hill was fought on a fearfully hot day — the climax 
of the torrid summer of America — and the British 
regulars of those days wore the leather strap of 
neckcloth which, even to the temperate climate of 
England, no one would now regard otherwise than 
an instrument of torture. Very different was the 
equipment of Stonewall Jackson's men. A loose 
jacket, a soft and unbrageous felt hat, a musket, 
seventy or eighty rounds of ball cartridge, a blan- 
ket rolled up and a tin water bottle — such was 
the preparation for battle, for skirmishing, for 
climbing hills and fording rivers with which the 
Virginians, North Carolinians. Georgians and 
Alabamians who constituted the " Stonewall Bri- 
gade '' achieved wonders to which few parallels 
can be found in the history of war. 



MILITIA NOTES, 



French-speaking candidates for the Royal Military Col- 
lege will, in future examinations, be allowed to prepare the 
papers in French. 

Lord Stanley has continued the customary Governor- 
General's grant of $150 to the Dominion Artillery Associa- 
tion for the purpose of challenge cups. 

Lieut. Scott Gray, son of Hon. judge Gray, of British 
Columbia, who has for some time been attached to H. M. 
flagship "Triumph" on the Pacific Coast, has been gazetted 
Commander of H. M. S. " Forward," now on the North 
American station. 

General Middleton has received Major Short's reply to 
the charges made against him by Col. TurnbuH. ami has 
arrived at a decision which, however, has not yet been ctftn- 
immicated to the parties concerned. It is believed that a 
reprimand will be administered to both the officers for the 
disagreements which ha\e taken place am! toward which 
it is said both officers have contributed. 

Another veteran on the loyal side in the troubles of 1 S 
has passed away at Sherbrooke, Mr. Andrew Young, aged 
71 years, a native of Ayrshire, Scotland, died last week, 
lie came to Canada in 183,5 * w ' served in the cavalry at 
St. Luc, near Montreal, during the rebellion of tSjj-S, 
In 1843 he was married at Laprairie to Jane Fentou. who 
survives him. He came to Sherbrooke in iS;©, where he 
entered the employment ol the Grand Trunk. 

Colonel Panel, Deputy Minister of Militia, has had 
advices from England staling that the authorities are ex- 
tremely well satisfied with the military knowledge possessed 
by the graduates of the Royal Military College who received 
commissions last year. In consequence of this the graduates 
arc absolved from entering upon certain initiatory studies 
which they Would otherwise have been obliged to go 
through. Col, Panel's son is, one of the graduates ami 
holds a commission in the Royal Engineers, 

Daniel Wilson died at Halifax Saturday before last, aged 
sixty. His father fought at Waterloo, and the son enlisted 
in the Royal Artillery, and afterward in the Eleventh 
Hussars. He was close beside Lords l.ucan ami Cardigan, 
heard the fatal order given and rode into the Valley m 
Death. His horse was disembowelled, but he seised 
another and continued the tight. The second was killed 
and Wilson himself wounded, but he- managed to retreat 
with the other handful of heroes. He afterward served 
through the Indian Mutiny, and was present at Cawnpore 
and btteknovv, and look part in liar thirteen other Indian 
engagements. After serving his time he came So Halifax 
ami joined the Princes* Louise Fusiliers militia, of which he 
was paymaster-sergeant at his death. 
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Two Goon Women, — Mrs. Harrison has been 
in weekly correspondence with Mrs. Cleveland 
since the election with reference to many house- 
hold affairs, which a woman of Mrs. Harrison's 
domestic thoughtfulness and care would deem 
important to know. It is said by those who seem 
to speak from knowledge of past changes of White 
House occupants, that more friendly relationship 
with the outgoing and incoming families never 
existed. 

A S..u>- Faced Empress. — So strange and start- 
ling are the mutations of fortune, that, ere now, 
perhaps, we should be perfectly hardened to the 
reverses of those in high estate. Paris has har- 
boured during a week lately the Comtesse de 
Pierrefonds, who is no other than the Empress 
Eugenie. She has walked alone and unobserved 
in the garden of the Tuilleries, where formerly she 
reigned supreme, and she quietly attended mass 
in the Cathedral of Notre Dame, where, as Mile, 
de Monttjo, she was married to the Emperor of 
the French. 

Empire Dress. — For an Empire Dress there is 
a distinctive way of dressing the hair, and this is 
it : A few curls fall on the forehead, the hair is 
thence drawn flat to the extreme top point or back 
of the crown, and there is formed into a large 
double bow, or close, high cluster of loops. A 
flat bandeau of gold or of velvet, with a diamond 
star on it, can then be laid across the head ; or a 
tiara may be worn - or a string of pearls may be 
twisted along the base of the bow of hair, or a 
small half wreath of flowers can be placed in the 
same situation. 

An Old Marriage Act. — The custom of ladies 
having the privilege of offering marriage in leap 
year is taken from an old act of the Scottish Par- 
liament, passed during the thirteenth century, 
whereby it was : "Ordonit that during ye reign of 
her maist blessit Maiestte, Margaret, ilka maiden, 
ladee of baith high and low estait, shall hae liber- 
tie to speak the man she likes. Gif he refuses to 
tak her to bee his wyf. he schale be mulct in the 
sum of one hundridty pundts, or less, as his estait 
may bee, except and alwais, gif he can mak it ap- 
peare that he is bethrothit to anither woman, then 
he schal be free." 

Sympathy. — The most seductive way of con- 
veying your sympathy to another is to join with 
him in some strong antipathy, thus showing that 
all the world cannot claim your friendship, but 
that you distribute your likes and dislikes with 
judgment and discrimination. A man who is 
known to have a special sympathy for some parti- 
cular age, or sex, or class in society, is far more 
agreeable to that class than he who embraces all 
the world in his affections. Nay, if one usually 
reserved or shy, expands for once, or to some few 
people, in contrast to his usual habit, this sym- 
pathy is indeed measured as a real token of con- 
fidence. 

jEFfERSOln's Rules.— Jefferson's ten rules are 
good yet. They are short and concise, and em- 
body so much of value that it would be well if 
they were clipped and put where they could be 
seen often. They read as follows ! 

1. Never put off till to-morrow what you can 
do to day. 

2. Never trouble another for what you can do 
yourself. 

$, Never spend your money before you have it. 

4. Never buy what you do not want because it 
k cheap. 

5. Pride costs more than hung.-r, thirst and cold. 
(}. W c seldom repent of having eaten too little, 
7. Nothing is troublesome that we do willingly. 
"6, How much pain the evils have cost us that 

have never happened. 

9. Take things always by the smooth handle. 

10, When angry, count ten before yon s|,eak ; 
if very angry, count a hundred. 
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RHYMES AND FANCIES. 

Like many another reader, Miss Helen Fair- 
bairn was pleased with the series of "Quaint 
Rhymes and Fancies." Furthermore, " .Bliss 
Carman's Stan/as were so delightful" (we quote 
her own words) that she felt tempted to try her 
pen on some of those Rhymes and Fancies, and 
the following samples are her first attempt : - 

I. 

MALBAYE. 
(Trioi.ut.) 
Couid 1 hear the waves caressing 
Malbaye's rocks and sandy shore. 
Every breath would briny a blessing. 
Could I hear the waves caressing, 
Softly rushing, forward pressing, 
Whisp'ring rest and hope once more ; 
Could I hear the waves caressing 
Malbaye's rocks and sandy shore I 

II. 

Her next effort is a Dizain, which enters very 
well, indeed, into the introspective spirit of that 
shape of Decade. 

WHY BUND ARE YE? 
(Dizain.) 

" Poor Love is blind !" the people, laughing, cry ; 

And, wondrous fact, the people all agree, 

" Aye, blind indeed," philosophers reply, 

" In truth," say moralists, " he cannot see." 

" Ah, Love," the poet sighs, " why blind are ye?" 

Oh, poet, that you could be so deceived ! 

The artist, too, the fiction has believed, 

And his sketched Love with bandaged eyes we find. 

The truth is this — though hard to be received, 

Love, only, sees, and all the rest are blind ! 

III. 

There is a fine fancy in the following Roundel : 

THE MORNING STAR. 
(Roundel,) 
One lonely Star, a paling jewel gleams 
In Dawn's pure breast, where sweet new glories are, 
All flushed with triumph over night — still dreams 

One lonely Star. 

Oh, faint and fair ! still farther and more far, 
Within the Morning's pearly flushing streams, 
Gleaming above a purple cloudy bar. 

Oh, Morning Star ! thy fading radiance seems 
An angel prayer that no dark stain may mai 
This day, in whose fair dawning faintly beams 

One lonely Star. 

IV 

The Villanelle is the best of the whole, and, for 
a first attempt, is fraught with graceful conceit. 

SEASIDE SOUNDS. 

(VlI.r.ANKUJC.) 

The ripples softly sink and swell, 
And rush to break upon the shore, 
The trailing sea weeds weave a spell. 

White, sun- warmed sands the waves repel, 
Each farther reaching than be fori: ; 
The ripples softly sink and swell. 

Sweet, idle thoughts they, whisp'ring, tell ; 
In sunlit air white sea birds soar, 
The trailing sea weeds weave a spell. 

Like distant chime from silver bell, 
Each rhythmic tone revealing more, 
The ripples softly sink and swell. 

The sunbeam* on the wavelets dwell, 
And dance delight with gleaming oar, 
The trailing sea weeds weave a spell. 

Sweet sea-born airs nc-w hopes impel, 
That thrill the heart to inmost core, 
The ripples soltly sink and swell, 
The trading sea weeds Weave a spell, 
Montreal. IIki.kn Kaihmaikn. 



The new ninth edition of the Kuuydfjp.i dia Britannica 
consists of 50,000 copies, of whi. h the United States take 

4<3,OOU, 

three conditions of true happiness are order, content ami 
industry, Three things to light for, honour, eonnlry, and 
home. 'l'\mx things to govern, temper, uxigue, and on 
duet, Three things to think about, life, death, and eternity, 

We hear no more about Sangster, Why not prepare 
that memorial volume, which we RlggwUd IOBM lime ago, 
and for which we ate certain that it would take well with 
the ptfbiks .' If Mr. gaogtter will not put he, h«nd to it, 1*1 

him depute DM 01 our first writers in Monlieul, who h*l 
volunteered to do it. 
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CHOLERA OF 1832. 

Dr. Stephen Ayers, called the "Cholera i hjetor" 
(I think his Christian name was Step/tun), visited 
Montreal when the terrible outbreak of Asiatic 
cholera was at its height, in the Summer of 1832, 
bringing with him what he claimed to be a remedy 
for the cholera. He came, I believe, from one of 
the New England States. His prescription was 
as follows : Charcoal and /tag's lard, mixed, with 
maple sugar (scraped). He was very successful, 
at least he got the credit, for he inspired the great- 
est confidence. He presented a very curious 
appearance ; was careless and slovenly in his 
dress ; he wore a slouch hat and loose made 
clothes. His beard and hair were iron gray, which 
he allowed grow long (an usual thing at that time). 
In passing through the streets, on his rounds at- 
tending the stricken, he used to create mute a 
sensation by his extraordinary appearance. He 
carried a long staff and a leather bag, or wallet, 
and two or three rawboned colts followed him on 
his rounds. It was said these lived on shavings (?) 
Altogether there was a great air of mystery about 
him and his colts. No one knew from whence 
he came, and by the humble classes, who looked 
on him with the greatest veneration, he was sup- 
posed to be St. Antoine, or his apparition, after 
St. Anthony (an abbot of the fourth century).* 

He made no charge for his services, but ac- 
cepted an offering when made to him. I be- 
lieve he petitioned the old House of Assembly of 
Lower Canada, some time after, for compensation, 
but for some reason, I do not now recollect, his 
petition, I think, was not entertained. 

He was very successful in quite a number of 
cases, but whether from the effect of the "remedy," 
or from the unbounded confidence he inspired, I 
cannot tell, nor was it possible, perhaps, under 
the circumstances, to tell. At any rate, the char- 
coal and hog's lard treatment was not followed, 
that I know of, during the subsequent outbreaks 
of Asiatic cholera, which visited Montreal in 1834, 
1849 a "d 1854, nor did Dr. Ayers return to us. 
Perhaps some other old inhabitant can furnish 
you with additional information about that strange 
man who so mysteriously appeared here, almost 
like an apparition, during the horrors accompany- 
ing the outbreak of the Asiatic cholera of 1832. 

I may add that I had a very bad attack of the 
cholera at that time, and was given over, but my 
youth (a boy at the time) and Dr. Caldwell carried 
me through, without the assistance of Dr. Ayer's 
or his remedy. 

E. M. 



* During a great epidemic of erysipelas which broke wit m francs 
in A I). 1080, his prayers were invoked, and that plague stayed. 
Henec the popular name, " St. Anthony's cure." 



BLONDES AMONG THE CREOLES. 

We are not hidebound nor narrow-minded, says 
the New Orleans Picayune, in our admiration for 
female beauty. The fair and ! he dark, the blondes 
and brunettes, all have their special charms and 
admirable points. Besides the beauty of feature 
and colour there is also a spiritual and intellectual 
beauty which is quite as potent as the other. In 
the presence of a pure and lovely soul or a spark 
ling intellect and a delighting disposition, one ma\ 
be so completely enchanted as to be utterly blind 
to material things, But whatever maybe our liber 
ality in matters of love and admiration for the 
beautiful sex, and we recognize their claims with- 
out regard to ethnological or geographical limits, 
we are bound to reserve a special homage for our 
own Southern women, and we are moved to this 
by the following tribute tO Louisiana beauty. It 
was contributed to The Boyce (Rapides parish) 
Headlight by one who signs herself a - Cane River 
Girl, " This is her verdict :— 

«• Many of our Northern friends picture all 
Creoles with dark, swarthy skins, hair black as the 
raven's wing, and eyes of" ebon darkness. Now, 
this is altogether an erroneous fancy. Why, some 
of the girls have lily white complexions, golden 
locks and eyes of heaven's Own blue ! In the little 
village where I live there are four sisters, all of 
the purest blonde type, and it would be dilfuuill 
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to find anywhere in the wide world fairer, sweeter, 
lovelier maidens than they, Whenever I read of 
the ' dark-skinned Creole' a smile crosses my face, 
and I wish the reader's eyes could rest upon my 
' rosebud garden of girls.' 

As I write these lines a dainty Creole maiden 
enters my presence. She has come like a gleam 
of sunshine athwart a murky sky, to chase away 
the clouds which sometimes surround me ; and 
truly she is a fair vision to ga/.e upon, sitting 
where the sun shines full upon her, revealing the 
glint of gold in her wavy brown hair, which ripples 
above a broad, fair brow. Her pearly cheeks are 
slightly tinged by the sun's kisses, and her 
eyes, of ' passionless, peaceful blue, ' are gazing 
tenderly upon me, utterly unconscious of her own 
picturesque loveliness. The mind of this gentle 
girl is as pure and bright as her face. Altogether 
she is one of earth's fairest (lowers. 

" I have lived among the Creoles nearly all my 
life, but 1 am not one of them. 1 am what they 
call 'an American. ' Why that term should not be 
applied to them is a mystery which I connot solve. 
I have a penchant for Creole girls. They are 
usually dainty and refined, sensitive and sympa- 
thetic, light-hearted and sunny tempered. Then 
the marks of deference they pay to old age is truly 
something to be admired, and might well be im- 
itated by many of my American sisters. A Creole 
girl rarely ever sullies her lips with that slang 
which is so generally used nowadays. She is usually 
reared in seclusion, and her days glide by peace- 
fully and tranquilly. This tranquility is seldom dis- 
turbed by a storm cloud. She is content to remain 
at home, where there is always a wide field of 
action, and 'do her duty in that state of life unto 
which it shall please Cod to call her. ' 

" There are many other fine characteristics which 
the Creole girl possesses, and I regret that I have 
not time to mention them. I have had to steal the 
moments to write even these few lines. But before 
closing this article I must admit that the majority 
of Creoles are dark ; there are many nutbrown 
maidens, but some of them are ' fair, very fair. ' " 



HERE AND THERE, 



THE VATICAN. 



The Vatican at Rome is a collection of build- 
ings, erected at various times and for different 
purposes, consisting of a Papal residence, a library 
and a museum. The first residence of the Popes 
was built by St. Symmachus (498-514). This an- 
cient palace was rebuilt in the thirteenth century 
by Innocent III., and greatly enlarged by Nicholas 
III. (1 277- 1 23 1 ) ; but the Lateran continued to 
be the Papal residence, and the Vatican palace 
was used only on state occasions, and for the 
reception of any foreign sovereigns visiting Rome. 
While the Popes resided in Avignon, Prance. 
(1309-1377), the Lateran palace fell into decay; 
and, for the sake of greater security afforded by 
the vicinity of the fortress of St, Angelo, it was 
determined to make the Pontifical residence at the 
Vatican,, and the first conclave was held there in 
1378. The length of the Vatican palace is 1,151 
English feet, its breadth 767 feet. It has eight 
grand staircases, twenty courts, and is said to 
contain 11,000 apartments of different sizes. 
The small portion of the Vatican inhabited by the 
Pope is never seen except by those who are ad- 
mitted to a special audience. Two hundred and 
fifty-five Popes are reckoned from St. Peter to 
Pius IX., inclusive. The library of the Vatican 
was founded by the early Popes, but greatly aug- 
mented in modern times It is the oldest and 
most celebrated library in Europe. The noble 
hall is of splendid architectural proportions, sur- 
rounded by an immense double gallery, the whole 
adorned with frescoes, busts, statues and columns, 
but no books or manuscripts are to be seen ; they 
are all inclosed in cabinets of painted wood. The 
number of printed books does not exceed 40,000 ; 
but the collection of manuscripts is the finest in 
Europe, and is said to amount 10 upward 01 
25,000. The Museum ol Ait is the finest in the 
world. Among its paintings are several of the 
most famous of the old masters. It contains also 
10,000 pieces of statuary, yet so ample is the space 
that it nowhere appears crowded. 



Dr. Oi.ivkk Wendki.i. Holmes and the vener- 
able Dr. Peabody, of Cambridge, once had an 
appointment to see a statue of Eurydice. Dr. 
Holmes arrived first, and, when a few moments 
later his friend drove up in a buggy, he greeted 
him with the obvious pun, "Ah, you rid I see '." 
Dr. Peabody was much pleased with this saliy, 
and, on his return home, attempted to repeat it to 
his family. " Dr. Holmes was extremely witty 
this afternoon," he said. " We went to see the 
Eurydice, and, when I drove up, he said, quick as 
a Hash, ' Ah, doctor, I see you came in a buggy.'" 
What the Czar and Czarina Read. — The 
Emperor of Russia has decorated several Erench 
authors, and has thereby offended the Germans, 
some of whose principal writers would also have 
been decorated, no doubt, but for the fact that 
neither the Emperor nor the Empress ever reads 
German. His Majesty's favourite authors are 
Dumas pere, Balzac, Paul de Kock, and Edrnond 
About ; while the Empress likes Prosper Merimee, 
Victor Hugo, and Octave Feuillet ; and she also 
reads many English works, preferring those of 
Dickens, Scott, Marryat, Thackeray, and Wilkie 
Collins. They are both particularly fond of 
Lever's novels, and "Ten Thousand a Vear" and 
"Valentine Vox" are constantly taken up by 
them, and " Vivian Gray" and "Henrietta Temple" 
are also favourites. 

Of the Home of Thomas A-Kempis, a writer 
says: "Situated in a flat expanse of the Rhine 
province, close to the frontier of Holland, and 
about two hours' railroad ride to the northwest of 
Cologne, is the little town of Kempen, with about 
5,000 inhabitants, and much given up to the iron 
industry, which has flourished there from some 
time out of mind. Kempen is a name Germanized 
from the ancient Latin designation of the place 
Campi— "the fields"— for this region along the 
Rhine was brought under Roman dominion almost 
with the beginning of our era, and was one of the 
first to accept the Christian religion. As early as 
the period of the Pepins it was a centre of Chris- 
tian zeal, and Cologne, which is the seat of the 
diocese to which Kempen belongs, is still called 
1 the Northern Rome.' " 

San Pietrini.— The men employed about the 
dome and roof of St. Peter's are called San Pietrini. 
They dwell upon the roof. Most of them were 
born there, as were generations of their kind gone 
before. There are forty-one of them— twenty 
regular employes, seventeen supernumeraries, two 
aspirants to the place of supernumerary, and two 
who do only sweeping and cleaning. The ilium 
ination of the dome and cupola used to take over 
^00 men. Extra hands were hired for the occa- 
sion from trades and occupations in which labour 
is done at dizzy heights, and they were set to 
work under the direction of the San Pietrini. 
Every precaution was taken against accidents. 
The writer's informant, a San Pietrino, grown old 
and grey in the service, said that though often 
times some of the men employed were careless, 
yet during the forty-four years preceding 1S70 
only three men, all of them San Pietrini, had lost 
their lives by falling. 

The La i f. Sir Frederick Pollock. — The 
death is announced of Sir (William) Frederick 
Pollock, late Queen's Remembrancer. Sir Fred- 
erick has been gradually sinking for the last month. 
The illness, which seems to have been more ot a 
gradual collapse than any specific disease, dates 
from lust spring. The eldest son of the Right 
Hon Lord Chief Baron Pollock, he was bom m 
1 S 1 5, and educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
taking his 11. A, degree in 1S38, and M.A. in 1840. 
He was called to the Par at the Inner lemple its 
1H58, and was appointed a Master of the Court 
of "Exchequer in 1846, Queen's Remembrancer m 
1S7 1. and Senior Master of the Supreme Court ot 
judicature when the Judicature Act came into 
■ation. These offices he resigned 111 iSS». He 
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i*irge docking* are n«t as fashionable a* the? were 
l*Tore" Christmas 

" My dear wife," murmured paterfamilias as he looked 
at the dressmaker'* bill. 

No one has ever yet htxn able to explain why a ki*» is 
such a pleasant thing, hat the subject is being constantly 
investigated. 

If there is anything which will make a young man <piery 
whether evolution K not a failure, it is to net a pretty girl 
kiss a uuj£ drMj, 

Many a man who thinks he is marrying the lady Utvl- 
out in the eonrse of three or four vears afterward, that be 
has got the tiger instead. 

From Froebel, the widow of the pioneer Sa»dersjartner, 
receives a pension of $t,ooo mark*, 'list- was one of the 
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married at last, Far 
think it was about I 
Something in a 
mare alter me, 
" Rath, 
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was well known in the world ol letters 
he published a translation of Dante's " Divine 
Comedy" in blank verse, line for hue; and m 
t g 7 5 he edited "MftCready** Reminiscences," 



" I^t me see. Blue eyes and- -tr — sorry, sir, but our blue 
ties with red edges are all sold. Have some in next 
week." 

'there is no doui.*t that an active politician can be an 
honest man if he tries, but there is a serious, qaestkm 
whether he can be an honest man and still keep on feeing 
an active politician. 

Customer : Here's something in my chicken salad, waiter, 
that looks a good deai like feathers. Waiter : Bat cahit' t 
be poss'ble, sah. Customer : Why not ? Waiter : Kasc 
calves tlon* hab no feathers. 

A petition is being circulated among the business m>eB of 
New York who patronize the elevated read, requesting the 
guards not to kill more than one member of a family, except 
in cases of absolute necessity. 

The Wife was not Incredulous, Bat - -. Blotlerwick : 
I see that the bustle is no longer worn. His Wife : Where 
did you see that, my dear ? KloUerwiek (meekly ) : When 
you "see it in the street jnst Set me know. 

Unusually High : 64 Hubbard, how's the colonel to-day ?" 
•• W'y, de doctah say, sah, he tercip'atuah a hun'ered and 

eight,' and he fevah- " "Temperature a hundred and 

eight I" " Yes, sah, a hun'erd an* eight in tie shade." 

Teacher : Johnny, can you tell roe anything you have 
been thankful for in the past year? Johnny (without hesi- 
tation) : Yessur. Teacher : Well, johnny, what is is ? 
lohmsv : Whv, when you broke your arm you couldn't Ikk 
us for two months. 

Mr, Staylate : Y-a-as, 1 hate those an— simple-minded 
country people that show everything they feel. Miss West 
end : it is a mere matter of training. One of the first 
things I taught was the art of appearing interested when 
bored half to death. 

Bobby : Ma, did pa spend a good deal of time at the 
dentist's wheu he was in New York ? Mother ; I didn't 
know that he was at the dentist's at all, Bobby. Why ? 
Bobby : 1 heard him tell Mr. Smith that it cost him over » 
hundred dollars to get his eye-teeth out. 

First benedict : " Yes, it is mighty ejuiet at hnote, Wheu 
wife and I are alone in the evening you could hear the clock 
lick.'* Second benedict (unhappily wedded to a temper) ; 
" The silence is still more oppressive at my house. When 
w ife and 1 are alone you can only hear the broomstick." 

New Chicago Pastor: "Of what State is your twsfeMnl 
a native, Mrs. Yenees ?" Mrs. Veneer, of Chicago : 
*» Connecticut, I believe, sir." " 0« you know in what 
part of the State he was born J** "1 don't think he was 
ever born, sir I so often hear him speak of himself to 
others a- a self-made man." 

" What is an orphan ?" asked the teacher in the elaa* of 
definitions. Nobody seemed to know, « Well, Tarn an 
orphan," sail! the teacher, seeking an illustration that would 
not reveal too much. At this a hand popped up and the 
owner of it exclaimed ; " An orphan is a woman that wants 
to get ma.ried and can't." 

Thev were packing Mr, Ms trunks for a Journey. 
" There's just room in thai corner for this Bible, John," 
said Mrs, Bitlus. *> 1M like to take it," he replied, as he 
put the book regretfully aside, " Kit 1 can't ecmsctentiousty 
do it, awl leave that 1«>\ of cigars, Maria, The? would he 
a temptation to Tommy." 

A Statesman's Trials, Stranger (10 eminent states- 
man) i "' Will you promise me ■* Kminent Statesman : 
" Really, sir, 1 can promise nothing, So many applica- 
tions are made " *" Bat 1 only wanted you u> promUe 
ihat you will meet a party of friends of mine at nine o'clock 
to eat some oysters you know," •» Certainty, my dear sir, 
certainly," 
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COMMENDABLE FORESIGHT. 

" Now tell me. Lude, why don't you enter in your album the date of your birth as 
year young friecds have done ? At fourteen you need make no secret of it ! " 

" No, Mother ; but just think how awkward it would be in ten years from now, when 
it may be necessary for me to be only twenty ! " 




HOW SHE KNEW. 

"The rent ? Ma forgot to leave the money for it when she went out.'' 

" Indeed ! how do you know ? " 

" Ma told me, —in case you should call ! " 
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Winter Carnival 
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AMMAN PACIFIC 

--RAILWAY 



FAST TRAINS 

STEEL TRACK 

FINEST COACHES 

$lilHMtlIH*mMUtlllllllfllllllHIHIIil?; 

CHEAP BETID ROTES 

From all stations east of Peterboro 
4th to 9th FEBRUARY. 

From stations west cf Peterboro 
2nd to 8th FEBRUARY. 

All Tickets gx>d for Return till 
*3th FEBRUARY. 

RETURN RA T£$ from Toronto, $10,00; 
Ottawa, $4.20; Quebec, $5.40; 
London, $13.85; St. Thomas, $14.00. 

Corresponding low rates from other 
Stations 

For TMs*t», Sdeefriin; Car itwibt., Programmes, &c, 
Wtfy to my Ticket Ageut of the CANADIAN' 
PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
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ARKER'S SHORTHAND SCHOOL. 



Hundreds of pupils have been placed in the best posi- 
tions. Typewriting at 

smmmm typewritek agency, 

adjoining the School. Full particulars in Cnuular 
for which please apply. 

No. 47 King Street East, 

* Toronto. 



DBIJJK LIFE-GIVING ST. LEON WATEE. 

Wholesale Agkkcies : 
QUEBEC ; Giwgras, Lakcuhs t Co. 
MONTREAL: A. I'wlik, 54 Victoria Square. 
TORONTO : Jas. Good * Co., no & fi 7 Yonge St., 
and m% King St., W. 



EHSTORHFLUID. 
Registered — A delightfully refreshing pre- 
paration for the hair. Should be used 
daily. Keeps the scalp healthy, prevents 
dandruff, promotes the growth. A perfect 
hair dressing for the family, 25c per bottle. 

HENRY R. GRAY, Chemist, 
M4 St. Lawrence Main Street. 



COME IN. 

You are welcome 10 come in and bring in youi 
friends to see our specimens of Portraiture Groups, 
Colored Miniatures, North-West Views, Sc. 

+ NOTMHN 8 SON,* 

17 Bleurv Street, MONTREAL. 



Fine Art Photographs 

Great Reduction in Prices ! 

The Soule Photockafh Co/S capacity for reproducing the works of Ancient and Modern 
Artists, being now much increased, prices for the coming season will be as follows : 

UUnettfaouU* 6 in 15 ct». each. I Large about 9 x 12 "... $< 00 each. 

Medium " 6x8 ".,.,30 " " | Extra « 12 x 15 so 

tlMMOUNTHI). 

Catalogue of 208 pages, detailing over 15,000 paintings, etc.. from 
800 years IS, C, to 1888, 3$ Cents each. 

127 Wellington St. West, TORONTO, Canada. 
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ICTURESQUE • * 
SUMMER RESORTS 

NORTH OF QUEBEC, 

THROUGH TUB 



Magnificent ocenery 

OR THE 

LHURENTIDES. 



EXPRESS TRAINS EACH 111 DAILY. 



The fittest Wheat Lands in Camilla am »*» 
offerer! for sale by the Provincial Govern- 
ment in the Lake St. John Territory. 

tgPfm PARTICULARS SKK K>Ll»KRS.'« 

4. #, iCttff. 

Sot:r«iiry ami (sfeljSp* i 

A I, US. II A HOY, 

Oan'l t'toittlvt ami Pi**, Agem, 
<)ii«l>t>i<. 



DOMINION ILLUSTRATED " |8 PRINTED, IS MANUFACTURED 1Y TMI CANADA PAPER COMPANY. 

P,m <* C**AD« Bank Not* Co., I.im., Montreal 





AC M.n THOMSON, 
Tin: vn.Nt. Canawan Soi'kaKo, 
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The Dominion Illustrated. 

$4.00 PES? ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
Q. K. DBS BARATS A SON, publlshors, 
16a At. James Street. Montreal. 
GBORGK 8. MACRAE, Wkstrrj* Aurnt, 
ur Wellington Street West. Toronto. 
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Otli FEBRUARY, 18SO. 

PUBLISHERS' NOTICE, 

The Dominion Illustrated Publishing 
Company. 

We are forming a joint stock company to own 
and publish this journal. Its success as a com- 
mercial enterprise is now beyond doubt The 
reception given the p.iper by the Press and the 
Public has been enthusiastic. The subscription 
lists keep swelling day by day. The advertising 
is steadily improving and the outlook generally is 
excellent. We started the Dominion Illus- 
trated with limited means, and have, single- 
handed, brought it to a period when the employ- 
ment of additional capital is not only justified by 
the work done, the results achieved, and the cer- 
tainty of success, but is required for the improve- 
ment, permanency and economic production of 
the paper. The proposed capital of the company 
is $50,000, in shares of fioo, a notable portion of 
which is already subscribed by good business 
men, whose names are a guarantee of efficient and 
successful administration. Among these are : 

Hon. Sir Donald A. Smith, K.C.M.G., M.P., 
President of the Bank of Montreal, Governor 
Hudson's Bay Company, etc, etc. 

Andrew Robertson, Esq., Chairman Montreal 
Harbour Commissioners : President Royal 
Canadian Insurance Company ; President 
Bell Telephone Company ; President Mont- 
real General HospitaL 

Hon. Geo. A. Drummond, Senator ; Vice-Presi- 
dent Bank of Montreal : President Canada 
Sugar Refining Company ;. President Canada 
lute Company ; President Montreal Board of 
Trade. * 

Jacques Grenier, Esq., President of La Banque du 
Peuple ; Chairman Finance Committee of the 
City Council, &c. 

R. B. Angus, Esq., Director Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, President Montreal Art 
Association, etc., etc. 

George Hague, Esq., General Manager of the 
Merchants' Bank of Canada. 

W. W. Chiprnan, Csq., Manager Ontario Bank, 
Montreal. 

Adam Skaife, Esq., of j. H. R. Molson & Co., 

Montreal. 
Gust. W. Wicksteed, Q.C., Ottawa. 

The limited time we can spare from the arduous 
labours connected with the publication does not 
allow us to cation, nor even to write to, the many 
friends and well-wishers of The Dominion Illus- 
trated, who may be both able and willing to 
assist in the enterprise. We therefore take this 
means of reaching them and asking them, as a 
particular favour, to send us their names, so that 
we may mail to them a detailed statement and 
prospectus. We would like to have shareholders 
all over the Dominion, and will be pleased to have 
applications for one share, five shares, or ten, from 
any of our friend*. They will find it an invest- 
ment that will be highly profitable and can only 
increase in value year by year. For prospectus 
and for* of application, address the publishers, 
Desha rats & Son, 

Montreal 
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The Government deserve honour for the ready 
and fearless way in which instructions have been 
given not to issue any more licenses to American 
fishing vessels, under the Modus Vivendi. Some 
of the leases expired on the 31st January and 
have not been renewed; the remainder, which 
were issued for one year from date, will expire 
during the early summer 

A curious event lately occurred in California. 
A tree on a mountain, in Alpine County, Cal., 
was struck by lightning during a thunderstorm. 
The fluid followed the trunk into the ground, and 
immediately there burst forth a brilliant fire, which 
has continued to burn ever since. It is believed 
the lightning ignited a bed of coal, which is now 
feeding the flame. 

The swell families of New York seem to be 
going to bring again into fashion the shorts and 
black silk hose of their forefathers, before, during, 
and even after the Revolution. At the most bril- 
liant ball of the season so far in New York a half 
dozen of gentlemen were thus arrayed, and Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt has asked the same gentle- 
men to -bedeck themselves in the same garb for 
her next dancing party. 

The Secretary of State has received from the 
United States Minister to Great Britain a telegram 
stating that the British Government has notified 
him of its acceptance of the invitation to the In- 
ternational Maritime Conference, to be held in 
Washington this autumn, subject to certain re- 
servations as to the nature of the particular ques- 
tions to be submitted, and to the necessity of 
ratification by powers represented. 

Mr. Gladstone does not seem to be aware that 
Canada claims Mr. Fldison, the inventor, as one 
of her sons, having said, in speaking through 
Edison's phonograph : " Your great country is 
leading the way in the important work of inven- 
tion, and heartily do we wish it well." Edison's 
parents were Canadians and Edison himself spent 
the best years of his life in Canada, although, by 
the accident of birth, he is an American citizen. 

Mr. John Lowe, Deputy Minister of Agricul- 
ture, has gone to the Maritime Provinces to make 
arrangements for the reception of immigrants next 
season. The present indications are that the 
volume of immigration this year will be much 
greater than last. Mr. Lowe has been practically 
the Minister of Immigration, and knows more 
about that great movement than any one in Can- 
ada. I lis judgment and discrimination are equalled 
only by his energy. 

A theological student at Albei t College, Belle- 
ville, Out., Charles Edwards has been advised by 
an unknown friend in England, thai he is heir to 
an 1 state valued at several hundred thousand 
pounds. He came to Canada with a lot of friend- 
less waifs, and found a home at Mardunonl, belle 
villc, being subsequently adopted by a. farmer in 
Thurlow, named Edwards, whose name he bears. 
By his own industry he was educating himself for 
the ministry, ft k said he was the victim of an 
unscrupulous relative, who thought to cheat him 
out of his forturne, 

Ske Americans are only helping us, while they 
mean to harm. The Ottawa lumbermen are re 



joie.ing over a measure introduced into the United 
States House of Representatives by Mr. Farquhar, 
of Buffalo, They hope to see it become law. Mr. 
f'arquhar's bill, they claim, will simply protect 
Canadian forests from the American invader. It 
provides that no raft of logs or timber shall be 
brought into or taken out of any harbour, port of 
the United States, nor brought into or upon any 
of the great lakes from any river, stream, port or 
place in the Dominion of Canada or any other 
foreign port. 

While the Knickerbockers of New York are 
going back to the garb of their forefathers, there 
is a leaning in London toward another olden form 
of raiment. A notion is taken from a fashion- 
plate of the Directoire, the Consulate or the Em- 
pire, and a little added here, or pruned off there, 
and the result is a modernized Directoire coat 
and skirts, or a short-waisted Empire gown and 
wide sash. The last style, however, has to be 
more modified than the first, as the English 
women do not, as yet, take as kindly to the high 
waist as their French sisters, not having discovered 
that, to a really good figure, it is by no means un- 
becoming. 

THE GREAT CARNIVAL OF THE 
NORTH. 

If the question were asked, " What is the most 
striking characteristic of Canada?" the answer 
would undoubtedly be — its Winter Carnival. It 
has about it a picturesqueness that is distinctively 
Canadian, a freedom that well comports with our 
institutions, and a sense of enjoyment such as 
only obtains in a climate where winter occupa- 
tions and winter pastimes are possible. The Ice 
Palace, fashioned by the hands of skilful work- 
men, may be said to represent the strength and 
beauty and rugged grandeur of the Canadian 
character, while the varied pleasures in which our 
people take part during the winter months lend 
tone and colour and warmth to a picture which 
has left its impress on the minds of multitudes of 
men from other lands. If nature has been lavish 
in her distribution of keen frosts and snowfalls iu 
these northern latitudes, she has, with due regard 
for the law of compensation, been equally lavish 
in her distribution of the physical qualities which 
enable our people to make the most of them. The 
outdoor enjoyments of a Canadian winter are a 
perpetual tonic, and play an important part in 
building up a community of men and women, 
whose ancestors came from beyond the sea to 
found a new nation and unfold for the records of 
civilization the pages of half a continent. 01 
such a land Whittier must have spoken with in- 
spired thought when lie saiel : 

" [ hear the Iread of pioneers 

Of nations yet to be, 
The first low wash of waves where soon 

Shall coll a human sea," 

Our peuple display the true philosophical spirit 
when they make the best of the conditions by 
which they are environed, and the Winter Car- 
nival, with its Ice Palace and concomitant pastimes, 
proves to the world thai climatic conditions 
which at first appear to be harsh and inhospitable, 
can be made subservient to the purposes and plea- 
sures of a progressive people. During the winter 
months Montreal becomes the Mecca of pleasure 
seekers from other climes, and the eagerness with 
which they look forward to the return of the Car 
nival season, and the /cal with which they enter 
into the enjoyments pertaining io if, reflect the 
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feelings which dominate our people, and give 
buoyancy and brightness to the rule of the Frost 
King in his Canadian Kingdom, People who 
have never been in Canada during the winter sea- 
son have but vague and ill defined ideas of the 
enjoyment that is had in snowshoeing, tobogganing 
and sleigh-riding, and a visit: to Montreal serves to 
dissipate the absurd ideas that prevail in some 
countries that our people can see the North Pole 
from their back windows, and that they con rarely 
ever venture out of doors while the snow is on 
the ground. Winter is really the most delightful 
and exhilarating season of the year in Canada, and 
the denizens of warmer climes who visit the Car- 
nival have ample opportunities of determining for 
themselves, by practical experience, how much 
enjoyment is to be taken out of our winter 
pastimes. The climax of the Winter Carnival is 
seen in the storming of the Ice Palace, a sight 
which is in its way a thing of beauty, and a fitting 
conclusion of a season of merriment and pictur- 
esquesness, of which the early pioneers, whose 
bark canoes floated languidly on the placid waters 
of the St. Lawrence, little dreamed, but which 
their successors have crystallized into a glowing 
reality, instinct with life and movement, while 
Mount Royal looks down from its Olympian 
heights, wrapped in its mantle of purity, and keeps 
watch and ward, lending the grandeur and beauty 
of its proportions to a scene which lives in the 
memory forever after. 

And, among the other winter sports, we must 
not forget the silver skate and the glories of the 
crystal of the Victoria Rink. This Round has 
been one of the institutions of Montreal, long be- 
fore any other form of sport. The Tournaments, 
the Games, the Exhibitions, the Fancy Dress 
Masquerades and the Dances have all rendered 
this parallelogram of frozen water the most bril- 
liant scene in America and unsurpassed even in 
St. Petersburg!). Visitors from abroad never miss 
this scene of splendour. And this year will be 
no exception. Lord Stanley and his family will 
open their eyes on the glittering spectacle, and 
will doubtless not miss a single one of the events. 
Perhaps nothing will so impress the inmates of 
Rideau Hall with the winter pleasures of Montreal. 

THE CITY OF MONTREAL. 

The following, written for the programme of the 
Winter Carnival, by Mr. S. E. Dawson, deserves 
to be read in connection with our winter sports : 

Visitors to our Winter Carnival must not hastily 
conclude that we are a Hyperborean people, of 
cheerful disposition in outward seeming, but, in 
reality, wrestling for our living with an unfavour- 
able climate and holding Carnivals to keep our 
spirits up. A glance from the Mountain 1'ark 
over the substantial buildings of the city and the 
costly villas of the suburbs will convince any 
stranger that we are a people with a surplus of 
material comforts, The numerous tall chimneys, 
which are obscuring the clear sky with smoke, 
only partially explain our resources, Nor will our 
petition be explained by remembering that Mont- 
real is the pivot of two immense railway systems, 
For not only does the Grand Trunk centre here, 
extending from Cortland and Quebec to Chicago 
and through the West a system with its branches 
of 4,090 miles, under one management but the 
Canadian Pacific system, with an aggregate length 
of miles, the longest railway in the world- 
reaching, under one management, (Venn the Atlan- 



tic to the Great Western Ocean— has its vital 
centre in Montreal. These two railways span the 
St, Lawrence here by bridges, each unique of its 
kind— the Victoria Bridge, 9,184 feet, and the 
Canadian Pacific Bridge, 3,660 feet in length. 
Montreal, then, is a very remarkable centre of 
converging railways ; but even this circumstance 
does not fully explain the whole business of the 
city, for the exports amounted in the year just 
closed to $24,049,638 ; and the imports for the 
year ending September 30th, 1888 (the latest date 
attainable now), to $41,481,330; while the aggre- 
gate banking capital, of those banks only which 
have been originated and have their head offices 
here, amounts (with the accrued rest) to $32,- 
000,000. 

Nature, at Montreal, runs through a wider cycle 
of change than in any other city of similar size in 
the world. A few short months hence, and the 
fields, now resting invisible under the snow, will 
start into life, and under a summer temperature, 
the same as that of Central France, even semi- 
tropical crops such as maize, tomatoes and to- 
bacco will ripen in the open air. Wharves, now- 
invisible under the ice, will be encumbered with 
freight discharged all day long from great black- 
hulled ocean steamers, while at night, aided by 
the artificial daylight of electric lamps, long trains 
of cars will roll over these now hidden wharves, 
and distribute the freight over the country as far 
as the Pacific Ocean. It is difficult to realize 
this in winter. The large elevators seem useless 
on the margin of our icy river, over which the 
habitants are drawing their produce to market : 
but the figures of last summer's business, in our 
own silent harbour, will help our visitors to realize 
it. Last season, 655 ocean vessels, nearly all 
steamers of the largest size, measuring 782,473 
tons, arrived at our port. To meet these there 
came from the western lakes 5,500 inland vessels, 
with an aggregate of 863,014 tons. The leading 
items of export during the same period were ; 
Wheat, 2,033,325 bushels; corn, 2,721,282 bush- 
els; peas, 895,314 bushels ; flour, 585,602 barrels ; 
cheese, 1,116,627 boxes; lumber, 120,979,881 
feet; phosphates, 16,133 tons; apples, 264,133 
barrels; cattle, 61,003; sheep, 46)223- These 
are some only of the items which make up our 
summer business. 

But our winter visitor should know that Mont- 
real is not only a port, but also a free port— free 
from all tonnage and harbour dues ; and more- 
over, that it is accessible to the largest ocean 
steamships. At Liverpool there is a depth of 
only 9 feet at low water on the bar of the Mersey *, 
vessels can be docked only when the tide is at its 
height. At New York, the depth over the bar at 
Sandy Hook during low water is 21 feet ; at high- 
est tide, 29 feet. At Boston the range is from 21 
feet at low tide, to 39 1 .- feet at the highest ; but 
from Montreal there is always a depth of 27 V. 
leei of water from the wharves, at lowest river 
level, to the ocean. Thanks, then, to natural ad- 
vantages of situation and to the energy of some of 
her citizens, living and dead, Montreal sits en- 
throned the queen of the waters of the North, 

The future of Montreal as a manufacturing 
centre is bright, because of the orderly and indus- 
trious habits of the working classes. The popula- 
tion in 1888 was 1 ()5,8(>4, and it is difficult to 
foresee to what extent that number may grow 
when all the natural advantages of the city are 
Utilised., The assessed value of the real estate in 



1887 was $102,641,720, and the municipal revenue 
was $1,948,393, A glance at the map will show 
the magnitude of the basin of the River St 
Lawrence, with its tributaries, and a glance at the 
distant shore across the river wiii show the volume 
of its waters. All this water drops 45 feet in 8*^ 
miles, just above the city. The Connecticut 
River at Holyoke affords 60,000 horse-power, and 
this is leased at $4 62 per horse-power per annum, 
so that each mill privilege of 65 horse-power costs 
$300 per annum. Compare the basin of the 
Connecticut with the basin of the St, Lawrence, 
and calculate the number of horse-power running 
to waste at Montreal ; bear in mind the qualities 
of the working population, and the possibilities of 
the city will begin to appear. The day may 
arrive when the queen of the waterways of the 
North will cease to obscure her clear skies with 
the unconsumed residues of coal imported from a 
distance, when a portion of the unused power of 
the river may be utilized, and the aunual cost of a 
horse-power may sink to $5. Then the natural 
advantages of Montreal will stand clearly re- 
vealed, even during a Winter Carnival. 

S. E. Dawson. 



GREEK ART. 

It is not without reason that all enlightened 
ages and peoples have admired Grecian civiliza- 
tion, for there is within it a reflection of eternal 
wisdom and heavenly beauty. It is, furthermore, 
to be observed that the modern world is largely 
indebted to Grecian Art. Civilization is derived, 
in great measure, from Greece, and hence we may 
look there for the sources of light and the explan- 
ation of many of the constituent principles of 
modern society, as we know that water will be 
found clearer and purer the more we draw it from 
its spring. This thought has inspired an eminent 
historian ; 

" In my youth I had conceived the design of 
devoting my whole life to the writing of a history 
of France, in at least eight or ten volumes. I set 
to work, but, on sounding our ancient land of 
Gaul, I found the traces of Rome. At once I 
went to Rome. There it was forced upon my 
mind that Roman civilization had been powerfully 
influenced by that of Greece, I was thus led on 
from Rome to Athens. Godfrey of Bouillon, a 
great warrior and a wise king, full of righteousness, 
was deeply moved by the wonders of art. When 
war and government gave him a respite, he hied 
him to the beautiful churches and to the contem- 
plation of rich sculptures and venerable images." 

We proceed now to establish cerlain principles 
on this Art, which seems at first sight to put into 
one the first attempts of the human race, and 
which, after its effervescence, and its arrival at 
what seems to be the highest degree of plastic 
perfection, has gradually permeated the whole 
world with its influence. To demonstrate this we 
must recall what we have already said on the 
formation of the Hellenic people. Several nations . 
says Thucydides (c. ii., b. I), followed each other, 
without making lasting establishments. Hero- 
dotus and Strabo say the same thing. The coun- 
try was the scene of several migrations. The 
Pelasgi and the Hellenes came together— the one 
from the north, the other from the south of Bactria 
(Turkestan). They sought to settle and fortified 
themselves. They spread over the country with 
enormous buildings, whereof several are still 
standing in Epitus, Thessaly, Beeotia, Attica and 
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the Peloponnesus, Traces of these primitive 
attempts are seen at Corinth, in Attica, at (he 
Acropolis, at Mycense, similar to those found in 
all Italy, where the footsteps of over two hundred 
Pelasgian forms were discovered. Thence was 
established the country and the nationality was 
born which .was reserved for so marvellous a des- 
tiny. Yet, G recce is one of the smallest countries, 
smaller than Portugal. It has only 700,000 inha- 
bitants. 

From she highest antiquity, from the fifteenth to 
the senth century before Christ, famous names are 
brought forward — Hercules, Theseus, Perseus and 
Bellerophon, Then the renowned legends are 
unrolled, — that of Orpheus, Psyche, Danae; the 
Niobides and the Auides. At length we come 
to the Trojan wax, the exploits of the Heracleides, 
and the struggles of the Messenians and Spartans. 
The siege of Troy, for instance, is a subject worthy 
of the greatest attention for the knowledge of 
Grecian antiquity. 

Homer towers by his genius. He gives us the 
most useful information about the knowledge of 
the Greeks. The shields of Achilles, Ajax and 
Nestor are masterpieces of description. 

The learned lecturer closed by describing the 
Erectheron, the Temple of Theseus and the Par- 
thenon, calling attention to the inclined lines of 
the latter. He was severe on Vitruvius and his 
rule and compass principles, and facetiously said 
that, at the battle of Navarino, in 1828, it was not 
only the Turkish and Egyptian fleets that were 
kaocked to pieces, but Vitruvius and his false 
principles went down to tie bottom of the sea. 
After the lecture the public were shown the great 
work of M. Arosa on the Parthenon, by the Abbe 
Desmazures, Professor of Transcendental Arche- 
ology in Laval University. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 



Mr. George Gehan, author of the *' Lancashire Witches," 
" John Barleycorn," aad other works, is dead. He was 74 
years old, 

A paper in the St John, N. B., Progress, by Mr. H. 
Percy Scott, of Windsor, N.S., informs us that the Hali- 
burton Club, of Windsor, have arranged with Mr. F. Wake 
Crofton, Provincial Librarian, to publish " The Study of 
Haliborton; The Mas arid Writer," a work which has re- 
cently engaged the attention of the Historical Society of 
Nova Scotia. 

Mr. G. Birkbeck Hill, the editor of "Jioswell's John- 
sen," has engaged to collect and edit for the Clarendon 
Press the letters of Johnson. Many of these are already in 
print, although scattered through many volumes, while 
many others still remain in. manuscript. Since editing 
" BoswelL" Mr, Hill, has received copirs of letters which 
he had ne ver seen. 

The Provincial Government has appointed Prof. Wm. j. 
Aiexander, of Dalhousie College and the University of 
Halifax, N.S., to the Professorship of English iktuauge 
and Literature in the Toronto University, Prof, Alexander, 
who is a native of Hamilton, Ont, is a scholar of high 
attainment. He is a B. A, of London, also winning high 
honour:; in the Johns Hopkins University, lialtirnwfe, lie 
got the appointment m preference to Wm. Houston, M.A., 
and 1). h. Keys, U.A., of Toronto University, 

The Quebec Chronicle says:— "There are three fellow" 
sh.ps vacant in the English literature section of the Royal 
Socjeiy, and to fill thews vacancies Messrs. Horatio Hale, 
of Clinton, Ont. j Ceo. Patterson, of New Glasgow, N.S., 
and Charles Mair, of Prince Albert, have been nominated, 
k 'he time tor receiving nominations has; closed, they will, 
without, doebt, be elected. Mr. Hale occupies a high rank 
among the philologists of tfcia continent. He has given 
tpesm attention to the native languages of Canada, is the 
author of numerous valuable papers on that subject, as well 
m m the language* of Polynesia, and on important depart- 
mms of the science of language. He IS one of the three 
member* of the British Association wpteklly gomlBawd to 
report ,,u lite physical characters, languages and social con- 

dition <if the Northwest tribe* of Canada. Mi', Patterson 
n« devoted BMietl attention to the history ami archeology 
of Nov* Scotia and to its native Indian tribe*, while Mr. 
Maar is well known a* the author of « Dreamland ' and 
other jwems, and 'TtmmmW a dranw," 
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Agne« Thomson, thk V'oung Canaoian Soprano.— 
Readers of this number cannot fail being struck by the face 
of the young lady whose likeness adorns our front page, and 
they who may be so. fortunate as to hear her sing, will 
readily acknowledge that her voice is as sweet as her face is 
attractive. Agnes Thomson, of Toronto, has gradually 
been winning favour and honours in Western Candda while 
studying under Mr. W. Elliot Haslam, who points with 
pride to the success of his fair pupil. During the past year 
she has still further improved her voice and style under the 
able tuition of Mr. Emilio Agramonte, of New York. 
Agnes Thomson's voice is a brilliant soprano, of such ex- 
ceedingly high range that it extends to F in alt., and it pos- 
sesses a capability and sympathy of expression rarely met 
with in voices of that timbre, the quality of tone being 
exquisite In singing that part of her repertoire which 
comprises the finest operatic gems she excels in brilliant 
fioriture, while in ballad singing, with which, perhaps, she 
delights her audiences most of all, the critics aver that she 
has no equal. " Metrenome," in a Toronto weekly, says : 
"Her singing of 'The Last Rose of Summer' is a. wonder- 
ful instance of this power. When she sings the line ' Are 
faded and gone,' one sees the full autumnal desolation, and 
one's whole sympathy goes out to the poor forlorn blossom 
'left blooming alone.' In strong contrast to this is her 
mischievous ' Comin Thro' the Rye,' where arch, yet in- 
nocent, merriment seems to run riot." "Figaro," in an- 
other Toronto weekly, says : " The chief charm of her 
voice is a happy, joyous quality, which reminds one of the 
birds and sunshine of leafy June." And a Toronto poet 
writes this of her pathetic singing of "Home, Sweet 
Home," which she renders as few can : — 

1 see agen the cottage porch where mother uster sit, 
A watchin' uv tis children while she'd darn the socks er knit. 
I see once more the honeysuckle climbin' round the door, 
Myself, a "lue-eyed baby, chasm' sunbeams on the floor, 
The speckled rooster crowin' and a-waggin' uv his comb 
When little Agnes Thomson's singin' 

Home, 

S .VEET 
• HOMK. 

I've somehow ~ot a feehn' thet, when in the by-an'-bye, 

The great celestial choir's a-singin' up there in the sky, 

The angels joinin' sweetly in the grand, triumphal song — 

They'll dro > their harps an' hush when Agnes Thomson comes along. 

They'll hush, an' silence deeo will reigo. above the cobalt dome 

While little Agnes Thomson sings 'cm 

Home. 

Sweet 

Home. 

Daring her term of study in New York, Agnes Thomson 
sang once in Steinway Hall and once in the Academy of 
Music, and on each occasion she was so appreciated that the 
very exacting critics of that city spoke of her in words of 
the highest praise, especially for her ballad singing. The 
lady's most recent appearance in Canada was upon her re- 
turn to Toronto from New York, when she sang at a con- 
cert given under the auspices of the Royal Grenadiers, and 
attended by the wealth, fashion and. art of the city. An 
ovation of some minutes greeted her appearance upon the 
stage and the enthusiastic applause was overwhelming. 
That Agnes Thomson is not only justly appreciated but de- 
votedly admired in her native province has long since been 
proven, and now her fame is extending over the whole con- 
tinent. As will be seen by the portrait, her face is particu- 
larly pleasing, its chief charm being a bright, sunny smile, 
that never leaves it, and a clear complexion, so characteristic 
of our fair countrywomen, to both of which our engraving 
can scarcely do justice. With robust health, good looks, 
youth, and her sweet voice, it is a fair prediction that before 
many years Agnes Thomson will have acquired universal 
renown, and that we shall point to her with pride as an- 
other Canadian Nightingale. 

Tobogganing, — We present our readers with quite a 
variety of engravings of one of our national winter sports, 
from photographs by Notman and Sutton, rhayea <5f Wal ford. 
The scene of "Tohowanino by Moonlight" is spr.wl 
on Fletcher's Field, than which there there is no more suit- 
able ground in or around Montreal. In the background 
gleam the gables of the Uolf Club-house ; to the left I he 
dark hump of the Mountain, and to tin- right a stretch of 
valley, bounded by the gardens and orchards of thei Hotel 
Dieu. 

" Tut, Park Sijuk" is by ISotmstn. Four infinite lines. 
I hi: members of the several clubs, with their lady attend- 



Grant and. Fred. Hcnxhaw, stopping to rest under the Pines, 
and gathering round the blazing lire, while the numerous 
torches and the fall moon throw fantastic shadow* on the 
silvery snow. 

Thk Ciiairmbn of thk Carnival Committers.— The 
name and qualification of each being given at the foot of the 
engraving, it is not necessary to repeat them here. Suffice 
it 1.0 say that where all have worked like beavers, it would 
be invidious to particularize. The success of the Carnival 
will, in a great measure, have been due to these men, and 
we put .them on record, that their names and their features 
may be equally familiar to fellow citizens and visitors alike. 
The portraits and grouping are Notman's. 

The Ice Castle and Palaces. There is a distinction 

to be made in the names, In 1885, it was an ice Castle 
of gothic times, such as we see in England and Scotland 
and the North of France. In 1886, it was an Ice Palace, 
such as are again seen in many of the " stately homes''' of 
England, and which we find in plenty in the pleasant valley 
of the Loire. In 1887, the Ice Castle was more chastened 
and plainer in outline, offering a better play for the sunlight, 
moonlight and glare of torches. This year we have a 
monumental Ice Castle of greater spread, more massive, and 
more architecturally built than any which has yet stood on 
the classic ground of Dominion Square. We will publish, 
in a fortnight, a line view of it, taken from nature, as were 
those now given, and it will be interesting to compare the 
relative merits of the four constructions. 

Tired Out is another picture by Notman, of two snow- 
shoe trampers, belated in the wilderness, in the teeth of a 
drifting snowstorm, one of them, fagged, falling under the 
burden of his packs, while his sturdy companion stands 
over him, like a Providence, to lighten his load, and spread 
him a couch upon the snow, after which he will set about 
building a great fire and cooking a roaring supper. Then 
the tired man will shake his limbs together and start back 
to the camp or settlement, like a giant refreshed by wine. 
- • . 

A POEM TO THE VIRGIN. 

FROM A MS IN THE CAMBRIDGE PUBLIC LIBRARY, lit THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 



ants, in costume 



child 



ren, with a wary guide, on the left)' 



tWO VOUng ladies with a jolly pilot, in the middle, and on 
the left a similar trio. It is a beautiful scene, full of anima- 
tion, and gives a fine impression of the sport, 

Snowsiiokino, — THK Snowshor Meet, —The old, 
well-known ityjsiing place, at the McGill College Gates. 

'the men strapping on their webbed sandal*, or pulling 
down their tuques, or, being wholly equipped, chatting 
with their fair friends, who have eoroe to si c them oil, and 
who frequently join in the tramp all these present features 
winch are always pleasing to the eye, although witnessed 
every winter. 

"The Smowshoe Halt on the Mountain" is ayam hj 
Surmnerlmyes mid Wiilfind, representing member!, of the 
Tuque Hleue, St. Qeorge, and other clubs', under Kvorgiren 



Mary moder, wel thow be ! 

Mary mayden, think on me. - 

Mayden and moder was never non 

To thee, lady, but thow allon. 

Swete Mary, Mayden clene, (I) 

Shilde me fro all shame and tene; (2) 

And out of synn lady shilde thou me, 

And out of d'et, Tor charite. 

l.ady, for thi joys fyve, 

Gyf me grace in this life 

To know and kepe over all thyng 

Cristyn feath and Goddis biddyng, 

And truly wynne all that is nede 

To me and myne, bothe cloth and fede. 

Ilelpe me, lady, and alle myne ; 

Shilde me, lady, fro hel pyne, (3) 

Shilde me, lady, fro vilany, 

And fro alle wycked company. 

Shilde me, lady, fro eyel shame, 

And from all wycked fame. 

Swete Mary, mayden mylde, 

Fro the fende thou me shilde, 

That the fende me not dere ; (4) 

Swete lady, thou me were (5) 

Both be day and be night ; 

Helpe me, lady, with alle thy might, 

For my friends, lady, 1 pray the, 

That thei may saved be 

To their soulis and their life, 

Lady, for thi joyes gyve. 

For mine enimys I pray also, 

That thei may here so do, 

That thei nor 1 in wrath dye ; 

Swete lady, 1 the pray, 

And thei that he 01 dedly synn, 

Lett hem never die therein ; 

Hut swete lady, thou them rede (o) 

For to amende there my seede (7! 

Swete lady, for me thou pray to hevyn King, 

'In graunt me howsile (S), Christe, and gode endying 

jhesu, for the holy grace, 

In heven blisse to have a place ; 

Lady as I trust in the, 

These prayers that thou graunt me ; 

And I shall, lady, her belyve (9! 

Gratis the with avys five, (to) 

A pater noster and n crude 

Tu helpe me, lady, at my need, 

Swete lady, full of wynne, (II) 

f ull of grui'c and gode within 

As thou art flour of alle thi kynne, 

I )o my synncs for to Wynne, (12! 

And kepe me out of dedly synne, 

That I be never tnkyn therein, 

Clene"-Pure 8, "Howsile"- To admin- 

inter the sacrament* 

9. "IMyvtC Quickly 

10. " Avys " Aves Hwl 
Mary 

11. " Wynne "- Pleasure : 

13. h Wynne" l« 



1 1, 

2. " Tene"- -Sorrow or re- 
proach 
gi " Pyne" Torment 
4, " Dere"— -Tii injure 
C> " Were"- -To defend 
fi, " Uedts" — To ml •• It <• 
7. " Sede"— Seed 
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THE GENIUS OF NAPOLEON. 

Earl Stanhope, in his report of conversations 
with the Duke of Wellington, says ; " I asked him . 
whether he thought Napoleon wholly indebted to 
his genius for his pre-eminence, and whether all 
his marshals were really so very inferior to him? — 
' Oh, yes ; there was nothing like him. He suited 
a French army so exactly ! Depend upon it, at 
the head of a French army, there was never any- 
thing like him. In short, I used to say of him that 
his presence on the field made the difference of 
40,000 men. The French soldiers are more under 
control than ours. It was quite shocking what 
excesses ours committed when once let loose. 
I remember once at Badajos, when we stormed 
the town, entering a cellar and seeing some sol- 
diers lying on the floor so dead drunk that the 
wine was actually flowing from their mouths ! 
Vet others were coming in, not at all disgusted 
at seeing them, and going to do the same. Our 
soldiers could not resist wine. The French, too, 
could shift better for themselves, and always live 
on the country.' " 

" Lady Salisbury asked which was the greatest 
military genius, Marlborough or Napoleon? — 
' Why, I don't know ; it was very difficult to tell. 
I can hardly conceive anything greater than 
Napoleon at the head of an army— especially a 
French army. Then he had one prodigious ad- 
vantage — he had no responsibility — he could do 
whatever he pleased ; and no man has ever lost 
more armies than he did. Now with me the loss 
of every man told. I could not risk so much. I 
knew that if I ever lost 500 men without the clear- 
est necessity, I should be brought upon my knees 
to the bar of the House of Commons." 

An account of the preparations made by Napo- 
leon for the campaign of 18 12, against Russia, is 
given by Major Liebert, of the German general 
staff, in the supplement to the Militar Wochen- 
blatt. li The impression has more or less always 
existed that Napoleon entered upon this campaign 
without sufficient preparation, and that this in the 
first instance led to his defeat, and, secondly, also 
the want of discipline in his heterogeneous army 
caused by this insufficient preparation. This 
theory is, however, being dispelled the more the 
actual facts are brought to light. As regards 
Napoleon himself, the author says that one of the 
chief factors in his victorious wars was the thor- 
ough, systematic preparations that he gave to 
them, and his organizing talent, which enabled 
him to secure for himself a superiority of numbers. 
The principal share of the gigantic work of 
organization activity fell entirely to the Emperor, 
and his wonderful memory, his never-tiring power 
of working, and his investigation of all branches 
of administration, must astonish all who look 
closer into his undertakings. 

It appears that Napoleon had actually brought 
into the field against Russia 608,000 men, 18,700 
horses and 1,372 guns. That was the result of 
the grand preparations which Napoleon had inv 
posed on his own country and on his allies. 
During the whole of his military career he had 
not prepared any campaign in such a thorough 
manner as the Russian ; neither before nor after 
had he been able to dispose of anything like those 
numbers. But even in the course of the present 
century we only see them surpassed in the year 
1870-71. Napoleon seems to have greatly over- 
rated his adversary, however, in expecting to meet 
him on an equal footing with himself and force 
him to a decisive battle ; he could not arrive at 
Hi is, and the wide field over which the enemy had 
to be pursued eventually caused his own break 
down. 

OK EAT BRITISH (IKNEKAUS. 

"Melton Prior,'" of the Illustrated London 
News, replying to the World, speaks thus of our 
praent great Generals : In case of a war into 
which England would be drawn. Adjutant-General 
Lord Wolseley would undoubtedly be in command 
of field operations. After him, Sir Frederick 
Roberts is the best worthy of consideration. 

General Sir Frederick Roberts proved himself a 
hero in Afghanistan. He led that famous quick 
march from Cabul to Candahar. In Buwwh he 



won more laurels, quelling decisively and thor- 
oughly those brave and bigoted outlaws, the 
Dacoits. General Roberts is a small man, with 
heavy dark moustache and grizzled hair. He is 
about fifty-five years old, keen-eyed and irnpres, 
sive. General Roberts is very fond of ladies' society. 

Of General Roberts it is to be said that he, as 
well as nearly every one of the British generals 
hereinafter mentioned, is at that ripe age of dis- 
creet activity which a commander reaches between 
fifty and sixty years of age. 

Major-General Brackenbury was Lord Wolse- 
ley's military secretary. He served gallantly in 
the Ashantee war and wherever Lord Wolseley 
commanded. When General Earle was killed up 
the Nile, General Brackenbury brought Earle's 
column safely back through the perils of the 
cataracts. He is a big, stout man, stern, very 
solemn and reserved. General Brackenbury looks 
every inch a soldier, and has black beard and 
moustache. 

General Sir Evelyn Wood is a little man who 
won his Victoria Cross in the Crimea. He has 
the misfortune to be very deaf, and has several 
times come near losing his life from that infirmity. 
At Slobane, just before Ulundi, in South Africa, 
General Wood didn't hear the Zulus behind him, 
and would have been massacred but for his aide- 
de-camp. He has, however, a very observant eye, 
and a merry disposition, and is a very keen soldier. 
He has light moustache and beard, gray hair, and 
is what might be called stumpy in figure. 

General Sir Archibald Alison has only one arm 
left. Mr. Prior has seen him in battle in Amoafu 
and Ramleh, with his good arm wounded and 
riding like a demon, his bridle reins between his 
teeth. General Alison is red-headed, tall and thin, 
and wears red whiskers and moustache. 

General Sam Brown is another one-armed com- 
mander. He distinguished himself in the Afghan 
war. He is quite gray, and wears long beard and 
moustache. 

General Willis is a tall thin blonde, of cheery- 
disposition and great gallantry. He was con- 
spicuous at Tel-el-Kebir, and, like most com- 
manders, wears moustache and whiskers in the field. 

Prendergast, the great Indian general, is very 
tall and brown He wears dark long beard and 
moustache, and was highly commended for his 
famously rapid march up the Irrawaddy to Man- 
dalay. He so confused the Burmese by his 
quickness that he got to the capital before they 
had time to kill their F.uropean prisoners. 

Major-General Sir Redvers Buller is a big, tall, 
surly fellow, very stern and reticent. He wears 
dark beard and moustache, and was in charge of 
the volunteer cavalry as colonel during the Zulu 
war. t leneral Buller went up the Nile and brought 
back General Stewart's column in safely, through 
severe fighting, after that gallant officer met his 
death. 

These are all gallant and tried commanders who 
have won their spurs, and are sure to come to the 
front of the British armies in their next war. 

PERSONAL. 

Sims Reeves is about to retire into private life, after 
being before the public for nearly fifty years, 

Mr. W, D, Harrington, a prominent Conservative and 
retired met chant of Halifax, is appointed Collector of Cus- 
toms at Halifax, in place of Hon. Win. Ross, who may be 
superannuated, 

Sir William Uuell Richards, ex-Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, died recently of diabetes. He was buried 
at Hiockville, where he was bora 74 years ago. Sir 
William retired from the Bench several years ago. He has 
been confined to his bed for several months past. 

Richard Holmes, of PwmersvJlle, age ioj years, died 
recently after a brief illness. He was bora at Chatham, 
New Yotk, He was the oldest man in Eastern Ontario, 
and w«» cmisideml the oldest Mason in Canada, anil pos- 
sibly in America, having been initiated into its seerels in 
1 8 1 1 

liming her visit to Ottawa, Mate. Album was a guest of 
Sir John MftOdotMtld, to whom she is ft veritable object of 
worship. He met her several times in London, and on one 
„.T.iM..n the host, a high personage, asked her to ting. She 
replied that it was hei invariable rule not to do so at parties, 
but that, fill the sake of the old chieftain she would make an 
exception, after which she sang,, in a manner that ekeutiicd 
even this audience, composed of members of the lMighs.li 
Mit, "O Canada, mow pays, ares amours," 



HERE AND THERE. 

" Pickwick,"— There is little doubt, says a cor- 
respondent in "Notes and Queries," that Dickens 
took the name of Pickwick from '* Moses Pick- 
wick" on many of the stage coaches that plkd 
between Bristol and London sixty or seventy 
years ago. This coach proprietor was a foundling, 
left one night in a basket in Pickwick street, and 
brought tip in Corsham Workhouse till he was old 
enough to be employed in the stables, where the 
mail and stage coaches changed horses. By his 
good conduct and intelligence he got to be head 
hostler, and from that to horse coacher, and 
eventually to be a coach proprietor. Hh Chris- 
tian name was given him as being a foundling, 
and his surname from the village where he was 
left as an infant. 

Discoveries at Athens. — The excavations on 
the Acropolis at Athens have once more brought 
to light certain valuable works of ancient art. 
The principal are parts of a number of statues of 
heroic size, which when put together have been 
found to make two wonderful groups. One of 
these represents Hercules kilting the marine deity, 
Triton. The other group consists of three myth- 
ical monsters, of which the upper portion repre- 
sents the body of a man, while the lower part is a 
serpent. These discoveries are some of the most 
interesting ever made on the Acropolis. They 
resemble to a large extent the figures found not 
long ago among tne ruins of the ancient Temple 
of Assos, near Troy. Their workmanship as well 
as vivid colouring have excited the admiration of 
archajologists, who attribute the sculptures to the 
seventh century before Christ. 

Illiteracy. — A census of the ilsiterates in the 
various countries of the world, recently published 
in the Statistiscke Menatssckrifi, places the three 
Slavic status of Rotimania, Servia and Russia at 
the head of the list, with about So per cent, of the 
population unable to read and write. Of the 
Latin-speaking races Spain heads the list with 63 
per cent., followed by Italy with 48 per cent., 
France and Belgium having about 15 per cent. 
The illiterates in Hungary number 43 per cent, 
in Austria 39 and in Ireland 21. In England 
they are 13 "per cent., in Holland 10 per cent., in 
the United States (white population) 8 per cent, 
and in Scotland 6 per cent. Among the purely 
Teutonic States there is a marked reduction in the 
percentage of illiterates. The highest is in Switz- 
erland, 2^5 ; in the whole German Empire it is but 
1 per cent., while in Sweden, Denmark, Bavaria, 
Baden and Wurtemburg there is practically no one 
who cannot read and write. 

Johnson and the Bitch kr — An eminent car- 
case butcher, as meagre in his person as he was in 
his understanding, being one day in a bookseller's 
shop, took up a volume of Churchill's poems, and 
by way of showing his taste repeated the following 
line : 

" Who rules o'er freemen should himself be free." 

Then turning to Dr. Johnson " What think you 
of that, sir?"" said he. •• Rank nonsense," replied 
the other. *• It is an assertion without a proof, 
and you might, with as much propriety, say: 
Who slays; fat oxen should himself be fat." 

Thk English Language. — London Pail J/*// 
Gastttf ; Poor Prince Bismarck 1 He has been 
taking strenuous steps to protect the German lan- 
guage against the invasion of French. And now 
here is Professor Yon DSllitiger actually threaten- 
ing its extinction by English I Here is what the 
professor told the Munich Academy lately ; He 
held that she intellectual primacy of the world 
is certain one day to fall to the Anglo-Saxon race, 
as in ancient times it fell to the Greeks and 
Romans. The Germans will certainly have no 
small share in that intellectual world of the future, 
but that will be only indirectly, through the me- 
dium of the English language. 

Dr. IVdlinger must not count on either his gray 
hairs or his venerable reputation to protect mm. 
We shall certainly expect to hoar that he has been 
cast into prison, like Dr. GeftVken. for indiscreet 
and unpatriotic revelations. 
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The Lady in Muslin. 



I was jus? about to exclaim, " Miss Owen son," 
when she hand and arm disappeared with a quick 
movement : the window was closed softly and 
swiftly, and I heard a faint cry as of a child 
quickly hushed. I felt considerably piwxled. 
What could Margaret Owenson be doing there 5 
Had she seen me ? And had she disappeared to 
avoid being seen by me? 

I entered the garden and knocked at the cottage 
door, 

A young woman dressed more like a respectable 
servant than a peasant opened it slightly, not suf- 
ficiently to enable nie to see into the interior, and 
asked nie rather abruptly what I wanted. 

I told her I had lost my way, and would be 
obliged if she would direct me to L- — . 

She seemed a little embarrassed at my question. 
She evidently did not. know how to answer it, and 
was unwilling to quit her post to get the necessary 
information. While she hesitated, a child impa- 
tiently began to scream. There was a struggle 
within — a voice said in a suppressed tone— Hush ! 

" L lies further down the road," the young 

woman said firmly, after giving a hasty look over 
her shoulder, and then without further ado. she 
slammed the door in my face. ''Polite,'' I half 
ejaculated, as I turned away and went out of the 
gate. " Magarent Owenson, can't be far off." 

At the moment I beard a scream, and, looking, 
round, I perceived a child attempting to make its 
way out of a side kind of half door, half window. 
One short leg was over the sill, and a curly head, 
that, in spite of its baby proportions, was remark- 
ably fair and handsome, was struggling to follow 
it, when two braceleted arms caught the little 
fellow in a strong determined grasp and almost 
tore him away. 

" Margaret Owenson as I'm alive." I muttered, 
and conquering the inclination to go back and 
make myself sure .of the fact, remembering the 
peculiarity of my lady's disposition, I quietly re- 
mounted my horse and trusted to my own wits to 
refind my way. 

Fortunately, I met a farmer about a quarter of 
a mile further on, and he put me on the right 
track. What with jogging, sharp cantering, and 
short cuts, I was nearly eight miles distant from 
Hazledean. What was Margaret Owenson doing 
in that solitary cottage eight miles from home ? 

I was not surprised to find that Dick had din jd 
and gone out, when I reached the inn. 

In answer to my questions, Cecile told me dole- 
fully, that Uncle Gaunt had gone out early in the 
afternoon, but had soon returned and done no- 
thing but smoke till dinner. She thought he was 
at the cottage now ; she supposed he was, as he 
always did go there ; and she supposed I was 
going too, wasn't I ? 

I glanced up at the rueful face of the child, as 
she sat the picture of despondency almost buried 
in Dick's arm-chair. "Cecile," I said gravely, 
" don't you know it's wicked to dislike any one ?" 

" I can't help it," answered Cecile, dolefully, 1 ' I 
do hate Miss Owenson, and it's no use." 

"And why do you hate her?" I asked, "You 
have no cause. She is not unkind to you." 

Cecile began nibbling her delicate little nails, 
and did not reply. 

I should have watched this jealous little rival 
with some amusement, had I not seen that big 
tears were brimming over the dark eyes and falling 
on the little clinched hands in slow droppings. I 
was concerned but puzzled, for Cecile was not a 
young person to be soothed with kisses. 

I rose and began arranging my neckcloth at the 
glass, casting, meanwhile, furtive glances at the 
arm-chair. Cecile would not look up, would not 
be consoled in any manner -the tears dropped on 
slowly and constantly till the white fingers were 
quite bathed. 

"Cecile," I said softly, "are you coming with 
me?" She looked up— then, if " looks could kill, 
I had not lived,'' and, bounding from her chair, 
marched out of the room with the air of an offend- 
ed queen, 



Since we had become so friendly with our 
neighbour at the cottage, Gaunt and I had con- 
structed a rustic kind of bridge across the bound- 
ary stream by throwing a couple of planks across 
from bank to bank. 

It was rather a nervous passage to ordinary 
individuals ; but Gaunt and myself soon became 
accustomed to it; and as to "my lady, after so 
unceremoniously leaping across the stream, it was 
not likely she would hesitate at the planks. 

1 sauntered quietly toward the cottage, but on 
arriving at the bridge, I confess I stood for some 
instants pondering whether it would not be more 
prudent that night, to go round by the road. The 
rain that had been falling heavily for the last 
twenty-four hours, had swelled the stream consi- 
derably ; and as it rushed, brown, bubbling, and 
very swiftly below, I stood looking down, shud- 
dering at the idea, of a false step on the narrow 

plank.' >*"":."-* ^ - - k 

I watched the rushing water till the very sound 
made me feel giddy, and then, very prudently, I 
turned and went round by the road. 

Margaret and Gaunt were playing chess. Miss 
Owenson was a very skillful player, and Dick had 
no objection to allow her to beat him game after 
game, while it enabled him to carry on those 
pleasant, low-toned tcte-d- fetes. 

As I entered. Margaret merely glanced' up, lift- 
ing her hand at the same time, as if entreating me 
not to speak, then, turning back to the board, she 
appeared absorbed in her move-. I took my stand 
behind Gaunt, and watched the game. I annoyed 
her I think, for once she looked, up impatiently, 
and then leaning her elbow on the table, shaded 
her face with her hand, and so hid it from my view. 

Margaret had the most beautiful rounded arm 
I had ever seen, and the loose lace sleeve and 
broad band of gold showed it off to perfection, I 
gazed at it. Such an arm and bracelet were recog- 
nizable anywhere. 

:i Checkmate --Checkmate I " Gaunt at length 
said triumpthantly. (He seldom won.) 

Miss Owenson pushed the board from her and 
rose up half pettishly. 

" You lost me the game," she said, turning 
sharply on me. " Your entrance spoilt the most 
splendid manumvre I was just about to make." 

'•I am very sorry Icame," I said calmly, "Ac- 
cept my profound, apologies ;" then, . suddenly 
assuming, in my turn, the offensive, I exclaimed, 
"But I have also a little complaint to bring 
against you. Why were you so cruel this after- 
noon, when, in my distress, I came to the cottage, 
as to have the door slammed in my face." 

She threw into her countenance a look of the 
greatest, bewilderment, but at the same time 1 
noticed the slight colour in her cheeks deepened 
visibly. " . Jj) fa-4 ». • => A- 

" What are you talking of? I ordered the door 
to be slammed in your face '." Then suddenly 
laying her hand on the bell, she gave an angry 
peal Before I could utter a word, the Indian 
appeared. 

" You told me it was Mr. Gaunt who called this 
afternoon," she exclaimed to the servant, and 
pointing to Dick, who was regarding the scene 
co n s i d crab 1 y b e w i 1 d e red . 

" And so it was," Richard said, " I called twice, 
and and was told that you were ill.'' 
The Indian stood mute, Margaret turned tome 

" What do you meat) then ?" sire exclaimed, 
" When," she added, angrily, to the servant, "did 
you slam the door in Mr, Owen's face?" 

" Never,'' Xarnide, replied, with a glance of de- 
fiance at me. • » \. 

"Never," I repeated, " V,,u conduct the pro 
eeedtngs too quickly, my dear Miss Owenson," 1 
added slowly, and with a. slight touch of sarcasm. 
"in the fust placeij J. did not uceuse your Indian 
servant, or indeed any servant of yours, of i In.- 

offence neither did I allude to tin.- door of the 

cottage, You may allow Zemide to retire," 

Without further bidding the Indian disup| tewed, 
; "Fray, go a little faster," Miss Owenson stud, 
'[' 8 tone that, die vainly endeavoured should not 
show her ill-humour. 

" Were you not in a little solitary cottage about 
eight miles from here not far from I, at 



about half-past five o'clock this afternoon ? " [ 
asked quickly and point blank. 

"A little cottage," Margaret exclaimed 1 then 
fuming with a forced laugh to Richard, she ex- 
claimed, " Mr. Gaunt, your friend, has been dining 
alone, has he not ?" 6 

Dick laughed. 

"A cottage," I continued, "at the corner of a 
lane. " I went there to ask my way to Hazledean 
and a young woman after answering my question 
very uncivilly, and also wrongly, banged the door 
in my face." , . 

"And what on earth have I to do with that \" 
laughed the lady. " O, Mr. Owen, M r, Owen !" 

" Have a little patience," I began. 

" Impossible. Know that all the afternoon I 
have been lying on my bed with a distracting 
headache. You, my dear Mr. Owen, must have 
been having some pleasant little adventure, and 
afterward an excellent bottle of wine to recruit 
your strength, which has confused your ideas." 

Dick laughed. 

Miss O wenson was standing close beside me 
and as I looked up in her face, I was ungallant 
enough to feel convinced that she was telling any- 
thing but the truth. 

" My confusion of ideas then, is owing to this," 
I exclaimed, rising and laying my hand on the 
bracelet, " and these,'' touching the rings. 

To my surprise, her fingers closed round mine 
with a. grasp that evidently besought silence. 

"An excellent bottle of wine," she laughed, her 
fingers still retaining their grasp. "Now. confess." 
And then she looked up into my face with an ex- 
pression that seemed suddenly to chase away the 
beautiful lady of the cottage, and transform her 
into the impatient, suffering woman at the railway 
station, as she had stood casting that daring, care- 
less glance round on the occupants of the waiting- 
room. 

" Well, well — have it your own way," I said, 
and turning round, I met Gaunt's eyes fixed 
rather sternly on us both. He was listening in- 
tently to what we said, and as I dropped Margaret's 
hand, I saw he noticed it. 

After that he leant against the window which 
was partly open, silently ; and it was in vain that 
Margaret Owenson seated herself at the piano 
and. asked him, with her glowing smile, what she 
. should play, hoping to draw him to his accustomed 

place, , v 

Margaret's trkasure's 

Margaret's singing and playing lasted but a 
short time. She grew as meditative as Gaunt ; 
and leaning her arm on the piano, kept fingering 
the notes at intervals, in a musing, restless man- 
ner. Once or twice she looked up hastily, and 
her eyes always sought Gaunt's face in a way very 
unflattering to myself, but which allowed me to 
watch her freely enough, secure other inattention 
- to my doings. 

Suddenly she seemed to take a resolution. 
Drawing a deep sigh, she roused herself, gave 
another of those earnest and yet half-doubtful 
looks at Gaunt, and then rose up from her seat 
and left the room. 

She was absent scarcely live minutes ; and 
when she returned she resumed her seat without 
saying a word to either of us, and again we re- 
' pained silent, and unsociable till supper was an- 
nounced by the Indian, 

Supper was a very light affair, consisting merely 
tif sandwiches and wine, on a tray, usually served 
in the room in which we were sitting. Tonight, 
however, Miss Owenson rose, saying : 

"It is so chilly this evening, I have ordered 
Supper in the next room, where there is a fire ; let 
us go ; I shall ijinte enjoy a good wanning. 1 ' 

The next, room was Margaret's special and 
sicred favourite, dedicated to her easel, to 
couehes, boxet, cabinets, and other personal pro- 
perty, that were too littery to he introduced tntO 
ho more orthodox apartments. Here she passed 
most of her time, how, was a mystery, at any raw 
solitarily, for into this room no one was admitted. 

A lire blasted cheerfully on the hearth, and be- 
fore it was placed the supper-table, surrounded 
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by verv luxuriant arm-chairs, and a couple of 
shaded' lamps on tin- mantelshelf, shed a soft, 
pleasant light all over the large, rather desolate 
looking room. , 

Margaret sat, herself down in one of the chairs 
near the tire, and, bending over it, began silently 
and musingly warming her hands. Gaunt, in true 
English fashion, unceremoniously tucked his coat 
tails under his arms and supported himself against 
the mantelshelf, while I took my seat opposite our 
hostess and imitated her example. 

« j must say," Margaret exclaimed suddenly, 
breaking the silence, " your English climate is 
abominable ; what a temperature for September ?" 

"Your," Gaunt answered coldly, (he was a 
little sulky yet). "Are we to understand by that 
very scornful your, that you decline any connec- 
tion with it ?" 

Miss Owenson shivered slightly. " Certainly : 
I was born in India, and have never even set foot 
in England till within the last year." 

" I guessed you were born in some tropical 
country," I said, " but you are of English parent- 
age, are you not?" s 
"She answered simply " Yes," and, as if wishing 
there to end the subject, turned to the supper- 
table and invited us to eat. 

The conversation took a graver turn than usual. 
I don't know whether it was true that Miss Owen- 
son was really unwell, as she alleged, but she was 
certainly less' brilliant and a great deal more na- 
tural and womanly. 

I could not help fancying, as she more than 
once leant back wearily in her chair, apparently 
too much engrossed in some train of thought to 
care whether either of us were thinking of, or re- 
garding her, that it was like the utter weariness 
of an actor, forcing him to lay aside his role, if it 
were but for a moment. I don't know whether 
Gaunt noticed it ; he ate his supper very silently 
that night, and when he did address Miss Owen- 
son, it was certainly in a graver, more studied 
manner than was habitual to him. 

Toward the end of supper, our conversation, 
after continuing the subject of Margaret's parent- 
age, turned on the distinguished marks of children 
born in India of English parents, also on the dif- 
ference of the characteristics of those born in the 
Western or Eastern Indies. 

From that we passed on to discuss the possibi- 
lity of detecting the mixture of races, even to many 
generations. Gaunt had passed some years in the 
West Indies, and could speak on the matter from 
actual observation, and he and Margaret grew 
eager in the discussion. 

( To be continued. ) 

DOMINION NEWS. 

The Ontario Legislature opened on the 24th ult,, when 
almost all the usual ceremony connected with the opening 
was dispensed with. 

It is estimated that about one hundred million feet of 
three-inch pine deals will he manufactured at Ottawa next 
season, provided the drives turn out successful. 

The gold, leads in the Kawdon district of Nova Scotia 
have been traced over the Ardoise hills to Ellershou.se, ana 
prospectors are taking up a large number of areas on the. 
Eilershouse estate. 

The Marine Department has been asked to establish a 
Jtetitoasf, beacon and buoy service on Lake St. John, 
The territory adjacent to the lake has been taken up rapidly 
by settlers since the construction of the railway from 
Quebec. There are two steamers on the lake at present, 

Mr. John Chambers has left Lachute for Manitoba where 
he intends to examine land in the neighbourhood of Spring: 
field, about thirty miles east of Winnipeg, and, if SfttiiWMl, 
to make arrangements fur a number of our young men 
from the northern townships of ArgeiHeuil to take up land 
and settle in the country. Senator Abbott, with the local 
member, Mr. Owen*, have Iwen interesting themselves Ifl 
the matter. 

A short time ago the announcement was made " f th '' "" 
locking of nearly 700,000 acres of land in the Nerthwesl by 
the esJeelM&ffl bl a number of grazing leases for mm com- 
pliance with the departmental regulations. Mr. Dewdney 
has followed tMl Bp by another H:e«tiimeinlalion_eanoelltn« 
orders-in-eouneil ;l .utij.i,i/mj' the issuance of fifteen (MM 
gtmmu leases affecting : 06,™o aces, which recommend^ 

tioo has been approved, 'Over one million acres of W ,01 

the best land held by Q® GevWsWt ftwe, amffjM, 
this timely action, teen thrown open for lease or settlement 
within the past month, 
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The volume of Proceedings of the Canadian 
Institute, for October, 1888, contains a number of 
valuable papers, as usual, a special contribution 
being that of the eminent botanist, Professor 
Law son, F.R.S.C, of Nova Scotia, on Canadian 
Spruces. There is one paper, however, on the 
" Franco-Canadian Dialect," to which we must 
take exception. The author is j, Squair, who pro- 
fesses to have spent some time at the Cote de 
Beaupre purposely for this work. If so, his work 
has been in vain. The writer's ear is not attuned 
to French-Canadian speech, because he does not 
know where it comes from, and he cannot even 
exactly catch the native pronunciation of vowels 
and consonants, which he grotesquely misrepre- 
sents in his so-called phonetic tables. Then, in 
the. second place, Mr. Squair professes to improve 
upon the editor's dear old friend, Oscar Dunn, in 
his glossairc. When Mr. Dunn's book was first 
published, he sent us a copy for additions to any 
oversights or lacunce. We sent a few of these, in 
the shape of idiomatic turns and sayings, which he 
had overlooked, and 'at once embodied in the new 
edition that he was preparing when suddenly cut 
off in his prime. Another ripe scholar, some five 
or six years ago, who came on purposely from the 
Johns Hopkins University of Baltimore, was 
directed by the editor to the Isle of Orleans, 
where the genuine old habitant k French, with a 
true smack of Acadian, was to be found, and, 
after spending a couple of months there, and on 
both sides of the St. Lawrence, he returned to 
Montreal to thank us, and to say that he had dis- 
covered precisely what he sought — the connection 
between the speech of this primitive folk and that 
of the French peasants from which they sprung. 
The learned professor sent me his admirable paper 
on the subject, which, if Mr. Squair could, have 
seen, he. would have never blundered into his 
present position. The pretensions of Mr. Squair 
are diverting. He gives a list of vowels pro- 
nounced quite broad, which is the Norman and 
Breton way of pronouncing even in our time. 
Then he says that b often becomes m in houblon 
("pronounced omnon). That: is not true. Austin 
is made otieh. Not true. Then comes a farrago 
of ignorance. BeUuet, for Bluet, is pronounced 
here as it is in France. Bois Blanc is just the 
word for basswood. Corvee is pure French, as the 
dictionaries will tell him, for bind-day, day's work, 
bee. Crine, divers, epinette rouge and blam, jfc**t 
file, are all right, and the writer is all wrong. 
Another wretched want of ear makes Mr. Squair 
say that the habitant pronounces mi for mil, and 
he gravely puts a (?) mark to ask if timothy is 
meant. Of course it is meant, and is pronounced 
mil, Pierre lie meule is good French. Look in 
your dictionary, Mr. Squair. Pruche for hemlock 
is right. I t is a Canadian tree. Qwtteau and 
quintal are both right. Raie for furrow is actually 
quoted by Mr Squair! Rale for bough we never 
braid qf, nor did this writer. Safin is right for 
balsam, another Canadian tree. Par seceusm is 
contemporaneous Norman. Taure for heifer ts in 
Littre, but the habitant knows the dilierenee be- 
tween tuiire and genim all the same. 

We have had on our littered table, for several 
weeks a little book entitled " Poems by j. Elka- 
betb Gostvvveke Roberts, of Frederretott, N.B. 
She is the ""little sister "—we know how much that 
mews— Of out dear friend, C. G. P. Roberts ; 
yes, and she has already much of his mtrospieient 
muse, We have read the fifteen little poems, with 
much pleasure, reserving one or two of the longest 
for future use. To-day we set our pencil Red 

and Hlue, Miss Elizabeth on the following Irom 

that solid ballad, "Alice Kirby," where the local 
colour emus ill : 

Lurk -till among the Imshr» 

The ferns she hunted for, 
Hlue-viteh and pigeon-berry 

Make all the stream aids merry, 
Hut Alice— Alieo Kirby, 
Shall gather them no more, 



Slip softly, Nasshwaak water, 

Unruffled as before, 
Thy woods know nought of WffOW, 

No moan thy (songster* borrow,— 
But, ah ! for Alice Kirby, 

Who comes to thee no more S 

" Penelope " is ever so staid, so wholesome and so 
beautiful. 

Ah, faithful heart '. through stormy 



His 
His years of 
If at the end 
Thee faithful 
Who cry : 

" Miss Tabitha 
strongest poem 



his way to thee, 
m hours of ease, 
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1" is, to our mind, the 
little album, while, as a 



crowning, we shall quote in full this 

Bekcecsk. 

All pain, all sorrow, seem to fall 

Behind us infinitely far, 
What time the sleepy robins call 

At twilight's dusky bar. 

I Ay down your head upon my breast, 

G rosy nephew golden-curled ; 
i.oys, birds and flowers bush to rest, 

So weary grows the world. 

As slowly as the branches ware, 

Singing, I rock to and fro ; 
So tune be glad, if words are grave, 

The baby will not know. 

Far off and faint the chirpings sound, 

Pale. lights gleam out through darkening blue, 
- Soft arms of silence fold us round 
. As mine are folding you. 



Small voice 

Grey eyes that he 
Too sleepv we for t 
. ' Let down the Dr. 



twitter 



like the birds, 
se light of stars, 
>r words, 
and bars t 



Canada Historical and Descriptive From 
Sea to Sea, by G. Mercer Adam, author of " The 
Canadian Northwest, Its History and Its Trou- 
bles," " Picturesque Muskoka," etc., etc., etc., is 
the title of an oblong album published by William 
Bryce, of Toronto. Anything from the ready and 
graphic pen of Mr. Mercer Adams is, in itself, a 
■ passport to public attention, and the present work 
is no exception. After a comprehensive Intro- 
ductory, we travel with our author from the 
Maritime Provinces, Halifax, Windsor, Grand 
Pre, St. fbhn, Fretlericton, the Bay des Chaleurs, 
the Lower St Lawrence, Quebec, Montreal, 
Ottawa, the Thousand Islands, Niagara, Toronto, 
Ontario and the Great Lakes, Fort Arthur to 
Winnipeg, through Manitoba, the Prairies and the 
Rockies, the « Backbone of theContinent," British 
Columbia and the Fraser Canons to the coast. 
There are one or more photographs at every page, 
and the whole volume is one that any Canadian 
would be pleased to have on his drawing-room 
table. It may be that our copy was an excep- 
tion, but the binding looks too heavy for the 
weight of the paper and photographs, and hence 
the back gets broken. 



R « Emin,' which ought to be pronounced 
•Emeen/or ' Kl-Emeen,' means the 'faithful' or 
; trustworthy ' in Arabic," says the St. fames 
Gaiette. "The trusty Pasha of the Wadelai 
evidently knew the strong points in his own 
character when he assumed this name, But it is 
popular among good Mussulmans for other rea- 
sons. It was a name of the Prophet Mohammed, 
for one thing 5 and one of Haroun Alraschid's 
sons -by Zubeida— who was also called Km in. 
The last is a bad omen, however, for this Emin 
was overpowered in the siege of Baghdad and 
slain." 

The MaRECHAL NtSi. Rose,— After his heroism 
in Italy the then General Niel, while returning to 
France, was given a basket of roses by a peasant. 
In it was a hud with a root attached to the stem. 
Niel kept the shoot and gave it to a noted flori- 
culturist, who obtained from it four of the loveliest 
lemon-tinted roses the world had ever seen. Niel 
carried them to the Empress Eugenie, who re- 
marked with vivacity : " I will christen this rose 
for you— the Marechal Niel," and from that day 
General Niel was » marshal of France. 
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THE SNOWSHOE MEET AT THE McGlLL COLLEGE GATES. 

Vrom a photograph by \otinan. 
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THE LAST OF THE WAPITI. 

A Forty-Mu.k Chase Akter a Lone Elk. 

Story ok tub Extinction of the Rack in the Great 
Forests OF Pennsylvania. 



swam**- 

A Heroine.— Coralie Cohen is claimed by the 
European Jews as a second Florence Nightingale. 
She is a Jewish lady, who was an angel of 
mercy during the kuc Franco-German war, and 
passed unharmed among the wounded in the two 
hostile camps. She is a Knight of the Legion of 
Honour, and has been elected president of that 
patriotic body, the Association des Dames Fran- 
caises. 

Is Marriage a Failure? — '.'Marriage a failure? 
I should say not P remarked an Oregon farmer, 
whose opinion was desired on one of the great 
quesiions of the day. "Why, there's Lucindy 
gets up iu the mornin', milks six cows, gits break- 
fas', starts four children to skew], looks after the 
other three, feeds the hens, likewise the hogs, 
likewise some motherless sheep, skims twenty 
pans o' milk, washes the clothes, gits dinner, 
et cetery, et cetery. Think I could hire anybody 
to do it fur what she gits? Not much! Mar- 
riage, sir, is a success, sir; a great success h 

Another New Use for Bracelets. — The 
modern society girl no longer carries her pocket- 
book in her hand to tempt every repentant sneak 
thief to return to his besetting crime. She has 
taken to the newest thing in cash-holders, which is 
a soft ooze leather bracelet, ratheT decorative than 
otherwise, which has a receptacle for change just 
where the watch rested a month or two ago on the 
back of the wrist. The bracelet "is worn on the 
left arm. It has a simple clasp,, easily manipu- 
pulated, and when car fare or bon-bon money is 
wanted, there it is close by, perfectly safe, arid 
leaving the hands free for other small burdens. 

Children's Features. — A correspondent of 
the New York Tribune believes that children's 
features, like their manners, can be trained. He 
writes : " To joke upon 'ears that stand out from 
the head' would be sombre fun for the victim.. 
But all young parents ought to know that this trial 
to a child may be just as surely averted as a " tip-, 
tilted' nose. If the mother teaches her nurse 
always to lay the infant, in the cradle on its ear, 
never letting the pillow push it out, the ears will 
grow flat to the head. Just so the nose, can be 
' educated ' by a very gentle pull at the bridge of • 
it every day of babyhood to grow straight. A 
pretty mouth is often spoiled by a careless parent 
allowing the three-year-old to suck its thumbs." 

Bad Habits of Girls. — In a small village of 
New England, a few years ago, some of the young 
girls acquired habits of eating starch, coffee, 
cloves and the like, to improve their complexions. 
The habits increased by indulgence, and the girls 
consumed large quantities of these substances- 
all good in their place, but very harmful when 
taken alone and in excess. In less than a year 
four out of the six girls were under the doctor's 
care. The coffee eater became the victim of in- 
somnia, and was so nervous and timid that little 
things made her cry and tremble as with terror. 
The clove-eater had become a victim to hysteria, 
and was in a deplorable state. Those who had 
the starch habit learned to the full extent the 
meaning of dyspepsia. 

About Silk Stockings.— Women are finding 
by experiments that it is not necessary to abandon 
their silk stockings at the corning of cold weather, 
as most of thern reluctantly do. Silk is a great 
heat producer, and those who have been experi- 
menting in the use of surah and China silk under 
clothes find them warmer than woollen, while 
being so much pleasanter to use in contact with 
the skin, and doing away with much bulkiness 
and weight, Black silk particularly is a conser- 
vator of warmth, and the wearers of black silk 
stockings find them a better protection than the 
fleece-Hoed ones. In very cold weather two pairs 
of silk stockings can hi- worn with no more bulk 
than one pair of woollen ones, and they are an 
almost perfect protection against the cold. 



" 1 will tell you the story of how the last elk 
that ever startled the hunter with his whistle in 
the forests of Pennsylvania was killed, if you 
would like to hear it ?''" said an old resident of that 
region to a New York Times correspondent, as 
they sat smoking together in his cabin after a 
hard and not very successful day's hunt. 

"By all means," I replied. "Nothing could 
be more to my wish." 

" The killing of that last elk occurred as late as 
the winter of 1867," continued the old hunter, 
"although elk was believed to have been extinct 
in this State twenty years before. Sixty years 
ago they were still very numerous in the North- 
western Pennsylvania forests, especially in the 
wild Sinnemahoning region, in what is now Elk 
Coun:y. 

" Elk County was formed from other counties 
in 1 a 43 , and it* was because elk was still numer- 
ous within its boundaries that the name was given 
it. The site of the present county seat, the vil- 
lage of Ridgeway, was an unbroken wilderness 
when this county was formed, and no better place 
for elk could be' found. I shot an elk on the site 
of the old Elk County Court House six months 
before the land was cleared on which it was to be 
built. From where Ridgeway now is to the pres- 
ent City of Bradford, the metropolis of the oil 
region, a famous elk path or runway extended, 
leading to a- salt lick in what is now Washington 
Park, in Bradford. 

" In 1845, tne country having been settled very 
rapidly, and elk hunting having been pursued 
persistently by many expert hunters, without re- 
gard to the means used to kill the animals, what 
was believed to be the last 'elk in the State was 
killed. The hunter who shot it was Seth Nelson, 
a famous woodsman, who had a record of 37 elk 
from 1830 to 1843, aT >d who was still living the 
last I knew, I having visited him at Round Island, 
Elk County, in 1883. Nelson set his traps and 
hunted the ridges of that region year in and year 
out after killing that elk, and was satisfied that 
the wapiti race had been annihilated along the 
Sinnemahoning, and if it had disappeared from 
that wild section, it was certain that it had no re- 
presentative in any other part of the State. Early 
in September, 1867, however, as he was setting 
his traps in Bennett's Creek, near Flag Swamp, 
he heard the peculiar and unmistakable whistle 
that a bull elk makes at that time of year, and 
then only for three or four days. It is its call for 
a mate, and the Indian hunters call it "the lone 
song." Nelson returned to his cabin, got his 
hounds, and started back for Flag Swamp to put 
them on the trail of the elk. In the meantime, 
unfortunately for the old elk hunter, a heavy rain 
had commenced to fall, and by the time he had 
reached the spot where he had heard the bull's 
whistle, all scent of the trail had been obliterated, 
and Nelson was forced to abandon his hunt. 

" It was something that Nelson never forgave 
himself for that he did not keep his discovery to 
himself, for had he done so he believed that he 
would have rounded his record as an elk hunter 
by killing the last one of that rare in Pennsylvania. 
But he told other hunters, and the news that there 
was a bull elk Still in this Sinnemahoning woods 
soon spread throughout: the region, and the woods 
were scoured for weeks by scores of hunters, all 
anxious to lay, tin; lone elk low. Among the 
hunters who made the woods of Northern and 
Northwestern Pennsylvania their camping grounds 
as late as iHOj were many old-tithe full-blooded 
Indians, who lived on the Cornplanter Reserva 
tion, in Warren County, and on the Cattaraugus 

Reservation, over the New York State line, 

Prominent among these wu an Indian known as 
Ju.i Jacobs, who lived on the < lattftWUgus Reserv- 
ation, lb- was the greatest hunter that ever 
roamed the woods of that country, and lie was 
then over seventy-live years old. lie, in eompany 
with another Indian, started in after ihe elk. 



Other hunters tired of the weary and unprofitable 
search and left the woods, but these two Indians 
knew no such thing as weariness or Met, up,' and 
they kept relentlessly on the hunt. In the latter 
part of November, on one snowy day, the long; 
search for the elk was rewarded. The Indians 
struck its trail, and the chase began. Elk, unlike 
deer, did not fly from danger by tremendous leaps" 
but kept up a peculiar trot, which they could 
maintain without fatigue for days. It never 
directed its course for water when pressed by 
hounds, as the deer does, but kept constantly on 
its course as long as it was pursued, or until it 
was brought to bay. When the dogs succeeded 
in drawing near to the flying elk it invariably 
sought the summit of a rock or elevated point, 
where it would stand and defend itself against the 
dogs with its fore feet. This was the stage of the 
chase in which the doom of the elk was sealed. 
The dogs would harass it, but, if they were trained 
to the business, kept at a safe distance from the 
quick and powerful blow of its sharp hoofs, for 
mie blow would kill the gamest dog that ever fol- 
lowed the trail. The dogs would then keep the 
poor elk at bay until the hunters came up, when 
the well directed bullets ended the combat. 

"Jim Jacobs was learned in all the tactics of 
the elk, and having discovered the trail of this 
'lone elk of the Sinnemahoning,' as this one had 
been named, they knew that only time and per- 
sistence were necessary to eventually secure their 
game. The animal baffled pursuit for days, but 
the Indian hunters were as tireless as their game, 
and on the fourth day after starting the elk, two 
of them through a heavy snowstorm, the game 
was brought to bay in the forests of Clarion 
County, near the head waters of the Clarion 
River, forty miles from the point where the trail 
was first struck, although twice that distance, if 
not more had been covered in the chase. 

" When the two Indians arrived on the spot 
where the elk had been forced to turn upon its 
pursuers, they found it surrounded by the dogs 
and fiercely fighting them. Jim Jacobs was 
anxious to secure the noble animal alive, and 
hours were spent by the two Indians in efforts to 
that end, but they were useless. Jim Jacobs shot 
it through the heart, and the last of the wapiti 
race in Pennsylvania — the ' lone elk of the Sinne- 
mahoning '—died, defying its enemies to the end. 
Jim Jacobs, the proud slayer of the animal, hunted 
throughout that part of Pennsylvania until 1 8S2, 
and, although then ninety years old, showed do 
signs of loss of vigour. He was run over by the 
cars at Salamanca last year and cut to pieces al- 
most within sight of his own house on the re- 
servation." 

RED AND BLUE PENCIL. 



" Black Pencil" writes saying that the lines 
"The Sea is toying with his bride, the Shore, 
And, in the fulness of his marriage joy, 
He decks her tawny brow with shells, ami 
Drawing back a space to see how fair she looks. 
Runs up with glee to cover her with kisses," 

are to be found in "A Life Drama," by Alexander 
Smith, published about five and thirty years. The 
last number of The Literary World, received 
some days ago, gives them thus : 

The bridegroom sea 
Is toying with the shore, his wedded bride, 
And, in the fulness of his marriage joy, 
He decorates her tawny brow with shells, 
Retires a space, to see how fair she looks, 
Then, proud, runs up to kiss her. 

My correspondent then quotes Justin McCarthy 
as saying that "a spasmodic school which sprang up 
after the success of ' Festus,' and which was led 
by a brilliant young Scotchman, Alexander Smith, 
passed away in a spasm, as it came, and is now 
almost forgotten " I do not agree to this at all. 
Both "Festus" and "The Drama of Life" are 
WOrfes of genius which maintain their hold on all 
admirers of original work. 

Miss Sophie M, Ahnon is not the daughter ol 
the Hon, Senator Almon, although she is of the 
same family. Her lather, first cousin of Senator 
Almeut, was the Rev. Henry I'ryor Almon, M-A 1 

D.C.L, and her grandfather the lion, M. B. 
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Almon, of Halifax, N.S. On her mother's side, 
she belongs to the old Nova Scotian family of the 
De Wolfe's, of whose pedigree an Interesting tale 
is told, stating when and from whence the name 
was derived. We quote from the "Genealogie 
und Waapen Von Deutchknd," vol. 3. In 1370 
Louis de St. Etienne, a younger son of the French 
noble family of that name, was one of the attend- 
ants of King Charles V. upon a hunting exclu- 
sion. The monarch, being attacked by a ferocious 
she wolf whose cub he had wounded, was rescued 
from imminent death by the youthful courtier. 
From that time he was called de le Loup, and was 
the ancestor of the noble French family of that 
name. Etienne de le Loup, son of Louis de le 
Loup, accompanied the Princess Mathilde into 
Germany, when about to marry the eldest son of 
Frederic Elector and Duke of Saxony, in 1423. 
Being made a Baron in 1427, he changed his name 
from the French de le Loup to the German 
de Wolf. 

Professor Roberts writes me "that the publica- 
tion of Mr. Bliss Carman's 'Trilogy on Matthew 
Arnold ' is delayed till next April, to admit of the 
Tst Part, called 'Death in April,' being issued in 
the April number of the Atlantic Monthly. This 
part has over two hundred lines and the compli- 
ment is an unusual one." Talon. 



JEAN NICOLET. 



Both Shea and .Parkman, in their histories of 
Northwestern discovery, recognize John Nicolet 
as among the early explorers. Parkman tells the 
story of the traveller's approach to a Winnebago 
village, clothed in a long robe of Chinese damask 
covered with rich embroidery of birds and flowers. 
Rumours had reached the French in Canada of a 
people from the far west, without hair or beards, 
who came in trade with the Indians beyond the 
Great Lakes. These people, it was conjectured, 
must needs be Asiatics ; for nobody doubted then 
that Far Kathay was far only when sought for by 
an eastern voyage or journey ; but the westward 
traveller would soon and surely come upon those 
wonderful kingdoms of the great Khan. Colum- 
bus, on his last voyage, had sent out messengers 
to find the court of that renowned monarch, which 
he was sure could not be many miles distant from 
the coast of the Carribean Sea. They were no 
wiser in Quebec when, nearly a hundred and fifty 
years afterward, Champlain sent Nicolet on an 
exploring expedition westward, and the ambassa- 
dor was furnished with this gorgeous robe of 
damask that he might be in suitable apparel to 
meet the mandarins of the East. 

Nicolet was one of those indomitable P'rench- 
men whom no dangers could appall and no suffer 
ings deter when bent upon penetrating into new 
regions or finding new tribes of natives. Whether 
it was to lead these benighted heathen into the 
warm bosom of Mother Church ; or to induce 
them to bring their peltries to Quebec; or to 
reach that great western sea of which they gath- 
ered vague reports from the wandering savages, 
these adventurers were equally zealous and 
equally courageous. There is no romance in the 
early history of North America more captivating 
than the .stories of the French missionaries who, 
encumbered with nothing but the few articles 
necessary to the setting up of an altar, turned 
their backs upon the world and their faces to the 
wilderness. For the love of Christ and his 
Mother, and for the sake of heathen men, they 
were glad to encounter any peril, to submit to any 
toitures that savage cruelty could inflict ; to go to 
almost, certain death, and to die where none bill 
savages should ever know how or when, that souls 
might: be saved, the true faith be proclaimed, and 
God be glorified. In the history of the world 
then; appears nowhere more devoted abnegation 
and nowhere, perhaps, a sell sarriin e more 
complete. Not less determined, though with 
a less exalted motive, were the laymen who 
plunged into unknown regions for the sake ol m\ 
•venture and exploration. Nicolet was one of 
these, to whom history has not yet done hill 
justice. He was the first European, no doubt, 



who ever reached the territory now divided into 
the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan 
and Wisconsin ; the first who passed through the 
Straits of Mackinaw, crossed Lake Michigan, 
landed upon the shores of Green Bay, and pene- 
trated beyond to within three days' travel of the 
northern Mississippi, On this long journey he 
was absent no less, probably, than a year, and it 
may have been some months longer. Though he 
neither discovered the western sea he hoped to 
find, nor met with any mandarins or other people 
whom he could reasonably believe came from its 
shores, he carried back to Champlain new knowl- 
edge of the vast extent of the region stretching 
westward, and of its great inland seas. A previous 
residence of years among the Indians and the 
acquisition of some of their dialects had been his 
best training for such an expedition ; but even 
these would have been insufficient without the 
indomitable will, the courage and the endurance of 
the man. 

MILITIA NOTES. 



Nine pounder shells, manufactured at the Quebec factory, 
have been thoroughly tested, and pronounced by military 
officers present, who acted as judges, equal to shells im- 
ported from England. 

Three times during the year troops were called out in aid 
of the civil power : C Battery of British Columbia, in con- 
nection with the Skeena Indian troubles ; the Mounted In- 
fantry at Winnipeg, in anticipation of rioters proceeding to 
extremes; and the Cookshire Cavalry and part of the 58th 
Battalion, to maintain order during the Hereford Railway 
strike. 

Our other Royal Schools of military intruction have con- 
tinued to give satisfaction, and have become popular with 
the Force. They all appear to have done good work, and 
are reported on in complimentary terms by the general 
officer commanding. Certificates have been granted during 
the year to 19 in the cavalry, 76 in the artillery, 13 in the 
mounted infantry, 226 in the infantry schools. 

Four 9-pr. rilled guns, with carriages, etc., complete, 
purchased from the Imperial authorities, were issued to No. 
2 Battery of the 1st Brigade of Field Artillery, at Uuelph, 
in exchange for obsolete smooth-bore guns. The whole of 
our Field Artillery is now armed with rifled guns, except 
the Sydney Battery, which, the General hopes, will be sup- 
plied at an early day with this improved armament. 

Lieut.-Col. J. M. Gibson, the gallant commanding officer 
of the 13th Battalion, Hamilton, has been promoted to a 
place in the Ontario Cabinet. He has been swom in as 
Provincial Secretary, vice Hon. A. M. Hardy, who has be 
come Commissioner of Crown lands in the place of Hon. 
T. B. Pardee, resigned on account of ill health. The new- 
Minister is one of the most popular officers in the militia. 

The total strength of the active militia, on the 31st De- 
cember last, was 37,474. of which 1,079 belong to the 
Royal Artillery College and schools. The remainder 
(36,395) is divided among the provinces as follows : On- 
tario, 16,988; Quebec, 11,600; New Bnmswick, 2,461 ; 
Nova Scotia, 3,646; Manitoba, S13; British Columbia, 
270; and Prince Edward Island, 617. The various arms 
are as follows : Cavalry, 1,987 ; field artillery, 1,440 ; gar- 
rison artillery, 2,362; engineers, 179; infantry, 31,506. 

The Report of the Minister of Militia and Defense contains 
many important points of information. It is most gratify- 
ing to find that graduates of the Royal Military College, 
who have taken commissions in the Imperial Service, have 
given great satisfaction ; and the fact that six extra com- 
missions in the Royal Engineers were offered during the 
year to graduates shows that the Imperial authorities are 
fully aware of, and duly appreciate, the value of this insti- 
tution and the high standard in military training of its 
graduates. 

Major-General Middleton. in his report, makes valuable 
statements and suggestions, lie pleads the necessity of 
more guns of position and new field battery guns, and the 
question of rifle instruction for the Force in general, includ- 
ing the necessity of more ammunition for the title and use 
of Morris or other tubes for winter practice ; also, the ad- 
visability of reducing the number of the Militia and the 
necessity of calling out every corps every year; the advis- 
ability of giving more encouragement to the Engineer brunch 
of the Force. 

The Cavalry School at Quebec, it is now recommended, 
should be increased to fifty >«<■" and horses. It is also ab- 
solutely nccesnary that an addition of one subaltern, a rut 
ing master and a (partem waster «f«aat should be mm 
once, and that the senior duty officer should hold the rank 
of captain, as is the case in nil the other school corps. This 
would enable the commander to depute l.teut.Xo onel 
Tllinbull to inspect at some of the camps, which will he of 
great advantage to the Cavalry branch of the lore*, l is 
also to be hoi>«l that a second Cavalry heboid will be 
formed at. Toronto, with a detachment at Kingston, where 
the Battery is very much overtaxed in having to lurnish 
horses fur till' leSKSHS in equitation of the gentlemen cadets 
and officers, The Artillery Schools at Quebec, Kingston 
,iud Victoria are all commended. 
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Misfortunes are said to come in pain*, tot the first one 
surely came with an apple. 

It is no use to fret about the inevitable ; hot sometimes, it 
helps one to pass away the time. 

Simpson (tremulously): "Emma, darling, say yes, and 
there will be another— " Newsboy (outside) : " Big breach 
of promise case ! Extra !" 

A fine portrait of a late New Haven judge hangs in a 
local court room with a card appended, bearing the some- 
what ambiguous legend : " Executed by " 

" You all remember the words of Webster," thottted the 
pud a roan in the gallery 
renumber more than half 
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of "em." 

Patient : "What would you advise, doctor, for this hor- 
rible buzzing in my bead?"' Doctor: "Persian inject 
powder. Somebody has probably been pistting a slea in 
your ear." 

Bob Ingersoll says he's coming to our inaugural balS aad 
dance as a compliment to the Indiana preachers. Bob pro- 
poses to have a place- that -doesn't-exist of a time, and don't 
you forget it. 

Shovelling snow is a very healthfal, bracing, iravigotsrat- 
ing operation, but to enjoy the exercise thoroughly ycra 
need to sit at the parlour window with a book and watch 
some other fellow doing si. 

" You remind me of a ben sitting on an old egg," said an 
editor to a plagiarist who was working over asi oM-tinse 
poem. "Why so?" asked the reconstructor. "Because 
you are warming up an ancient lay." 

Chloe: "Good mawoing. Aunt Dinah. Hows Uncle 
Rastus dis mawning ?" Awss Dinah : " Very bad ; fac is 
he's got a 'iignant ulster on his back." CWoe : "Dread- 
ful.'" Aunt Dinah: " Ya-as, Fse 'fraid Rastas going to be 
'firmed infidel." 

Lawyer : " Will your Honour put the usual question to 
the witness as to his religious belief f Jude: "Witness, 
do you believe in the existence of a supreme being that con- 
trols the affairs of men?" Witness: "Yawcfal, Shadge, 
dot vos my vife, Katrina. Dot voman vas der boss I™ 

If adown the chute you'd fly 

Ere the season passes by, 
And the spring's warm, genial sunshine 053 yoo steals, 

Do not wait for coming snow, 

But to work just gently go 
And your fleet toboggans ornament with wheels. 

A Costa Rica volcano, after sleeping for several years, 
has roused itself for a grand effort, and caused over five 
million dollars' damage in the country round about. This 
shows that a volcano should be awakened with the greatest 
care, and that it should not be permitted to put its left leg 
out of bed first. 

A gentleman recently returned Irons a drive through the 
country towns of New York asserts that be has not very 
much objection to a cottage that is consistently Queen Anne 
all through, but he evinces a strong antipathy to those 
houses— and their name is legion — " that are Queen Anne 
in front and Mary Anne at the back." 

LADY MACB.KTH — A PUKEUu 

Some say she was meant to be thin, 
Some say she was meant to be fat ; 

Some say she was meant to be this, 
Some say she was meant to be that. 

Bnt whatever William meant her to be, 

She is, for the present, a Mys-Terree, 

Smith : " I see that Max O'Rell compliments the innate 
delicacy of New York men because they prefer to stand ap 
in an elevated car rather than sit in a sofa seal occupied by 
a lady." Brown: "Huh! Mas is way off on that matter." 
« How so?" " Why, a man in such a case Stands up, be- 
cause the lady alwas sits so as to take no the whole seat. 
He would sit down fast enough if he could." 

HK CAME BACK, 
t. 

At the end of the lane by the big white gate 

(Oh, the heart of youth is sickle J) 
lie left his love, for a year to wait. 

Sing tickle, oh, so fickle ! 
" I'll return when the blushing roses bloom, 
And be true to thee till the day of doom." 
With ft good-by kiss in the deepening gloom. 

Oh, sing of a youth so fickle! 

"Will he ever return?" the maiden cried, 

Alas, that hearts are fickle-' 
And she sat her down am! load she sighed. 

Sing fickle, oh, so fickle I 
But he came, as he said, all safe front hams. 
And strolled down the lane in the June-time warm,— 
But another girl hung on his arm J 

Oh, fickle, tickle, fickle ! 
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MISPLACED CONFIDENCE. 
"Pleas,- tell Mr \dolphus that the bouquet is very handsome, but far too expensive-" 
""That's all right Miss; I get one for him nearly even- day, and I have to say to the 
fori** each time : After the wedding, the old gentleman has to pay ior the whole swindle. 



FROM SCYLLA TO CHARYBDIS. 
"Madame, you are looking splendid to-day positively ^^»-»Sec^ ^ 
now ! your admiration is all for aunty, not a word for me ! But, Mm Bertha, >ou arc 
always so charming ! " 



* * GO TO OUR * * 

Winter Carnival 




PURE* 
CANDY 

Scut to anyaddres* 
KbcIokp SI 'for sam- 
ple Box to Head- 
quarrerB, ia4 bi, 
James st-, Montreal 
N.B.— Special Kx- 
pf$H rate*. 
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AUADIAM PACIFIC 

-RAILWAY 



FAST TRAINS 

STEEL TRACK 

FINEST COACHES 

y*eMMMMMHIIMHIHHHIIttMII*UHttH# 

CHEAP EIHI RATES 

From ail stations east of Peterboro 
4th to 0th FEBRUARY. 

From stations west of Peterboro 
2nd to 8th FEBRUARY. 

All Tickets pod for Return till 
13th FEBRUARY. 

RETURN RA TES from Toronto, $10,00; 
Ottawa, $4.20; Quebec, $5,40; 
London, $13. 85; St. Thomas, $14.00. 

Corresponding low rate* from other 
Stations 

For Tick«», Stepiog Car Berth*, VtDgrtmm*; Ik., 
apply to a»y Ticket Agent of the CANADIAN 
PACIFIC RAM-WAV. 
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ARKER'S SHORTHAND SCHOOL. 



Hundreds of pupils have been placed in the best posi< 
tions. Typewriting at 

wmmtmm titkwriteu agency, 

adjoining 'he Se 
for which please 



,. PIERCE, 

Accountant, 

27 VICTORIA AVENUE, OTTAWA 



G. 



Books posted and balanced, Accounts made out ant 
collected, Writing and copying done. 



nHSTOR-FLUID. 



Full particulars in Ciiuilar 



No. 47 King Street East, 

# Toronto. 



Registered— A delightfully refreshing pre 
jparation for the hair. Should be used 
Idaily. Keeps the scalp healthy, prevents 
dandruff, promotes the growth. A perfect 
hair dressing for the family, 25c per bottle. 

HENRY R. GRAY, Chemist, 
H4 St, Lawrence Main Street. 



DEIWE IiBFE-GIVIHG ST. LEON WATEK. 



Wholesale Agkscies ; 
QUEBEC ; GmcnA*. \jMai0a * Co. 
MONTREAL: A. PouLIH. $a Victoria Square 
TORONTO : Jas, Good * Co., sso & 67 Yonge 
and lot'A King St., W. 



St. 




COME IN. 

Vou are welcome to come in and bring in your 
friends to see our specimens of Portraiture Groups, 
Colored Miniatures, North -West Views, Sic, 

•i «, NOTMKN S SON.+ 

ij Bi.KtiHV Stmkt, MONTREAL 
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Our pall Pattys 

,-. ,•. DRAWING ROOM, .• 

.-. .-. .-, LIBRARY, . . .-. 
DINING ROOM and BEDROOM 

FURNITURE 

Are Wonders of Beauty and Cheapness I 

WM. KING &, CO., 

Furniture Manufacturers, 

652 ORAIO STRSBT, 
MONTREAL. 



OITIjY line 

— — • TO THK — — 

ICTURESQUE * • 
SUMMER RESORTS 

NORTH OF QUEBEC, 

TH ROUGH THE 

Magnificent Scenery 

— — av THJ- — 

LffURENTIDE S. 

EXPRESS TRAINS EKR WAY MM 

TO AND FROM 

Roberval, Lake St. John. 

Good hotel ticcoimmukuion at Lake Kdward, 
Chambord and Roberval. Excellent li&n 
iiig fur tmul and freshwater salmon. 

Tht finest Wheat Lands in Canada are ««* 
offered for sale by the Pmiiwial (Jortw- 
meflf in the Lake St. John Territory. 
Jg*?QR PARTICULARS 8KE rOL»KKS.-f> 

,1. U. « OIT. 

Secretary and M»n»*«« I 

AI.i:X. ItAHIlVi 

Gen'l Frtight and Pm*. A s »tn, 
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PUBLJSHERS' NOTICES. 

The Dominion Illustrated Publishing 
Company. 

We are forming a joint stock company to own 
and publish this journal. Its success as a com- 
mercial enterprise is now beyond doubt. The 
reception given the paper by the Press and the 
Public has been enthusiastic. The subscription 
lists keep swelling day by day. The advertising 
is steadily improving and the outlook generally is 
excellent. We started the Dominion Illus- 
trated with limited means, and have, single- 
handed, brought it to a period when the employ- 
ment of additional capital is not only justified by 
the work done, the results achieved, and the cer- 
tainty of success, but is required for the improve- 
ment, permanency and economic production of 
the paper. The proposed capital of the company 
is $50,000, in shares of $100, a notable portion of 
which is already subscribed by good business 
men, whose names are a guarantee of efficient and 
successful administration. Among these are : 

Hon. Sir Donald A. Smith, K.C.M.G., M.P., 
President of the Bank of Montreal, Governor 
Hudson's Bay Company, etc., etc. 

Andrew Robertson, Esq., Chairman Montreal 
Harbour Commissioners : President Royal 
Canadian Insurance Company ; President 
Bell Telephone Company ; President Mont- 
real General Hospital. 

Hon. Geo. A. Drummond, Senator • Vice-Presi- 
dent Bank of Montreal : President Canada 
Sugar Refining Company ; President Canada 
Jute Company : President Montreal Board of 
Trade. 

Jacques Grenier, Esq., President of La Banque du 
Peuple ; Chairman Finance Committee of the 
City Council, etc. 

R. B. Angus, Esq., Director Canadian Pacific 

Railway Company, President Montreal Art 

Association, etc., etc. 
George Hague, Esq., General Manager of the 

Merchants' Bank of Canada. 
W. W. Chipman, Esq., Manager Ontario Bank, 

Montreal. 

Adam Skaife, Esq., of J, H. R. Molson & Co., 
Montreal. 

Gust. W. Wicksteed, Q.C., Ottawa. 

Applications for shares should be sent at once 
to the undersigned, as we expect to close the stock 
list in a few days. 

G, V.. Desbarats & Son, 

Publishers, 
Montreal. 

OUR FIRST VOLUME. 



An analysis of the index, which we are sending 
out with this number, shows the thoroughly Na- 
tional character of the Dominion iu,mT%h"s%p. 
Volume I contains $21 engravings. Of these 37 
are reproduction* of works of art, 27 comic cuts, 
28 reprints of interesting pictures from foreign 
papers, and 229 original Canadian subjects, in- 
cluding G'6 portraits of distinguished Canadians 
and 141 views of Canadian scenery and architec- 
ture ! We draw special attention to this, as re- 
deeming the promises of our Prospectus, and this 
policy we intend to continue, Our letter press 



pages are equally National in subject-matter and 
tone, and have been pointed out by our contem- 
poraries as "breathing in every line the true spirit 
Of Canadianisni " Our Prospectus said wc would 
lie "Canadian to the marrow!" We would not, 
and could not, be anything else. 



WHAT THEY THINK OF US ABROAD. 

It is pleasant to receive such unsolicited and 
flattering notices as the following, culled from our 
Foreign exchanges : — 

Tub Dominion Illustrated. — Messrs. John H addon 
<Sr» Co , of 3 and 4 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, have 
secured the sole London agency for this excellent Canadian 
weekly illustrated journal. The issues which we have seen, 
certainly place the Dominion Illustrated in the very 
front rank of journals of its class Two of the numbers 
before us relate particularly to the inauguration of the 27!^ 
feet channel in the St. Lawrence; and the views of the 
scenery along the banks of the St. 'Lawrence, and of the 
principal participants in the ceremony, are far superior to 
any that English illustrated journals, suoh as the Graphic 
and the Illustrated London Nnvs are in the habit of provid- 
ing for their readers. They are all taken direct from pho- 
tographs by a new process, and certainly form a marked 
improvement upon the old methods of illustrating current 
events. The portraits of Mr. Andrew Robertson, Chairman 
of the Montreal Harbour Commissioners, and of Sir Hector 
Laflgevin, Dominion Minister of Public Works, are speak- 
ing likenesses, and the other engravings are, to our own 
knowledge, wonderfully complete and. accurate. If subse- 
quent issues maintain the same high artistic standard, the 
Dominion Illustrated should find many subscribers in 
this country as well as in Canada. The Canadian subscrip- 
tion is $4 per aunum. 

17m; Canadian Gazette. 
London, Eng., January 24, 1889. 

The Dominion Illustrated, that most creditable 
Canadian weekly publication, still continues to improve in 
excellence- Its portraits, illustrations and pictures are of a 
very high order indeed, and Canada is to be congratulated 
upon the production of such an admirable journal. The 
beauty of Canadian scenery is brought before the eye in a 
graphic and picturesque way ; and in this feature alone, the 
good which such a paper can accomplish in advertising the 
Dominion cannot be too highly estimated. 

The Colonies and India. 

London, Eng., January 9, 1889. 

Illustrated Papers in Canada.— We shall be doing 
a kindness to those of our readers who do not regularly 
receive papers from Canadian friends, if we draw their 
attention to the vast improvement taking place in the 
northern land in the matter of illustration. Foremost 
among these stands the Dominion Illustrated, a weekly 
venture, which deserves every encouragement, We empha- 
tically pronounce it the peer, if not the superior, of any 
similar production in America, Not only do such splendidly 
illustrated works tend to recall vividly the memory of 
places and things once familiar to us; but for those living 
in Canada, they do a good work in fostering a spirit of 
honest national pride. Indeed it would be a credit to any 
country, even though dating back its civilization a thousand 
years. Mow much more creditable then is it to a young 
country like Canada— the youngest of like population on 
the continent—to be keeping so well abreast of the times in 
artistic literary products. 

T/u Canadian American. 

Chicago, December 28, 1888. 



PERSONAL. 



Chief Justice Allen's knighthood appears in the London 
Gazelle o{ llie 6th. 

Hector Mackenzie, an old officer who accompanied Dr. 
Kae on the Franklin expedition, died at Winnipeg yesterday, 

Julieri Paurieefote, permanent under secretary of state for 
the Foreign office; has beep appointed British Minister to 
the United Slates, The report is credited at the Foreign 
Office. 

Mrs. Mackenzie, wife of the member for East York, and 
Mrs, Laurier will continue this session the Saturday evening 
recepiions which were so popular among Liberal members 
laist year. 

Robert Baldwin Moodie, the Western representative of 
(he Intercolonial Railway, and son of the late Mrs, Susan- 
nali M'.'i'be, one of the best known of Canadian wrltsri, 
died on Sunday, aged 45 years, 

Allan Hainlfield Maciloimhl, who claimed to be a relative 
of liit; late I Ion. Ssjictfield Mwdtmaiii, died in destitute 
eirctinistaiieeis at Portage la Prairie on Saturday, lijs wimis 
having mended to by the St, Andrew's Society, 

Chief Mci iti.-gor, of the Cape I iorker I Kind of Indians, 
lias been here for several days searching for Hie title to Ihree 
reserves, which he contends were set apart as hunting 
grounds for hi* hand when the 1 luron and Ssuigeen districts 
were witmintTei to the Government! One of these rc- 
«em«, he myt, lies', on the blue Mountains, near Thorn- 
bury; another on the Mnitlaml River, and the thud in the 
county of linn e. 




In London the new Vancouver Coal Mining 
and Land Company is registered to take over the 
old concern, with a capital of £180,000 in J.;j 
shares. 

The Glace Bay Mining Company have declared 
a /('per cent, dividend. An offer of D. J, Ken- 
nelly, on behalf of an American syndicate, to buy 
out the company at 75 cents on the dollar par 
value of shares, was declined. Thus the Glace 
Bay Company refuses to be swallowed up by the 
monopoly that seeks to control the Cape Breton 
coal mines. 

The standing of parties in the Senate may be 
gathered from the fact that of the eighty members 
of that body, seventy-one are appointees of Sir 
Tohn Macdonald, and only nine owe their seats to 
a Reform Government. Senator Ryan, who is ill 
in Montreal, is one of the original members of the 
Senate, and probably the oldest, being eighty-four 
years of age. 

Sir George E Baden Powell, who came over 
with Sir Donald A Smith, left Ottawa last week 
for Vancouver. He says that he is taking the 
trans-continental trip with the object of observing 
the work of the Canadian Pacific Railway in win- 
ter He favours the trans-Pacific steamship pro- 
ject, and has reason to believe that the Imperial 
Government will grant pecuniary assistance. 

There is a sign of the times in the news coming 
to us from the South that John P. Richardson, 
one of the largest planters in Louisana, was lately 
in South Carolina in quest of labourers, and has 
already sent several hundreds of coloured men to 
his Louisiana plantation. He agrees to give these 
emigrants half of what they make on land leased 
from him, and pays their passage to their new 
homes. 

The latest advices from Ottawa have encouraged 
those wishing a first-rate Atlantic service. It is 
well understood there that, without this, an Im- 
perial mail service is practically inoperative on the 
lines of the new contract. The movement for a 
fortnightly, instead of a monthly, Pacific service 
gains strength, although it will not be pushed too 
vigouriously until the success of the monthly ser- 
vice is assured. 

Regarding the increase of coal freights from 
Spring Hill to Montreal, it is stated, on behalf of 
the Intercolonial management, that the Inter- 
colonial has been carrying coal to the Upper 
Provinces, for some years, at three-tenths of a 
cent the mile. This was found to be much less 
than cost and, after due notice to the companies 
interested, the rate was advanced, on February 
I St, to four-tenths of a cent a ton the mile. The 
rate is less than that of the Grand Trunk, which 
is about six tenths of a cent a ton the mile. 

A cable despatch from London says that the 
report of the Hank of British Columbia for the 
meeting on February 20 recommends a dividend 
of 6 per cent. Five thousand pounds have been 
added to the reserve fund and t'6,.45-' canted lor- 
ward. The directors regret the death of Sir John 
Rose, but have much pleasure in stating that Sir 
Charles Tupper has consented to come forward 
for the vacant directorship. T, S, Gillespie is re- 
eimiiiH'iHlcil for the other vae.ancy.tm the board. 
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This direct connection of the High Commissioner 
with one of Canada's leading institutions is re- 
garded as an advantage to Canadian financial 
interests there. 

The question of Houses of Industry has been 
occupying the attention of the Ontario Legisla- 
ture. Mr. Meredith suggested a general adoption 
of" the manual labour test in the case of those ad- 
mitted, as statistics proved that such a test had 
the benefit of greatly reducing their numbers. 
He would, however, gladly endorse any project 
ameliorating the condition of the deserving poor. 
Hon. Mr. Hardy followed at some length, stating 
that wherever poorhouses had been established 
the general consensus of public opinion was that 
they had served a good end. He complained of 
a growing disposition upon the part of munici- 
palities to shirk the responsibility by endeavouring 
to have their indigent supported at the expense 
of the province. 

The economical reforms in the Queen's house- 
hold, to which it is said the Prince of Wales has 
been decidedly opposed, have revealed a couple 
of queer facts. The custom has been to present 
Epiphany offerings of "gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh," on behalf of the sovereign, at the altar of 
the Chapel Royal of St. James's Palace. The 
offering was supposed to consist of fifty sovereigns, 
until Prince Albert, who had a keen scent for 
abuses, once went to the vestry before the services 
and opened the box, where he found ten shillings 
only. It was explained that an old habit gave 
the rest of the money to certain officials as per- 
quisites. Another queer custom appropriated, at 
the beginning of each year, fifty-two bottles of 
royal Madeira, whereby the officiating clergy at 
St. James' were supposed to regale themselves 
each Sunday after morning service. Yet none of 
the clergy had ever seen a drop of it. 



THE GREAT LAKES OF THE ST. 
LAWRENCE. 



Under this title we have received a paper, re- 
printed from The Canadian Record of Science, for 
January, 1889, by A. T. Drummond, wherein that 
learned geologist discusses with learning and 
clearness the origin and formation of the great 
lakes that form the mighty chain of waterways 
which make the St. Lawrence the mightiest river 
in the world. The author distinguishes three 
centres of depression in the bygone history of 
these lakes, and, after a number of general con- 
siderations, he examines each lake in turn, giving 
due prominence to Lake Superior on account of 
its being so distinct from the others in its origin. 
He next examines Lakes Huron, Michigan and 
Ontario. Then he is very full on the Niagara 
Escarpment, which nearly fronts the southern side 
of Lake Ontario, passes around its immediate 
westerly end, and then, facing to the northeast, 
continues N.W. until it forms the features of the 
Bruce Peninsula between Georgian Pay and Lake 
Huron. The dip of the strata is from the Escarp- 
ment north of Hamilton, and on the Manitoulin 
Islands, to and under the waters of Lake Huron. 
This Niagara Escarpment, in its eastern course 
from the western end of Lake Ontario, lies parallel 
to the axis of that lake, while, in the other direc- 
tion, it conforms generally to the outcrop that, 
more or less, characterizes the outcrops of all the 
formations which, as it were concentrically sur- 
round and underlie the coal, measures of Michigan. 
Sir William Logan, in the Geology of Canada, 



points out the resemblance of the Niagara Escarp- 
ment, in places, to an ancient sea cliff, He also 
shows that it would need only a depression of 442 
feet to bring the ocean into Lake Ontario, by way 
of the Hudson River and the Mohawk Valley, as 
well as by the St. Lawrence, and to flood the 
whole of Central Ontario. After devoting a 
couple of learned pages to Lakes Erie and St. 
Clair, Mr. Drummond sums up the conclusions (J 
his paper in this wise : 

That glaciers, while contributing to the results, 
had not much effect in making the lake basin 
deeper, or in shaping the present general outlines. 
That the superficial deposits are the accumulations 
of denudation during immense periods of time 
since the Carboniferous and earlier eras, and are 
not to be specially credited to the operation of 
glaciers. That Lake Superior is the most ancient 
of the lakes, dating its origin as far back as Cam- 
brian, Keweenawan and Huronian times ; that it 
is, in part at least, a synclinal trough ; that vol- 
canic action has had most to do with its origin 
and the shaping of its coasts ; that its early out- 
let was through, the depression in Whitefish Bay 
and that its waters joined the great pre-glacial 
river system at or near the Straits of Mackinac. 
That Lakes Michigan, Huron and Ontario were 
originally the bed of a pre-glacial river which first 
crossed the Ontario Peninsula along the Niagara 
Escarpment, and afterward was diverted to a 
course by way of Long Point, on Lake Erie and 
the Dundas valley; that their basins were largely 
defined by the elevation of the Niagara and Hud- 
son River Escarpments, and in more recent times 
by warping of the strata and deposit of superficial 
sands and clays which blocked the old river chan- 
nels and resulted in the lake basins retaining their 
water on the final elevation of the land to its 
present general levels. That the Pre-glacial River 
System expanded in time into smaller lakes in 
each of the present basins of Lakes Michigan, 
Huron, Erie and Ontario ; that Lakes Erie and 
St. Clair are the most recent of the Lakes, and 
have at one time been more closely united, and 
that the formation of this united lake was due to 
the blocking of the old outlets both by superficial 
deposits and warping of the strata, and to the 
water being thus retained in the basin on the final 
elevation of the land to the levels of to-day. 
That great fractures at or near the outcrops of 
the strata occasioned by the directions of the 
forces which elevated the strata, originated, in 
many instances, the deep bays and inlets which 
indent the Niagara and Hudson River Escarp- 
ments and rocky coast lines of Lakes Michigan 
and Huron, these e fleets being afterward supple- 
mented by the action of waves, currents, atmos- 
pheric causes and probably local glaciers. That 
since the elevation of the land to the levels of to- 
day, the action of waves and currents on the clay 
cliffs and sand deposit has, in many places, 
greatly rounded off the general outlines of the 
coast, and the material from this and other sources 
has been spread over the lakes, or has served to 
create new features in the coast line elsewhere. 



POINTS. 

HY ACUS. 
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What we may call audience-manners is a ne- 
glected branch of etiquette. Allusion was made 
in a former letter to the persecution of artists by 
thoughtless and persistent mmrw, At present 1 
desire to protest against whispering at concerts. 



The place of honour 
the egotist, with his 



In the midst of one's enjoyment of a brilliant 
passage, to be disturbed by whispering jars pain- 
fully upon every nerye. Such conduct is in utter 
disregard of the pleasure of such as would like to 
enjoy the music, to say nothing of the poor com- 
pliment it is to the performers. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the audience probably cares very little 
as to whether Mrs. Catnip's children have the 
measles, or whether she uses lard in frying. Even 
music hath not charms to soothe my savage breast 
when thus disturbed. At a recent concert I did 
myself the pleasure of staring one conversational 
female out of countenance several times. 

I think an act of uniformity ought to be passed 
with reference to that very perplexing dance, the 
Lancers. As with the "seven wonders of the 
world," no two persons know it the same way. 
Probably the best rule, in cases of uncertainty, is 
to keep one's eyes open and one's joints limber, 
and go through it with a stiff upper lip. The 
lancers is very pretty to look at, but it is not much 
to dance. What whist is to cards generally, so is 
the lancers to dancing. Each is a ceremony of 
more or less solemnity, to which the terms game 
in the one case, and dance in the other, have been 
indecorously and disrespectfully applied. 

The gentleman who recently lectured on Fools, 
ought next to turn his attention to Bores. There 
is a wide field open to him. 
would probably be given t 
everlasting " I," who (according to his own ac- 
count) has never failed, in all his experience, to 
"bring down the house." Sometime; we almost 
wish he would — about his ears. Then there is 
the man who interrupts — the individual who 
strikes into the conversation like a clock. But 
these are not the only bulls in the conversational 
chinashop. There is the well-meaning but absent- 
minded person, who cannot, for the life ot him, 
recall the exact word he wants, while his hearers 
wait painfully, sympathizing with his mental 
throes. There is the conversational clown, at 
whom one smiles as often in commiseration as in 
amusement. And, finally, there is the man whose 
voice is like the sound of many waters, and who 
talks so loudly as to drown all minor attempts at 
conversation in a perfect avalanche of sound. 

For a long time the better class of actors have 
borne the accusations and denunciations of the 
pulpit silently. But they are beginning to assert, 
with no uncertain sound, that they (no less than 
their accusers) value their good name. There 
have recently occurred several instances in point. 
It is to be presumed that theatrical dignitaries are 
as much opposed to " scenes " as to theatres. At 
all events, we read, not long ago, of a scene en- 
acted in a church, where a distinguished actress 
(Clara Morris, I think it was), rose to the defence 
of her profession, and contradicted the preacher's 
accusations on the spot. The tendency of human 
nature to "backslide ■ is shown, no doubt, by the 
fact that the majority of the congregation sided 
with the attractive actress. And it was only the 
other day we read that the new Actors' Club in 
New York had refused to receive Col. Robert 
Ingersoll, on the ground that he is irreligious. 
Without going so far as to say, with certain phil- 
osophers,"'* whatever is, is right," I am, neverthe- 
less, inclined to believe that whatever is mensaty 
is right. All art, I think, is necessary to what 
Matthew Arnold used to call "the life of the 
spirit." Like other institutions that are good in 
themselves, the theatre may, of course, be per- 
verted, but in itself, I think, it is good, necessary 
and right. 

Out ot respect to the commercial metropolis of 
our good land, I shall conclude with a little acros- 
tic upon the Carnival : 

Canada's gala, hither and behold ! 
Arrayed she gleams in silver touched with goM ; 
Rifling he» treasure* front the silvery skies, 
Nlchttv she while she golden rockets ifae. 
In other tods dins winter tmm drear, 
Varied and many are hev t>eauties here. 
Ascribe with shout »nd bells metallic chime. 
Loudly, the praises of our festal time. 



U is proposed to establish shortly a Royal Military Col- 
lege U'mitt, to be edited by a committee. 
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CANADIAN WINTER SCENES. 




"SILVER BIRCH," m Mount Royal Park. 

From a photograph by Henderson. 




w ICE CUTTING AND HARVESTING. 

From a photograph by Nt-imaft, 



This dominion illustrated, 
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Canada Southern Railway Bridge.— This hand- 
some ITOB and siee! structure was built for the Canada 
Southern division of the Michigan Central Railway in 1883, 
and is a trifle over loo feet above the stream beneath, is 
wry king and double tracked. This; bridge spans one of 
the most romantic ravines to be found in Southern Ontario. 
It winds around nearly three sides of the city of St. Thomas, 
securing for it a natural drainage, thus giving it the name, 
as it is, of one of the healthiest cities in the Dominion. 

St. Thomas Pcw Office. — St. Thomas possesses 
probably the finest Government building in the Dominion, 
according to the si*e of the city. It is built of Credit 
Valley brown stone and was completed in 1SS5, at a cost of 
$50,000. Customs, Inland Revenue and Weights and 
Measures Offices are also in the same building. It stands 
upon the site lately occupied by the old Knox Church, the 
manse of which is partially seen in the rear. As a sign of 
the literary and commeicial standing of this vicinity, the 
following partial amount of matter mailed at this office for 
the wtefc ending September 15th, iSSS, speaks : No. of 
letters, 17,030 ; postal cards, 9,092 ; trans, papers, books, 
circulars, 8,473. 

ICE-CxtTTlSG. — Another familiar scene on the St. Law- 
rence River during winter. The saws and the spades do 
the work, and the sleds for the hauling to the outhouses 
throughout the town. The St.. Lawrence never fails in its 
supply, but the Laebine Canal famishes the finest ice, where 
it is always chosen for the Ice Castles of the carnival. 

Hon. Honose Merciex.— The First Minister of Quebec 
is from a family that came from France to Montmagny, and 
thence removed to Iberville. He is the son of J. B. Mer- 
cier, of St. Athanase, by Marie Catherine Lafiamme, and 
was bora in that village on the 15th October. 1840. He 
was educated at St, Mary's College, Montreal, and has 
bees twice married — once to Miss Leopoldine Boivin, and 
again to Miss Virgirtie St. Denis, of St. Hyacinthe. Mr. 
Herder was called to the Bar in 1S67; was one of the 
Directors of the National Party in 1872; editor, from 1862 
to 1864, and again in 1S66, of Le Courtier de St. Hyacinthe, 
a Conservative paper ; sat in the Commons for Rouvtlle 
from 1872 to 1874 ; was then returned to the Legislative 
Assembly of Quebec, where he was Solicitor-General for a 
few months in the Joiy Government. He has since been 
re-elected twice for St. Hyacinthe. He formed a govern- 
ment in 1887, being Attorney-General. 

Hon. Col Rhodes. — The new Minister of Agriculture 
has been only a few months in office, and is chiefly known 
for his military services, his success in the cultivation of 
taste for agricultural pursuits 



flowers, and bis ap 
generally. 

Hon. Pierre G, 
honoured name of 
Cap Satnte, in May, 182 



'. — This gentleman, bearing the 
istorian of Canada, was born at 
He is a wealthy merchant, being 
President of the Qitebec Steamship Company ; director 
La Banque Nattonale ; director Qnebec Fire Assurance 
Company; of the Q. L. St. John L. &* T. Co,; of the 
Dehery Gold Mining Co.; president of the Quebec Street 
Railway ; a member of the Board of Trade. He was Com- 
Baisriooerof Agriculture and Public Works in 1874, and 
then of Crown Lands. He was then appointed a member 
of the legislative Council in 1&87, and is now Commis- 
sioner of Crown Land s. 

Hon. C. A. E. Gackon.— The Provincial Secretary was 
born at River Quelle in 1846. He is a notary by profession ; 
made Provincial Secretary in t8«-and sits for Kamouraska. 

How. A. Tl-rcotte,— The Provincial Attorney General, 
an office to which he was appointed in 1887, was born in 
1745. He has hern several years in public life and is set 
down in the "Parliamentary Companion" as an Independent 
Conservative. 

Hon, DavhiA. Ro*&.~~ This gentleman, who is a Minuter 
without portfolio, sits in the Upper House. Heisadis- 
tioguisbed lawyer and of the best Quebec stock. He has 
been some time in public life, 

HOK, G. Dumamei — The Solicitor-General was born in 
1855, He i» an advocate. Entered the Cabinet in iJJg;, 

II w. F, G. Majo.haKjj. —The Speaker of the Assembly 
was fern in 1832. Ik- is a man of letters and a perfect 
gwatUsman, He has fiesreieittgd St. Johns for many years 
and served under M. |oly. He lias beet) Speaker since 



Checkmated,— -Here k another exquisite engraving such 
as one would look for in vain outside the pages of the 
Voumox lu.wriu.rm. The scene is plainly the a K e of 
I /mm XV. and we are in the porch of a Country chateau, 
with the golden sconces, the open casement, the looped cur- 
tain*, the white rofC* on the table, and the vine wreathing 
the pillar of the portico. She is a handsome swain, with the 
curly hair, cape and sash of silken white. He is all in 
white and awaiting her sentence. Checkmated, forsooth | 
Ah ! the dreams of l«v e and happiness in the springtime of 
yoBil and beauty. May the girl that is mated in cheat be 
wtis& in anothet mm, MM may the blessing „f hmven 
rest on the handsome twain. 



MME, ALBANI. 

A Ft! i t. History ov Her Musical Career. 
By John Talon-Lrsperanck. 

On the occasion of the second, as 1 did on that 
of the first visit to Montreal, after many years of 
absence, of Mme. Albani-Gye, I have thought it 
lit: to compile a full and authentic history of her 
brilliant career, drawn from first-hand sources. 
With this view I put myself in communication 
with one who knows her more intimately than any 
one else ; who followed her from infancy to the 
day of her brightest triumphs, and who has 
authority to speak beyond any living person. 
From him I got the full records out of which I 
drew copious notes that I have woven into a con- 
tinuous narrative herewith submitted to her coun- 
try people in Canada. 

I. 

Marie Louise Emma Cecile Lajeunesse was 
born at Chambly, Quebec, on the 27th September, 
1847. Her father, Joseph Lajeunesse, of the 
ancient family de St. Louis, was Professor of 
Music and Organist. Her mother, Emmelina 
Mignatilt, was her first musical teacher, from the 
age of four to five years. At the age of two and 
a half years, Emma, helped by her younger sister, 
Cornelia, sang by heart slight melodies, in a clear, 
strong and brilliant voice. When her father 
played on the violin, she repeated every note with 
surprising facility and rapidity. 

At the age of four Emma was of a sweet and 
playful disposition, and quite docile to the teach- 
ings of her mother, who began by making her 
vocalize easy melodies and learn the accompani- 
ments on the pianoforte. She next taught her the 
first principles of music. When she was five years 
old her father took her to Plattsburg, N.Y., where 
he placed her in an English school, kept by a lady 
of the name of Moore. M. Lajeunesse, who 
dwelt at the Hotel Fouquet, went daily to give his 
daughter a music lesson. He put into her hands 
Berttni's complete method for the piano. The 
child practised five hours a day, and gave four or 
five pages of the author at each lesson. 

This is the manner in which the father con- 
ducted her lessons. He made her analyze the 
value of the notes, practise very slowly, and never 
allowed her to touch a note before having seen it 
in the book. He made her observe the fingering 
with the greatest exactness, and count aloud with- 
out ever slowing or pressing the movement. 

From the 1st September, 1853, to the 1st of the 
following January, she went 'over the whole of 
Bertini's method, with the exception of the last 
pages, where there are octaves which she could 
not reach owing to the small size of her hands. 
During that time she began to speak English and 
to read English and French. 

At the age of six she read easily, at fust sight, 
easy pieces of vocal and instrumental music. 
Every evening also she practised on the harp with 
her father. About the same time her father went 
further and assigned her a professor of Greek, from 
' whom she learned all the elements in the space of 
one year. From this exercise site acquired the 
facility of singing in Maltese, Russian and other 
foreign tongues. 

At six and a half years her father gave her a 
difficult study of Bertisi, which she rehearsed 
every morning before breakfast, from seven to 
nine, during three months, At the age of seven 
she lost her mother and her father left the United 
States to return to Montreal with his family. 
There she continued to make astonishing progress 
on the piano and harp and in vocal concerts, 

At the age of nine Emma entered the Sacred 
Heart Convent, at Bault-au-Recollet, with iter 
Sister Cornelia, and her father was appointed one 
ol the professor* of the house. There she kept on 
her promising course. 

II, 

At the age of fifteen Kinma went to Saratoga 
IprSflf*, where she was offered the position of 
organist by Grand Vicar Conroy, later Bishop of 
Albany, while she also became professor of |W 
iOg and the piano in the Hacn-d Heart Convent, 



Kenwood. There she laboured for three years 
till, by her own savings and those of her father' 
the help of the Bishop, the proceeds of a concert 
and $300 presented her by the churchwardens for 
services rendered, she left for New York and sailed 
to Paris. There she made the acquaintance of 
Mme. Lafitte, who introduced her to Prince 
Poniatowski, and he advised her to go to Milan 
with the view of studying, under the great Laraperti' 
for Italian Opera. Having perfected herself in the 
counterpoints and on the organ, her progress tinder 
him was so bright and sure that she accepted a 
flattering offer from Messina. At this point it may 
be interesting to give the true account of her change 
of name. It had nothing to do with the city of 
Albany. That is a mere coincidence, and nothing 
more. She chose the name because of the Italian 
jealousy of foreign names, and selected that of the 
House of Albani as short, simple and sonorous. 

III. 

Mile. Albani appeared at Messina as Amina in 
"La Sonnambula," and from that first trial, in 
1870, her success was established. She next 
appeared at Aci Reale, near Catania; then at 
Malta, and, in 1871, was summoned to London by 
Mr. Gye (the elder), manager of the Royal Italian 
Opera. She was forthwith engaged for three 
years, and returned to Milan for a fuller course 
under Lamperti. The very next winter she ap- 
peared in " Mignon " at La Pergola, and in the 
same year made her debut in London as Amina. 
The words of Lamperti came true, " that he was 
sending forth the most accomplished musician and 
the most finished singer in style that ever left his 
study." 

The next two seasons were spent in London, 
and in 1877 she made her first appearance in Paris 
in " La Sonnambula," " Lucia," " Linda," " Rigo- 
letto" and "I Puritani." She carried the gay 
capital by storm in "Lucia," and received the 
compliments of Mario, and her old teacher, Du- 
prez. This success opened every opera house on 
the continent to the diva. She went to Russia 
and received a shower of ovations from that music 
loving people. In 1881 Mile. Albani attempted 
the music of Wagner, in "Lohengrin" and 
" Tannhaiiser," and there again her success was 
unequivocal. She walked a queen through the 
realms of " The Niebelungen Lied," and since then 
our artist has gone on from triumph to triumph, 
and, to-day, there is no more available singer on 
the stage or in oratorio, with a sound constitution, 
a voice as bell-like as ever, an artistic feeling as 
tender and poetic as in youth, and all the tokens 
of a long career of glory in store. We rejoice 
exceedingly that she visited her native land once 
more, and that her people rose m masse to acclaim 
her transcendent genius. 

Prima Donna Asso/uta. 

TO MME. EMMA A 1. HANI, 

O voice 1 First heard heside the Richelieu, 

In playful childhood's bubbling laugh* and moans, 
Thou circlest grandly 'thwart the polytones 

Of woman's passion ever sweet and true ! 

Soft as the water lapsing through the weir, 
Loud as the chiming of Cathedra! bells, 
Pure as love's whispers 'mid the asphodels, 
And as the peal of clarions strong and clear ; 

Thou ait Amina at the water wheel, 
The hapless Gilda and poor Marguerite, 
Mignon distraught upon the village street, 
And Lucia dying in a wild appeal ! 
Now that thou contest in thy prime to me, 
O voice divine ! I bow and worship thee. 
Vive La Canadiicnnk. 
Et SESJOUS YIUIX DOUX, 

John Tau)N-Lkspkranci5. 



The representation of lite Nativity was BftTVed hi peat! B| 

a Catholic Arab in Bethlehem, ami was bleated oa the tow 
of Our Lord, This sacred work of art was secured by 
Father Halllgan of St. Mary's, Pawtueket, 1U., on Ms 
teetnl visit to the Holy Land. 

ft lists just been discovered that two pictured in 111'' 
British National Gallery, one the " Reconciliation of ul * 
Romans ami the KaluW," and I he Other "The UenthwW* 
of Hciplo," were put into tin; wmnf) frames, so thai each 
has been labelled wilh the mime of' the other for MVer" 
years, 
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RED AND BLUE PENCIL. 

My column, this week, will be given up wholly 
to verse, and it could not be set to better purpose. 
The following, sent me by Professor Roberts, is 
from the thoughtful little pen of Sophie M. Almon ; 
Soothing. 

I aimless wandered thro' the woods, and flung 

My idle limbs upon a soft brown bank, 

Where, thickly strewn, the worn out russet leaves 

Rustled a faint remonstrance at my tread. 

The yellow fungi, shewing pallid stems, 

The mossy lichen creeping o'er the stones 

And making green the whitened hemlock-bark, 

The dull wax of the woodland lily bud, 

On these my eye could rest, and I was still. 

No sound was there save a low murmured cheep 

From an ambitious nestling, and the slow 

And oft-recurring plash of myriad waves 

That spent their strength against the unheeding shore. 

Over and through a spreading undergrowth 

I saw the gleaming of the tranquil sea. 

The woody scent of mosses and sweet ferns, 

Mingled with the fresh brine, and came to me, 

Bringing a laudanum to my ceaseless pain ; 

A quietness stole in upon me then. 

And o'er my soul there passed a wave of peace. 

Sophie M. Salmon. 

The next paragraph is given to a new poet 
from New Brunswick, whose coming is hailed, 
both because of the charm of his lines, and be- 
cause of the graceful theme which he has chosen 
for his song. 

To Charles G. D. Roberts. 
In the sky there is many a star, 
But the wan West is showing 
That a planet has journeyed afar 
And is gleaming and glowing 
Over space out of sweep of our sight, 

While we grope on resigning 
Blinded eyes to the need of the night-— 
Since in some sky it is shining. - 

I n my heart there is many a song 

That is born with its beating, — 
But no strain seems transcendently strong 

When my heart gives a greeting : 
It is heard, — and the silence that falls 

When it passes sound's portal, 
Is the sign it surmounted earth's walls 

And is somewhere immortal. 

But I send up my ong to the star 

That is gleaming and glowing,- - 
And the woes of my weaknesses are 

As excuse for its going, — 
To foreshadow to waiters for long 

One clear star that will never 
Lose its place in the heaven of song, 

But will shine on forever ! 

Walter L. Sawyer. 

The following is Mr. Sawyer's, written from the 
office of the Progress, of which he is one of the 
editors : 

The Editor The Dominion Illustrated, Montreal, 

Dear Sir,— If it shall seem to you that the enclosed 
verses have any value aside from their application, I shall 
be glad to have you introduce them to a larger audience. 
In the meantime, let me congratulate you on the potency 
and promise of the Dominion Illustrated. It has, edi- 
torially, broadness of view and a firmness of touch that 
ought, altogether aside from its contributed excellencies, 
commend it to every Canadian. 

Respectfully yours, 

Walter L. Sawyer. 

These verses have never been published, of course ; only 
set up and proved. 

Our paper, last week, on Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
as the first of English sonneteers, has set many a 
reader thinking, and I have been asked to name 
the greatest of all writers of sonnets. The answer 
is quite easy. Petrarch. I gave already, some 
weeks ago, his sixtieth sonnet, which is possibly 

the finest of all and the model for all time whore 

in he turns his face to God after a life of fleeting 
love. It will bear repetition. 

SONNETTO Xl- 
1.0 son si Blanco sotto 'I taseio antieo 

Delle mie colpc et dell' usatwa ria, 

Ch' i' tcmo forte di mancar tra via, 

E di caderc in man del nemico mio. 

Hen venue a dilivrarmi un grande anitco 

p c r somina ed inefrabil eortesia i 

i'oi void fear della vedma mia, 

Si cli' a mirnrlo indarno m'aflatieo. 

Ma la sua voce ancor quaggiii rimbomba, 

O voi die travagliate, eeco '1 camminoi 

Venite a me se'l passo allrl non serrn, 
Qual gratia, qual amore qual destino 

Mi d:n , penoe lis guim ii <selffl»o»« 

Ch' i' mi riposi, e levimi da terra. 



Hardly less perfect, if at all, k Petrarch's first 
sonnet, which he calls " Proemio," or the intro- 
duction to his series of ninety sonnets. In it, as 
the reader will observe, is the thoughtful view of 
human life and the utter hollowness of human 
things. The six last lines are supremely beauti- 
ful, because steeped in tears. 

Voi ch' aseoltate in rime sparse il mono 

Di quel sospiri ond io nudriva il core 

In -sul mio primo giovenile errore, 

Quand' era in parte altro' uom da qual eh' i' son© ; 

' Del varto stile, in eh' po. riango e ragiono 

Fra le vane speran/.e e '1 van dolore, 

Ove sia chi per prova intenda amore, 

Spero trovar picta, non ebe perdono, 
Ma ben veggi' or si come al popol tutto 

Favola fui gran tempo ; onde sovente 

Di me medesmo meco mi vergogno ; 
E del mio vaneggiar vergogna it '1 frutto, 

E '1 pentirsi, e '1 conoscer chiaramente 

Che quanto piaee al mondo 4 breve sogno. 

For any one who wishes to cultivate the sonnet, 
the most beautiful of all shapes of verse, it would 
be worth while to learn Italian and study Petrarch. 

: " " -'• T' i -'- • fk - Talon. 



LITERARY NOTES. 



MOUNT VERNON. 



• This is- a goal of pilgrimage for every good 
American. It was bought by national subscrip- 
tion, and each of the thirteen States, forming the 
first Union, undertook to furnish a room accord- 
ing, to the. fashiori of the time. Every possible 
memorial and object belonging tc Washington 
has been gathered there. In a glass-case is 
preciously stored the diary which the Father of 
his Country kept of the events of his Mount 
Vernon Home, taking notes of the weather, and 
giving instructions to his gardener. Mount Ver- 
non is quite a simple country seat, only one storey 
in height. At the foot of the hill is the tomb in 
which the remains of Washington were laid. 
Foreseeing the extraordinary honours which would 
be paid him, after his death,' Washington formally 
set down in his will that his body should never 
be removed .from Mount Vernon, and his heirs 
have successively withstood every movement of 
Congress to depart from this testament. His 
coffin- is held in a small brick monument. The 
visit to this modest mausoleum, where rests the 
man who accomplished so great things, is very 
imposing. Every new President goes officially, 
on the 1 st of May following his election, to bend 
before that tomb, and sign his name in the record, 
which is not the least curiosity of Mount Vernon. 
It is a fit homage done to the first President by 
his successors. 



DOMINION NEWS. 



A book lover in I-ondon h supremely happy t*cau*e be 
has unearthed a eopy of the long -taught for first edition, 
quark), of Thomaa Sbelton's translation of ike first part of 
"'Hie History of the Valiant and Witty Knight Errant Don 
Quixote of the Manorta." TW* edition was printed by 
William Stansby in 1512. 

The artists of London, On*, who formed themselves into 
an Art iyeagtte, have taken a room over the Western Fair 
office on Richmond Street ; they have fitted it up with a 
raised platform {for models}, gas, easel*, table*, etc, etc. 
They meet two evening* a week to sketch and wlk cm art. 
The fee is only $2 per year, and members car* BSC m at arty 
time, W. L. Jodsson, Esq., president ; J. U Davidson, 
Esq., vice-president ; II, Jewell, K*q„ secretary; X W. 
Elliott, Esq., treasurer. 

The Governors of King's College, Wmdtoc, US,, have 
formally accepted awl acknowledge'! !n suitable term* the 
gift of $3,000 from Kev. John I. S, Mountain, SXC.L, to 
form the nucleus for the endowment of a professional chair. 
It was left to the Board to decide npon the special object 
of this generous gift. Many years ago a smalt sum w»* 
founded for the endowment of an " inglis Memorial " chair 
of Pastoral Theology. This fund is now acquiring gratify- 
ing dimrnskais, and in a few years it will 1»e sufficient to 
carry oat the wishes of the original donors. The library 
Hall is now completely restored and presents quit* a pfcas- 
ant contrast to what might have been noticed at the last 
Encaenia. About $4,000 has been spent on improvements 
on the College property at Windsor. It is further rumoured 



The Government has decided to erect permanent barrack?, 
and put a telegraph office at Batoche. 

The report of the Canadian Phosphate Company shows 
that 4,0^6 tons were raised in the past season and 3,665 
shipped, yielding a profit of .£'2,576 all of which is carried 
forward. The general outlook is most promising. 

The monument and pedestal for the Jacques Carrier 
statue, to 1* erected on the banks of the St. Charles, is now 
being constructed in St. Roch. It is being built of granite, 
from the Lake St, John quarries, and will be a massive 
piece of work. 

The Divisional Court of Queen's Bench in Ontario has 
just pronounced one of Mr. Mowat's measures, to provide 
for the punishment of persons who sell skim milk to cheese 
factories, an infringement on the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Parliament, and therefore nitm Vint, 

Walter Vaughau Morgan has been elected a director of 
the Hudson's Bay Company, Seeing that Mr, Morgan is 
among the prominent supporters 01 Mr. McLean in the 
recent agitation, his selection is regarded as a further eon- 
cession 10 the promoters of a more vigorous policy. 

Canadian securities in general share activity on the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange, whereby good securities are being 
rapidly absorbed, Dominion, provincial and municipal 
issues last week are I to 2 higher on the week before. Rail- 
ways have improved, and firmness on land shares is quite a 
feature of the week. 

The value of the Nova Scotia fish harvest last year, was 
$7,87 - ',oot>, a decrease of $563,000, compared with the 
previous year, owing to the failure of the shore fisheries. 
The mackerel catch was fifty per cent, below that of the 
year previous, but there was an increase of 131,000 quintals 
of cod, the catch aggregating 117,000 quintals. 
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BARCAROLLE. 



** Et vogue kt !aa£«$e 
Dial porce mes -im&tixa " 

—£. A Flxtcmrd, tMt. 

" O boatman, wilt tboa ferry me 

Across to yonder shore. 
And do it all for charity, 

For I, alas - am P exn 
■ ' O welcome, welcome," qaiekly said 

Young Cofia brave and strong, 
" And speed the boat, mj lovely maid. 

That bears my love aksBg." 

" I go to seek my father s roof 
Lpon yon distant strand." 
- And will he turn me quite aloof 

If I should ask your hand 3™ 
w O boatman," spake the blushing maid, 
" Be brave as thou art sprang ; 
And 1 will pray for heavenly aid 
To speed thy boat along." 

And when the weddtssg feast was o'er. 

In his boat upon the bay. 
Young Colin sailed from sbesnrta shore. 

His heart unceasing gay ; 
And still forever was this note 
The burden of his song— 
«* Oh heaven speed the gallant boat 
That bears my love along." 

— TmMxta&d if it-tit. Weir. 



The Grow m of Jerusalem. — A German news- 
paper published in Palestine states that the city 
of Jerusalem is growing in siae and population at 
a remarkable rate. New buildings are daily in- 
creasing : churches, gardens and institutes of 
various" kinds are filling up the formerly desolate 
neighbourhood to the distance of half an hour's 
wafk beyond the old limits of the city. The Tews 
are to the front as builders- 

W as it Pixarro? — A wooden coffin has been 
discovered in the crypt of the parish church of 
Linares, in Spain, bearing the following strange 
inscription: "Herein lies the pretended corpse 
of Francisco Piatarro." It is needless to say that 
the coffin was eagerly opened, notwithstanding 
the disclaimer. It was found to contain a corpse 
which had been carefully "mummified,'' 1 and which 
was clothed in a garment of violet doth. The 
countenance is said to be remarkably like the 
portraits of Pwarro, and it has a pointed beard 
like his. One of the hands was detached, and 
lay near the body, while the other hand reposed 
upon the breast Neither jewels nor a sword 
were found in the coffin. 

■ - H --W W I "l» % ■ll l l 'i' llll 

Rev, Duncan McMillan, one of the oldest Scotch i*rcsby- 
terian ministers in the Dominion, dkd at London. Oi»t, hst 
week, aged $5 y*ms» He was in change of the 1 -one * harcfc 
up to the lime of his twprawiuatiMS several years ago. 



THIS MEMBERS OF THE QUEUES PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT. 

From photographs by Uvcmois, 



1, Hon. Honor ft mmcikk, Premier and President©/ the Executive Council, 

2, Hon, C0l„ W. RHODEgj Minister of Agriculture and Colonization 

3, Hon, J'iekkk Garneau, CommisMmicr of Public works. 



4. Hon. J»s. SiiWVN, Provincial Treasurer, 

5. Won. C. A. K.'Gacnon, Provincial Secretary 

6. Hon. A. Tu kcottk, Attorney, (ifueial. 



f, Hon, IVwin A. Ross. 

8. Hun. Q, ihilAMRt., Commissioner of Crown Umds. 

9. Hon. V. G, Makciiano, Speaker of the Legislative Assembly. 



l>^MIKIOK ll.U STKATEB. 



This dominion illustrated. 
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The Lady in Muslin. 

" I will show you two or three portraits," Mar- 
garet exclaimed suddenly. *• and you shall tell me, 
if, among them, you can detect the one who is of 
mixed blood " 

As she spoke she rose and went to one of the 
cabinets and brought out four or five little 
morocco eases, which she laid on the table before 
her. The first she opened and passed to us both, 
as we approached each other to look at the same 
time. 

It was a soft fair face of a woman of apparently 
thirty years, remarkable more for the beauty of 
the painting than for the portrait itself. 

" Not there, certainly," we both said. 

She passed us another, brightening up the glass 
lovingly before she did so. 

The picture was of a young girl, very like to 
Miss Owenson, though not so handsome and 
much younger. 

We examined it with interest and both ex- 
claimed: "A sister, surely." Miss Owenson 
shook her head and smiled. 

The third was of a middle-aged man ; the fourth, 
a youth in a military uniform. Gaunt bent over 
them earnestly. If black blood were there, though 
many generations removed, it was certainly diffi- 
cult to detect. Dick grew more intent; and 
meanwhile I looked anxiously for the fifth and 
last, which those fair hands seemed so loth to part 
with. 

Miss Owenson turned the little case round and 
round, touched the spring, but did not open it, 
dusted it, looked at Gaunt earnestly, then dropped 
it back into her lap, and looked over Dick's 
shoulder at the two portraits he was examining. 
I saw, however, that she was thinking very little 
of what she was doing. Her cheek, hitherto pale, 
was flushing, and her eyes growing brighter and 
brighter, as from some mental excitement. 

" Well," Dick suddenly exclaimed, " and the 
fifth?" 

One instant, only one instant, she hesitated; 
then, touching the spring, she opened the case, 
and laid it before him. 

He gave a glance at it — then — he did not start 
or exclaim — but he turned sharply and looked at 
her. 

Margaret perhaps, had expected that, for she 
was thrown back in her chair, her face so placed 
as to be quite shaded from the light. 

Gaunt's look and gesture were so strange that 
they would have struck the most careless looker- 
on, and I immediately arose and looked over his 
shoulder. I started back, exclaiming — "Cecile!" 

The portrait was of a very young woman of the 
most perfect Creole beauty that I had ever seen, 
but so exactly like little Cecile that I could have 
imagined it hers, aged a few years by the artist's 
fancy. 

" What a wonderful likeness !" I exclaimed, 
gazing at the lovely face. " Has it never struck 
you before?" I added t turning to Miss Owenson. 

She raised herself quietly, but I fancy it was 
with an effort she answered calmly : " When I first 
saw Cecile, her face seemed familiar; it was only 
in turning over some old treasures yesterday that 
1 lighted upon this portrait and found it was this 
that she resembled so much." 

Gaunt still silently examined the picture. He 
was frowning in a perplexed, thoughtful manner, 
and I could see there was a portion of annoyance 
mixed with the perplexity. 

Suddenly he asked in a grave voice, but with- 
out looking up. " Were you personally acquainted 
with this lady?" 

u No. The picture was given me, among some 
other portraits, as a model of Creole beauty," Miss 
Owenson answered slowly, and with almost an 
effort ; and 1 noticed (for rny eyes regarded her 
intently) that a flash of anger illumined her coun- 
tenance for an instant. 

Gaunt continued his silcrtt gaze. 

"I was wondering this afternoon," Margaret 
said presently very quietly, " when I came so un- 
expectedly on that picture, if Cecile could be any 
relation, the likeness is so wonderful." 



1 lor eyes were fixed on Gaunt as she spoke, and 
mine also sought his fa.ee, What would he reply 
to that observation which seemed to touch so 
nearly on the question of Ceeilo's parentage? 

He was silent for some instants, frowning more 
and more grimly every moment, judging by his 
countenance, my poor friend was carrying on a 
momentous and difficult argument with himself 
which puzzled him not a little. 

Presently he looked up and said slowly, evi- 
dently weighing carefully each word, " The like- 
ness is so striking that it puts relationship beyond 
a doubt. Have you any recollection of the person 
who gave you this portrait, and are you aware of 
how that person became possessed of it?" 

These little formal sentences were additional 
proofs to my mind, knowing my friend's peculiari- 
ties, that he was embarrassed. If Miss Owenson 
were a skilful questioner, she could, I felt sure, 
obtain without much difficulty the information she 
wanted. 

She drew het hand meditatively across her fore- 
head. 

" I was in the habit of collecting portraits at 
that time," she said; " it was one of my whims. 
Probably I received it from some picture-dealer in 
Calcutta, where I was living in the years '60-61. 
Is there any date on the portrait ?' : 

Dick turned it over hastily, passing his thumb 
along one of the sides. Margaret watched him 
anxiously. 

" No," he answered, suddenly laying it down ; 
" there is no mark or date whatsoever." 

" It is certainly wonderfully like your little 
niece," Margaret again hazarded more boldly this 
time, and laying a certain stress on the word 
" niece." 

"Yes," Gaunt replied, "but what puzzles me so 
is how it could have fallen into your hands, and in 
the East, too." 

" You recognize it as that of a relation,'' Mar- 
garet said hurriedly. 

" No," he answered coldly. " I only recognize 
its wonderful resemblance to Cecile. So wonder- 
ful, indeed, that if I dared I should ask you a 
great favour." 

" To give it you !" .She drew it toward her, 
closed it carefully, shaking her head. " The 
handsomest of all my collection. Mr. Gaunt you 
ask too much." 

" I feared so," Dick answered significantly, and 
rising as he spoke. "Mark, do you know it is 
eleven o'clock ?" 

Miss Owenson lounged back in her chair, 
apparently heedless of our preparation for depar- 
ture, but with her black, and, to-night, glittering 
eyes fixed on Gaunt. Dick, however, stood 
turned slightly from her, waiting for me to finish 
my search after hat, gloves, etc., and then instead 
of approaching, as usual, to give the warm shake 
of the hand, he merely bowed a good-night across 
the table. 

Margaret rose, and drawing herself up proudly, 
held out her hand. " Mr. Gaunt," she exclaimed, 
and Dick could not help turning and coming back, 
" is the picture to be the price of your civility ?" 

" Certainly not," he replied, taking her hand. 

" Your friendship, then ?" 

"I should consider it the greatest mark you 
could give me of yours," he answered eagerly. 
" Good-night, then," she said coldly. 
" Good-bye," Gaunt replied. 

XL 

A QUIET TALK. 

"Who is she? who can she be?" (Jaunt ex- 
claimed, as with his arm tucked through mine we 
sauntered slowly down the road toward the inn. 
"Did you observe her? Well, she gave me that 
portrait to look at with a purpose, I could swear." 

"No doubt," I answered; "but with what pur- 
pose you alone can guess." 

I don't know whether Dick understood my 
words as a delicate hint that he might profit by 
my sagacity if he would be confidential, but he 

certainly answered very gruffly, "Oh, of course 

of course," 

We walked on, Dick leaning heavily on my arm, 
and evidently very much engrossed with some 



unpleasant thoughts ; I discussing with myself if 
gallantry and honour demanded silence 011 my 
part on that afternoon's adventure, and Margaret's 
private sign that evening more than friendship for 
Gaunt, claimed my good offices to warn him that 
the woman to whom he was, I feared, gradually 
attaching himself, had her own little mysteries and 
histories, too, which she wished to guard from his 
eye especially. 

I am not partial to the office of watchman ; and 
had it not been for the latter part of the evening's 
occurrence, and Dick's evident annoyance, f 
should certainly have left my friend to steer him- 
self safely through the rocks and shoals surround- 
ing womankind, and only wished him bon voyage. 
As it was, however, in spite of Dick's unflattering 
reserve, I felt it a duty I owed to our long friend- 
ship, while I kept as far as I could my tacit 
engagement with Miss Owenson, to warn him that 
he was quite right to ask the question — Who is 
she ? and also not to flatter himself he could guess 
the answer easily. I conveyed my warning in the 
very fewest words possible just before we separ- 
ated for the night, and, as is the case in most 
instances of disinterested friendship, I had the 
pleasure of seeing that Dick took little notice of 
what I said, or rather regarded it as a superfluous 
exhibition- of zeal on my part. Such is man I 

My damp ride gave me a feverish uncomfort- 
able night, and feeling anything but sentimentally 
inclined, I rose earlier thar. usual the next morn- 
ing and descended to the garden. 

It was a damp, heavy morning, and unusually 
cool ; and I no sooner felt the chilly air come 
rushing to meet me through the open door than I 
most heartily repented of my having left my bed 
at such an early hour. Repentance was, however, 
rather late, so lighting a cigar, I sauntered dis- 
consolately down the still damp gravel walk to the 
road. 

There were few persons out, and I continued 
my walk and my meditations, which were neither 
of them of the most cheering description, without 
interruption, till I arrived opposite the front en- 
trance of the cottage. Every blind was down, and 
to judge by the profound repose reigning round the 
house, its occupants, as regarded early rising de- 
parted from their imitation of Eastern habits. 

I passed on, and continued my walk slowly in 
the direction I had taken yesterday. I had 
scarcely passed the house twenty yards, when 
from a road branching off from that along which 
I was walking, came a closed carriage, with, to my 
surprise, Miss Owenson's Indian servant sitting on 
the coach-box. On the top of the fly was a small 
trunk, and in the inside I just caught sight of the 
outline of a female figure leaning as far back as 
possible. Was it going away or coming in ? 

I turned and gazed without any attempt to dis- 
guise my curiosity, and 1 saw the carriage drive 
quickly up to the gate of the cottage, the Indian 
descend from his seat, and then assist the lady to 
alight. There was no mistaking the tall figure 
and graceful deportment. Whether Miss Owen 
son had seen me from the carriage I know not, but 
directly she reached the ground she turned toward 
me, and advancing a few steps held out her hand. 

She wore a thick blue shawl, her veil was thrown 
back, and as the flowers and ribbons of her bon- 
net, of the same bright blue, rested against her 
blonde hair and creamy cheek, I thought 1 had 
never seen her look to such advantage. 

" What brings you out so early?" she exclaimed ; 
"surely not the charms of the morning." 

"The discomforts of a bad night," I replied; 
"but I am sure the Same reason has not sent you 
for your drive," 

" No ; I slept remarkably well." As she spoke 
she moved slowly toward die house. "Come 
in," she added, turning suddenly; "chance has 
thrown a good opportunity in our way for a quiet 
talk." 

I followed tier into the cottage, and was not 
sorry to find thai our •' quiet talk " was to be car 
lied on beside a bright fire that biased in the 
room in which we had supped the previous even- 
ing. 

{Tt> k eontinrnt,) 
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There is perhaps no book of poems written 
within the year, that has drawn so much attention 
as, and been the subject of so much admiration, 
as the volume which we have under our eyes, 
"Among the Millet," by Archibald Lampman. 
The range of thought and feeling over which the 
author goes displays the versatility of his gifts, 
while the deep introspicience of most of his longer 
poems shows his strength of pinion. Here is a 
little quatrain, which is almost weird : 
Why do you call the poet lonely, 

because he dreams in lonely places? 
He is not desolate, but only 

Sees, where ye can not, hidden faces. 

" Morning on the Lievre " is very beautiful. 
" The Monk " is a powerful poem. We passed on 
with eager curiosity to the sonnets, of which there 
are twenty-nine, for to us the sonnet is the crown- 
ing point of poetry. Our favourite is addressed 
to " The Martyrs" :, ' 

O ye, who found in men's brief ways no sign 

Of strength or help, so cast them forth, and threw 
Your whole souls up to One ye deemed most true,' 

Nor failed nor doubted but held fast your line, 

Seeing before you that Divine Face shine ; 

Shall we not mourn, when yours are now so few, 
Those sterner days, when all men yearnt d to you,. 

White souls, whose beauty made thetr world divine ; 

Yet still across life's tangled storms we see, 
Following the cross, your pale procession led . 
One hope, one end, all 'bther sacrificed, 

Self abnegation, love, humility, 

Your faces shining toward the bended head, 

The wounded hands and patient face of Christ. -. 

The last strophe of "The Loons" is very fine:- 
And now, though many hundred altering years 
Have passed, among the desolate northern meres, 

Still must ye search and wander querulously, 
Crying for Glooscap, still bemoan the light, 

With weird entreaties, and in agony 
With awful laughter pierce the lonely night. 

The first number of the second volume of Lc 
Canada Fratifais, published by Laval University, 
has just been received. It is, we are happy to 
say, up to the standard of the first. The range of 
subjects is broad, embracing history, philosophy, 
light literature, homiletics and another instalment 
of hitherto inedited documents on Acadia, from 
the papers of the Abbe Casgrain. Dix Ans au 
Canada, by Ge-rin-Lajoie, deserves to be pub- 
lished in a separate volume, M. Frechette has a 
charming Christmas ballad : La Chapelk de Beth- 
lehem. As usual, M. Chauveau does yoeman's 
duty, his name being signed to a paper on French- 
Canadian Nationality, to an European review, and 
to a Bibliographical summary. Our readers will 
be surprised to learn that this splendid quarterly 
may be had at the nominal price of $2. 

" How I Escaped," by W. H. Parkins, edited 
by Archibald Clavering Gunter, author of "Mr. 
Barnes of New York " and " Mr. Potter of Texas," 
is the last publication of our enterprising friend, 
J, Theo. Robinson. It is a tale of the Southern 
War, in the bold, wild Blockade Running Days, 
and the adventures -which were dared and encoun- 
tered in these sturdy days are told with thrilling 
effect. Price, 25 cents. . 

A RATTLING GOOD SPEECH. 

» 'Kaii ! 'Ram : ' 

At the Snowshoe Cortcert/on Wednesday night 
last, Mr, Erastus Wiman was called out for a 
speech, and bravely stepping forth, he delivered 
himself of the following effusion, which we want 
our friends 10 read, from Cape Breton to British 
Columbia: — 

Mr, Wirnan, who was warmly received, said: 
1 am a kind of member of this Club, for I've been 
initiated, and no mail wants to have that exper- 
ience more than once a year, for he carries a lively 
recollection of it away wiih him. (Laughter,) I 
like to come and visit this Snowshoe Club, and 
when I go away I feel that I leave a good deal 
behind me in this greater half of the comment. 



There is a fish, the shad, that we have down in 
Florida on the other side, when it starts north- 
ward it grows as it comes along, so that by the 
time it reaches the St. Lawrence, or the St. John, 
in New Brunswick, it is the most perfect of its 
kind. And so it is with everything in the north. 
(Laughter,) From the north comes the inspira- 
tion that moves the world. (Cheers.) It is al- 
ways the vigour and strength of the north in these 
big exercises of lacrosse and other sports, as in 
everything else, that lead the world; not your 
cricket or lawn tennis dude. These men glory in 
such manly sports, and I like myself to see them 
do so. I am very much gratified that I have been 
able to do something for the Carnival, for I look 
upon it as one of the assets of Montreal. The 
least we can do is to spend a little money in re- 
turn for what we came to see ; and it is a tremen- 
dous advantage to the Yankees to be able to say 
that they have seen such a city — one of the 
wealthiest and most beautiful cities in the coun- 
try. Why, you have a bank that can buy up 
nearly all the banks in New York ; you have a 
railway, starting from the Atlantic and ending at 
the Pacific, greater than any railroad in the 
United States. I hold that we have something to 
be proud of, and that we Canadians must brag a 
little of ourselves, because if we don't no one else 
will do it for us. (Laughter.) You have a hotel 
superior to any in the United States. I say that 
the Windsor has the best management of any I 
have ever seen, and people coming from the south 
realize the same fact. With a big railrord, a big 
bank, a big hotel, and such a sturdy lot of boys, I 
think we have occasion to be proud, and I am 
glad to be able to pay a tribute to them. 



DE QUINCEY. 



David Masson, M. A., L. L. D., Professor of 
Rhetoric and English Literature in the University 
of Edinburgh, is best known as the biographer 
and editor of Milton. He lives among books and 
book-makers, and delights to write of them. He- 
is an admirer of De Quincey, moreover ; but it 
does not appear that he has given more time to 
the study of his life and works than to those ot 
other men. He acknowledges his indebtedness 
to a chronological list of De Quincey's magazine 
writings, drawn up by Mr. H. G. Bonn ; he has 
consulted the article on De Quincey in the " Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica ;" and he has made free use 
of the life of Mr. H. A. Page, " the only extensive 
and complete life of De Quincey in the language." 
But " only a little independent research,'' has 
been deemed necessary, though to this may be 
added a personal recollection of the " Opium 
Eater," and an intimate familiarity with the scenes 
amid which his busiest years were spent. 

De Quincy's personality is not only an interest- 
ing, but a somewhat perplexing one. Partly from 
a love of mystifying his friends, but chiefly to 
avoid being bored by visitors, or unearthed by 
landladies who fancied themselves his creditors, 
he usually kept his lodging-place a secret. No 
celebrity of his day was less accessible, and few 
were better worth seeking out. In richness and 
variety, his conversation rivalled Coleridge's ; and 
he was a better listener than the older man. His 
personal appearance did not prepare one for the 
rare treat of an evening in his company. A diminu- 
tive creature, dressed in " a boy's duffle great-coat, 
very threadbare, with a hole in it, and buttoned 
tight to the chin, where it meets the fragments of 
a parti-colored belcher handkerchief;" list shoes 
covered with snow, and trousers made apparently 
of linen, and blackened with ink— -such was De 
Quincey as he appeared at a dinner party in Edin- 
burgh thirty years ago. » 1, that write this paper," 
he said in describing Dr. Parr, "have myself a 
mean personal appearance ; and I love men of 
mean appearance," Me had little respect for 
established reputations. but his sympathy with the 
unfortunate or oppressed colored his whole career. 
He would persuade his guests to avoid a subject 
painful to the girl that served at table ; he was 
never known to refuse money to a beggar, nor 
did he proffer it without an apology j to the day 
of his death, he remembered and regretted the 



wretched girl whose path had crossed Ms own In 
London. His sensibilities were acute, and his 
sympathies quick and comprehensive j but he was 
neither a practical nor a wealthy man- and his 
philantrophy found an outlet only in occasional 
and petty deeds of charity, His pleasures and 
his pains — -save those stomachic tortures that 
impelled him to the use of opium — -were intel- 
lectual ; literary, indeed, for the most part, though 
music, too, afforded him the keenest pleasure. 
His endowment of moral force seemed slight,, yet 
he was able to overcome the opium habit, even 
whm his daily allowance had grown to twelve 
thousand drops. 

Professor Masson does ample justice to De 
Quincey's virtues, both as a man and a writer. 
His sketch of the essayist's life is complete enough 
for the requirements of the series of which it forms 
not the least interesting part. It gives a sufficiently 
clear idea of the outward circumstances of that 
life, and of the extent to which they modified, and 
were modified by De Quincey's character. He 
does not aim to supplant the bulkier work of Mr. 
Page, but, on the contrary, to inspire in the reader 
who is unfamiliar with the standard biography, an 
ardent desire to peruse it, and to possess the col- 
lective edition of De Quincey's writings- It is 
interesting to be reminded that the first De Quin- 
cey was issued by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, of 
Boston. "In America," says Professor Masson. 
" almost always in advance of the mother-country 
in such matters, it had been perceived long ago, 
that De Quincey was one of the chief English 
classics." And as it happens, De Quincey's ro- 
mance of " Klosterheim " is accessible now only 
in an American reprint. We cannot close without 
a word in commendation of Professor Masson's 
"Classification and Review" of De Quincey's 
writings, which fills the forty concluding pages of 
his work. 
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Annie Mcrat. — The Empress Eugenie has 
been staying in Paris with the Duchess de Moray. 
Elderly inhabitants of Bordentown, N.J., remem- 
ber the Duchess when, as little Annie Murat, she 



played on the sidewalk of the Murat mansion on 
Park Street. Her father, the improvident Prince 
Lucien Murat, was at that time awaiting the com- 
ing into power of the Bonapartists. while his wife, 
an American woman, to bridge over the pecuni- 
ary crisis, taught the young girls of Bordentown 
to read, write and cipher. 

Wants to Find the Oracle.— Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton, of Harvard College, has been visit- 
ing New York on an odd mission. He desires 
the rich men of that city to contribute $75,000 to 
equip an expedition to excavate she site of the 
ancient temple of Apollo at Delphi. The Greek 
Government have given permission to the Ameri- 
can School at Athens to undertake the work, and 
all now needed are the funds necessary to employ 
labour and organize an expedition. The seat of 
the Oracle of Delphi, according to tradition, was 
established in the very earliest times by Apollo 
himself, and at the period of the Homeric poems 
a magnificent temple already stood there. After 
it had been burned, 548 B.C., a still more magni- 
ficent edifice was reared 011 the same site. 

An Old Picture,— One of the latest art treas- 
ures which the Stuart collection has unearthed is 
a remarkable oil painting which Mr, Mitchell, 
Consul- General of Norway, discovered in an out- 
of-the-way store of Moscow, and which, for several 
generations, had done duty in a peasant's family 
as a picture of Christ. It represents the vision 
of Charles L on the morning of his execution. 
The earthly crown has fallen to the ground ; the 
Bible is open at the lesson for the day, describing 
ihe Passion of the Saviour, and a martyr's crown 
is on the sacred page, while an angel reveals the 
Crown of Life, In Greek is the inscription, "Of 
whom the world was not worthy," The picture 
thus recovered will be brought to England and 
restored. It is, no doubt, the work of an English 
printer, and must have been taken to Russia by 
the fugitive Cavaliers, 
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Woman's Influence. — Woman exerts a far 
greater power than that exerted by the ballot. If 
her influence is exerted to bring souls to Christ, it 
is a mighty influence for good. God has made 
her the teacher and guardian of children, from in- 
fancy until they start out in life for themselves. 
Children always go to the mothers for sympathy, 
to share their griefs and joys, and look to them 
for advice. Every mother has the power to teach 
her son to be true to himself, his God, and his 
country. 

The Princess Mathu.de. — Princess Mathilde, 
who has gathered around her all the Bonapartists 
and literary notabilities of Paris at her Sunday 
evening receptions for many years, is debarred by 
failing health from resuming them on their wonted 
brilliant footing this winter. She will open her 
salons as usual, but her invitations will be limited 
to old and intimate friends belonging, for the most 
part, to the world of arts and letters. The doc- 
tors disapprove of her stirring out of doors in the 
evening, but she means to make an exception to 
M. Edmond de Goncourt. who is a particularly 
valued friend. 

Wedding Novelties.— The latest novelty at 
fashionable weddings is for the bridesmaid to carry 
satin shoes filled with flowers, and the result is 
charmingly pretty. At one wedding the shoes 
were of cau de AY/ satin and were filled with 
biush-pink roses. At another there was a very 
effective combination of pink satin and maize- 
coloured roses, while the delicate structure de- 
pended from the bridesmaid's arm by pink satin 
nbbons, like a veritable miniature hanging garden. 
At a third the shoes were pink satin and the 
flowers were golden-brown chrysanthemums, ton- 
ing from dark brown to pale yellow. 

The Pretty Girls of Ireland. — The Irish 
ladies are perhaps the prettiest in the wide world. 
Their features, it is true, are less regular than 
those of English women, but they triumph over 
them with their soft, creamy complexions, their 
large, appealing grey-blue eyes and long lashes, 
and a sort of indefinable charm and demure 
coquetry, yet thoroughly modest manners. "Every 
third Irish woman," wrote the Queen in her diary 
when last visiting the country, " is beautiful, and 
some of them remarkably so. Their hair and 
eyes are simply lovely." Apart from personal 
charms, it is impossible not to admire the gentle 
grace and dignity of the wives and daughters of 
the Emerald Isle. 

A Perfect Home — The late Helen Hunt, 
writing of a perfect home, said : " The most per- 
fect home I ever saw was a little house into the 
sweet incense of whose fires went no costly things. 
A thousand dollars served as a year's living for 
father, mother and three children. But the 
mother was the creator of a home ; her relations 
with the children was the most beautiful I have 
ever seen ; every inmate of the house involuntarily 
looked into her face for the keynote of the day, 
and it always rang clear. From the rosebud, or 
clover leaf, which, in spite of her hard housework, 
she always found time to put beside our plates at 
bieakfast, down to the story she had in hand to 
read in the evening, there was no intermission tit 
her influence. She has always been, and always 
will be my ideal of a mother, wife and home- 
maker." 

Kick Break— One quart of rice dour, one quart of 
mills, one wlikspoonjul wheat flour, three uble»poonfuls 
tilltttr, four eggs, one teaspoonful sock dissolved in milk, 
two tea.fxwr.ful* own of tartar, lifted with the flour. Bake 
in shallow tin* in a quick oven. 

Mutton Stkaks, Vntrn, -Make a batter of grated 
bread crumbs, milk and one egg. put It into a shallow 
di*h. Have some mutton steaks cut from the loin, with 
bone CM Aoit. Have ready fa a frying pan hot butter or 
dripping. Dip each sieak twice in the batter, then fry them 
brown and send to table very hot, 
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"Vaccinate the boys! Bless my soul, Helen, 
what do you mean?" 

"Just what I have been saying every day to 
you, father, for the last two weeks. 1 want you 
to let Dr. Dupont come and have the boys done. 
We are only thirty miles from Montreal, and 1 
hear there was a case of smallpox brought up on 
the market boat Saturday." 

"And if there were a do/.en cases, L would not 
have them 'done.' as you call it. Haven't I told 
you, time and time again, that I don't believe in 
vaccination, never did, and never intend to 1" 
Major Bruce rapped fiercely on the verandah 
floor with his huge gold-headed cane to add em- 
phasis to his already sufficiently emphatic words. 

" But smallpox is increasing so much in the 
city and is rapidly spreading to the country. See, 
father. Yesterday's Gazette says " : (Helen read 
from the Montreal paper she carried in her hand ) 

"It is evident that the present forces are inadequate to 
cope with the fell disease now ravaging our city. Every 
day brings with it an increase in the number of deaths, and 
during the past week the average has been si.vty-five per 
day. Nothing but the most vigourous measures will suffice, 
not only to put down the epidemic within the city limits, 
but to prevent its further spread. Vaccination must be 
made compul " 

"Stop, Helen, stop 1 Do you think that I am 
in my dotage, to be guided by what the. news- 
papers say?" and the gold-headed cane rapped 
again so savagely that it would have alarme.d any 
other than the irascible old major's fair-faced 
daughter. 

"No, father, dear, you don't really mean what 
you say. You will let me have the boys ' done,' 
won't you?" '•- - • 

" Mean what I say? Bless my soul ! I never 
was more determined in my life. I'll have no 
vaccination business here, mind that !" and fearing 
further entreaty, "the Major strode down the. gravel 
walk with that soldierly bearing even his twenty- 
years' retirement from active service had not lost 
him. - v " ■' '• , 

Helen stood looking after her father as he went 
up the street — the one street of the little French- 
Canadian village, with its whitewashed houses 
and quaint little gardens, where blossomed old- 
fashioned flowers of sweet smell and odd colour — 
thinking, with a momentary sign of bitterness, 
that the old Major bore his seventy -five years 
more lightly than she her nineteen summers. 

She was a dainty picture to look upon, standing 
in the September sunshine, her pink gingham 
gown, belted neatly round her slim figure, setting 
off its graceful curves. Her face, with its deli- 
cately modelled features, was pure and sweet, and 
expressive of so much that was good that one al- . 
most forgot its lack of any vivid colouring. 

Major Bruce had married late in life upon his 
retirement from the army, and soon after, obeying 
a long cherished wish, he brought his delicate 
young wife to Canada. Wandering about in 
search of a heme to their taste, they had stumbled 
on St. Pierre, an obscure French-Canadian village, 
so called, though it was scarcely large enough to 
be dignified by the name. It had nothing to re- 
commend it to the the strangers but the wonder- 
ful beauty of the surrounding country, but that 
was sufficient for Mrs. Bruce. 

Many years had passed since then, and for 
three summers now the pretty fragile wife so ill- 
fitted to manage the tribe of unruly boys which 
somehow fell to her share — had lain at rest be- 
neath the waving pine trees in the old graveyard 
on the hill. 

Helen, recalled from school in Montreal to 
watch by the bedside of her dying mother, when 
all was over, took up with a heavy heart the reins 
of government, which had fallen so easily from 
those white hands. It. was hard to relinquish all 
her girlish ambitions, her school, her much loved 
music, and to leave all her pleasant dreams of 
going abroad to improve her voice, of which her 
masters already promised great things, behind, 
and settle down to the sober duties of caring for 
her father and little brothers, the oldest of* whom 
was then only a year old. Her's, however, was 



not a nature to repine long. She saw her way 
clearly and followed it bravely, not without some 
false steps, some bitter tears, but always with an 
anxious desire to "do the right." She loved her 
brothers with a love mother-like in its intensity, 
but it was little wonder if sometimes her courage 
almost failed and she felt that the burdens laid 
upon her were greater than she could bear. 

There were four of the young brothers, strong, 
healthy boys, loving mischief almost as much as 
they did their sister — Donald, the eldest; Tom 
and Charlie, the twins, and chubby-faced Dickey, 
the baby. 

Helen's thoughts were grave ones as she stood 
this morning in the September sunshine, feeling 
older than the gruff old Major, who left everything 
to her charge and spent the days in quiet enjoy- 
ment, after his own fashion, rowing, fishing, read- 
ing, or discussing politics with the one or two 
friends the narrow circle of society in St. Pierre 
afforded him. Not that the Major intended to 
be selfish, or that he even remotely realized how 
many parental duties he shirked, or what a heavy 
weight of care he was resting upon his daughter's 
young shoulders, only he had grown into the 
habit of leaving everything to Helen — in short, 
he was getting, he thought, too old to be 
" bothered with the boys." 

Helen was roused from her sombre reveries by 
the merry voices of her brothers, as they came, 
shouting, down the village street with the letters 
from the post-office, little Dickey toddling some 
distance in the rear. 

" Oh, Helen, I've got a letter for you from your 
chum— a great, big, fat letter !" shrieked Donald, 
as soon as he caught sight of his sister. " Ain't 
you glad ?" 

The letter was from her old schoolmate and 
chosen friend, Lucy Brymner, of Boston. Helen 
was expecting her shortly to pay a long promised 
visit to St. Pierre, a visit to which she had been 
looking forward for months, with the keenest an- 
ticipations Of pleasure. How delightful it would 
be to talk over their old school-days together, to 
indulge in happy reminiscences of those brief 
blissful weeks. Helen had spent the Christmas 
before her mother's death in Lucy's beautiful Bos- 
ton home to discuss the last books they had read, 
to practise duets together, to learn new songs. 
Helen felt the visit would repay her for much 
that was hard to bear in her daily lot, but she was 
to be disappointed, and her eyes filled with tears 
as, hastily tearing open her letter, she read : 

"I cannot tell you, my dearest Helen, how dteadfully 
sorry I am that I cannot go to you, but mamma is so afraid 
of the smallpox' that she will not allow me to pass through 
Montreal, or indeed to think of going to Canada at all this 
fall."' I promised to be vaccinated again, to saturate myself 
in camphor and carbolic acid, but all in vain. She will 
not consent. Oh, Helen, dear, do take care of yourself 
and the boys, we read in the paper such terrible accounts of 
the disease," etc., etc. 

Helen finished her letter, and for a few minutes, 
absorbed in her grief and disappointment, she 
forgot everything else. Then a thought flashed 
through her mind. She raised her head and 
looked anxiously at her little brothers. Yes! 
She must take care of them. St. Pierre was in 
daily communication with Montreal ; their danger 
was great ; she must have the boys vaccinated, 
despite her father's belief. She shuddered as she 
looked down the river — the beautiful blue Ottawa 

-the sound of Whose murmuring waters had been 

music, in her ears since first she could remember. 
Not so many miles away, but a little space below 
where it joined the broad St. Lawrence, lay the 
plague-stricken city, with its desolate streets, its 
hushed noises, its ominous placards, with the 
words " Smallpox !" " La Picotte I" standing out 
in great letters on many a sorrowing house, that 
all who read, English and French alike, might 
lice ; its dreary black vans, its sad funeral proces- 
sions, so small, so frequent. 

She had never seemed to realise it before, and 
a sudden chill passed over her. Oh ! if her father 
would only consent to have the boys vaccinated. 
But she must accomplish it some way, 

Tom had been complaining the last few days of 
a pain in his back. He thought at first he had 
hurt it falling off a tree, but it grew worse, and 
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that night his head ached so fearfully that he was 
glad to throw aside his boyish dignity and consent, 
to lie on the sofa and be "comforted by Helen." 

Tom was the sturdiest of the four boys, the 
ringleader in all their mischievous pranks, the 
originator of their most daring tricks, always noisy 
and boisterous — never quiet," not even in sleep, 
Helen used to think despairingly sometimes — and 
to see him now, lying on the sofa with his little 
flushed face drawn with pain, pressing his hands 
to his burning brow, touched his sister to the heart. 
The boys were awestricken ; Tom sick ! Tom 
who had never had even a headache before. When 
the evening was over they helped Helen, in solemn 
silence, to put the invalid to bed, and watched, 
wondering!}', while she made him comfortable and 
bathed his forehead with eat* <i>: Cologne. 

" I know what's the matter," said Donald the 
eldest, "he's been in swimming too much, its 
enough to make any fellow sick the way he has 
been going it. Come on to bed boys, Tom '11 be 
'OK' in the morning." 

But Tom was not "O K" in the morning. 
Through the long night he lay tossing in restless 
fever, while Helen sat beside him holding his little, 
hot hand and singing to him, over and over, all 
the soft, soothing songs she could remember. 
He could not sleep, his head troubled him, his 
back ached, and his throat was dry and sore. 

" Bless my soul ! The lad's caught a severe 
cold," the old Major said as he comes in to see 
him in the morning. " You should'nt let him go 
swimming so often Helen ; but don't worry, he will 
be better to morrow." Nevertheless he telegraphed 
for Dr. Dupont. 

The Doctor lived twelve miles away, and the 
day was far advanced before he stood by Tom's 
bedside. A change had come over the boy's face. 
Helen refused to see it, she would not allow her- 
self to think, she forced back the sickening dread 
which filled her heart, repeating to herself, with 
piteous iteration, that it was "only a cold.'' 

The Doctor was a stout, little man, with a ruddy 
complexion, and hair bleached white as snow with 
the wind and rain of forty years, driving about in 
the country in all kinds of weather. He had a 
jaunty, gay, young manner, but his old heart was 
tender as a woman's, and the bright, black eyes 
softened with a keen sympathy as he turned from 
Tom and said in a whisper : 

" Helen, my poor child, the little one has the 
smallpox." 

" Oh, my God ! not that, not that," sobbed the 
young girl, sinking on her knees and burying her 
face in her hands. 

It was only for a moment ; she had felt it was 
thus, and unconsciously had made all her plans. 
With the help of the kindly little doctor she had 
the boy removed to an empty cottage at the other 
end of the village. It was entirely isolated and 
stood on a small point jutting out into the river, 
surrounded on three sides by the river over which 
a cool breeze was playing this hot September 
day, ruffling it into tiny wavelets and dashing 
them playfully almost up to the walls of the im- 
promptu hospital. Here Helen had everything 
brought that she could possibly require. 

" But, bless my soul, Helen, you don't mean to 
shut yourself up in that place alone with Tom ?" 
exclaimed the Major when he realized what his 
daughter was doing, 

" Yes, father ; there is no one else to nurse him. 
You must telegraph to Aunt Jessie to come at 
once and keep house for you and the boys. 
Don't let any of them come near the cottage. 
Good-bye, Dickey, darling, good bye. Don't for- 
get sister. You must not worry, father. I'm not 
afraid, God will take care of me," Helen tried 
to smile brightly as she turned away. 

The healthy colour had faded from the Major's 
face. He seemed to have grown suddenly old 
and haggard. His hands moved tremulously as 
he leant heavily on his gold-headed cane, Hfc 
stood helplessly watching Helen disappear; he 
even noticed the glint of the sun on the braided 
coil of brown hair, as she turned the comer, 
In his trouble he forgot that he was bareheaded, 
and that the- hot sun beat mercilessly on his white 
head. Poor old man ! He had given in meekly, 



had allowed Helen and the rest of the boys to be 
vaccinated, and had even consented to undergo 
the operation himself. 

Through weary days and nights little Tom 
fought for life, while the horrible disease ran its 
course. In his wildest delirium Helen was 
always able to quiet him. She scarcely left his 
bedside, and in answer the piteous cry "Sing to 
me, Helen, sing to me,"' sang hour after hour 
until the sweet voice grew strained and hoarse. 

No one came near them only the cheery little 
doctor when he could be spared from his other 
patients, bringing them all that was needful with 
news from the outside world, remaining as long 
as possible in order that the young nurse might 
have a little rest. 

Slowly Tom returned — it seemed — to life and 
consciousness, a pitiful wreck of the strong, sturdy 
boy he had been previously. But as each day- 
brought fresh strength to Tom, Helen grew 
weaker, her face lost all its delicate beauty and 
became thin and wasted. Vaccination had not 
been successful with her, and a morbid certainty, 
a dread presentiment, possessed her. 

September was past and gone; the trees, still 
green when Tom was taken ill, had now turned to 
crimson of many shades. The leaves were falling 
softly, noiselessly, from the swaying branches. 
The yellow golden rod, the purple asters and all 
the brilliant autumn flowers were brown and 
withered. 

An unconquerable feeling of drowsiness was 
overwhelming Helen. All day long she fought 
against it, rousing herself with an effort when she 
felt her eyes close and her head droop. It was a 
horrible sensation; it over-mastered everything, 
even the dreadful sickness which was stealing over 
her. She felt the pain only remotely ; nothing 
was very present but the intense longing to sleep 
— to sleep anywhere and anyhow. As the early 
twilight gathered the longing became more and 
more imperative. 

Little Tom dropped asleep as Helen tried to 
sing him the song he begged for. She sat at the 
uncurtained window, watching the darkness fall. 
There was a fitful wind blowing ; it came in low 
wailing sounds across the water. The river mur- 
mured continuously, but it seemed to Helen far, 
far away in the distance. The moon rose slowly— 
the great full moon, pale yellow in the cold autumn 
air. She watched it dreamily, as it came into 
sight, and threw a broad band of silver across the 
dark water. Again the overpowering desire to 
sleep. If she could but conquer it ! She tried 
not to give way. She felt with a sudden chill, 
which startled her into momentary wakefulness, 
that it was the worst that could befall her. She 
remembered vaguely what she had read of the 
comatose phase which small-pox in its most dan- 
gerous form sometimes takes, when death almost 
certainly ensues. No ! no ! She must not give 
way to it ! She forced herself to walk up and 
down the floor with trembling feet, until, exhausted, 
she fell beside the bed and instantly sleep stole 
over her. 

She started up. Surely help would come ' 
The doctor had not been there that day. She 
mint keep awake until then. Seizing a penknife 
which lay on the table near her she made a deep 
cut in her hand. The sharp pain roused her ; she 
staggered across the room. Was not that some 
one at the door? She moved uncertainly towards 
it ; her trembling hand raised the latch ; only the 
wind rustled among the falling leaves ; even the 
cold night air had no power to touch her drowsy 
senses. 

She could fight it no longer ; exhausted she 
sank against the bed and dreamily began undress- 
ing. She knelt down, but the only words that 
came to her dulled mind were the words of the 
child's prayer she had been used to say at her 
mother's knee, "Now 1 lay me down to sleep," 
she repeated aloud drowsily as if she were again a 
child. 

" If 1 should die before 1 wake ;" the words fell 
slowly, her head topped en the bed, with a super- 
human effort she wakened herself, 

" I pray the Lord my soul to take," With the 
words still on her lips she crept into bed beside 



Tom, and instantly fell into a deep, dreamless 
sleep. 

The Hoy awakened and sat up : a streak of 
light lay across the floor. He felt that Helen was 
ill; that he must stay awake and watch over her. 
He drew close to her and put his thin, wasted arm 
over her, He would take care of her as she had 
taken care of him — his good, sweet Helen. 

The moonlight crept slowly across the floor ; it 
reached the foot of the bed. Outside, the wind 
was still blowing fitfully ; it sounded to the boy 
like voices sobbing ; and then — he couldn't help 

it he meant to watch, but he was tired, tired, and 

he, too, fell asleep. 

The moonlight came softly, slowly over the bed 
and neither of the sleepers stirred The world 
without was silent and at rest : only the wind and 
the water kept up their murmuring. 

The silver streak crept on until it rested on 
Tom's face— the pretty boyish face, all red and 
disfigured with none of its old beauty left, but the 
brown eyes now veiled in slumber : and then it 
fell on Helen and on the thin little protecting 
arm, but the loving sister, whom the boy had 
meant to watch over, no longer needed his protec- 
tion. God had taken care of her. That peace 
which passeth all understanding had fallen on her. 

L'Sda Bell Colson. 
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A Southern hotel advertises among its attractions a "par- 
lor for ladies thirty-five feet wide." We trust this para- 
graph will catch the eye of the woman who occupies three 
seats in a crowded car. 

The latest device of the Church Sociable committee is to 
raise the temperature of the room to the roasting point in 
order to augment the sale of ice cream. It has been tried 
on the Colby university toys ami works first rate. 

" I don't know how it is." said the expressman, " bot 



'e, more n half my packa- 
ith care. 1 I'm getting 
in twice the time 1 used 



ever since our town went no Iteem 
ges are marked, 'Glass, handle w 
sick of it. I can't load or unload 
to." 

" tin 1 Indians eat dogs," said a white youth in a slight 
quarrel with his Indian playmate. ** Ssharw I White man 
eat oysters, ugh 1 No good ! Anil crabs, too," remonstra- 
ted the little redman, drawing up his month to suit the occa- 
sion. 

Absent-Minded Man |in a bobtail earl : Conductor. 1 
think 1 dropped a five-dollar gold piece in the twee in- 
stead of a nickel. Street Car Driver : Well, sat down in the 
corner and ride it out. I'm very busy just now, and cant 
be bothered. 

Aspiring Author : Of course you are fond of poetry, are 
yon not. Miss Whipperly ? Miss Whipperly i My maid is, 
I believe ; but let us talk of something serious 5 tell me 
all about the entries for the Rensselaer kennel club dog 
show next month, 

11 How's beef to-day, Sparrih?" enquired Mr. L'pson 
Dowries, airily, " 1 ligli, eh ?" » If you want it on credit, 
Mr, Downes," replied the butcher, sternly, " It's on a 
hook about eleven feet up the wall. Hut it'll come dow n 
for cash, if 1 whistle." 

Old Mr. Bent ley s " I see that the two perforated-seat 
chair manufactories in this town have consolidated and will 
hereafter do their work conjointly." Old Mrs. Bentley : 

Yes, I s'pose one of 'em will make the seats and the other 
On 'em will make the holes,' 

They tell a good story of OuUla, the vitriolic author, at 
a swell English patty. Mine. Patti was singing, awl in 
the midst of her first bars, Mine, Ouida spoke to her hostess. 
" Hush," said the lady of the house, "Patti is singing," 
'•And 1 am speaking," said Ouida, 

" I've got a complaint to make," said an office-boy to his 
employer, '* What is it ? w ''The bookkeeper kicked we, 
sir, I don't waist no bookkeeper to kiek me," "Of course 
he kicked yon! You. don't expect me to attend to every- 
thing, tlo you ? I can't look after all the little details of 
the business myself." 

Street Car l>rivei : "Me and that off harse ha* been 
workliV for the company for twelve years now.'' fassen- 
ger i M That so. The company must think a great deal of 
you both," "Wall, 1 duwvo ; last wake the two of us was 
taken sick, and they got a doelher lor theharse, awl docked 
me, Uubap, thaiv, now, Ketsy." 

Quest (attempting to carvel ! " What kind of a chicken 
is this, anyhow ?" Waiter: " Oat's a genuine Plymouth 
Rocker, sah ? " Guest (throwing up both hands) 3 "That 
explains it, by George ! 1 knew she was an old timer, but 
had no idea she dated back there, Tske'ef away. I drav 
the line on the henhouse of the Mayflower." 
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A DAUGHTER OF EVE. 

Edward: " Be miste, Louise, and I will lead you through life like an angel." 
Loose : " Indeed ! That means with nothing to eat and nothing to wear ! No, 
ihsmk you." 




A TACTICIAN. 

Marie : "Say, Edgar, you and your friends must have been carrying on shamefully 
last night, that you should have been told to go home by ten o'clock ! How was that ? " 

Edgar : " Nonsense ! Who told you that story ? We had our last game of whist at 
three o'clock this morning. But, why do you enquire?" 

Marie : " I only wanted to find out at what hour you got home this morning." 
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PUBLISHERS' NOTICE. 



The Dominion Illustrated Publishing 
Company. 

We are forming a joint stock company to own 
and publish this journal. Its success as a com- 
mercial enterprise is now beyond doubt. The 
reception given the paper by the Press and the 
Public has been enthusiastic. The subscription 
lists keep swelling day by day. The advertising 
is steadily improving and the outlook generally is 
excellent. We started the Dominion Illus- 
trated with limited means, and have, single- 
handed, brought it to a jwriod when the employ- 
ment of additional capital is not only justified by 
the work done, the results achieved, and the cer- 
tainty of success, but is required for the improve- 
ment, permanency and economic production of 
the paper. The proposed capital of the company 
is $50,000, in shares of $100, a notable portion of 
which is already subscribed by good business 
men, whose names are a guarantee of efficient and 
successful administration. Among these are : 

Hon. Sir Donald A. Smith, K.C.M.G., M.P., 
President of the Bank of Montreal, Governor 
Hudson's Bay Company, etc., etc. 

Andrew Robertson, Esq., Chairman Montreal 
Harbour Commissioners ; President Royal 
Canadian Insurance Company ; President 
Bell Telephone Company ; President Mont- 
real General Hospital. 

Hon. Geo. A. Drumraond, Senator : Vice-Presi- 
dent Bank of Montreal : President Canada 
Sugar Refining Company ; President Canada 
Jute Company ; President Montreal Board of 
Trade. 

Jacques Grenier, Esq., President of La Banque du 
Peuple j Chairman Finance Committee of the 
City Council, etc. 

R. B. Angus, Esq., Director Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, President Montreal Art 
Association, etc., etc. 

Andrew Allan, Esq , President Merchants' Bank 
of Canada. 

George Hague, Esq., General Manager of the 
Merchants' Bank of Canada. 

W. W. Chipman, Esq., Manager Ontario Bank, 
Montreal. 

Adam Skaffe. Esq., of J, H. R. Molson & Co., 

Montreal. 
Gust, W, Wickateed, Q.C, Ottawa. 

Applications for shares should be sent at once 
to the undersigned, as we expect to close the stock 
list in a few days. 

G, E. Deskarats & Son, 

Publishers, 
Montreal. 




1 Mssllra l 

Prof, Geffcken has, it is announced, initiated an 
action against the Imperial prosecutor for viola- 
tion of secrecy in private correspondence and for 
the unauthorized publication of intellectual prop- 
erty. He is preparing to issue a pamphlet entitled 
"Bismarck and the Imperial Tribunal." 

A letter in the London Times shows, from offi- 
cial returns, that the Canadian Pacific lines in 
Ontario, not an integral part of the main line, have 
received three million dollars in subsidies, while on 
the Grand Trunk similar lines have received nine 
and a half million dollars. The letter asks : " For 
which company has the fatted calf been killed?" 

The Dominion authorities have, it is announced, 
decided to publish in the Canada Gazette weekly 
an announcement of the copyrights issued by the 
Department of Agriculture, thus to notify collect- 
ors of customs of what works have been copy- 
righted. This is said to be a result of the recent 
interview of the Canadian book publishers with 
the Government. 

The British Board of Trade returns show the 
exports during January to Canada to have been 
^423,561, a decrease of 7 per cent, as compared 
with January, 1888. The imports from Canada 
were ^96,447, an increase of 49 per cent. In 
exports the decreases are chiefly in railroad and 
other classes of iron. In imports flour increased 
^3,504; cheese ^3,415 ; fish, ,£10,042, and lum- 
ber, .£15,626. 

Within a couple of days of each other the 
respective Treasurers of Ontario and Quebec have 
made their budget speeches. In Ontario, with an 
estimated population of 2,154,786, the total re- 
ceipts of the province amounted to $3,489,944.81, 
and the expenditure to $3,007,037.02, showing a 
surplus of $482,007.79. In Quebec, with a popu- 
lation of 1,479,026, the ordinary receipts had 
amounted to $3,738,228.29 and the expenditure 
to $3,365,032.36, or a surplus of $373,196.03. 
The figures of both provinces will be variously 
criticized, but we merely reproduce them as they 
were given. 

Bracebridge, Muskoka, Gazette says : How is 
it with the Oka Indians settled in the township of 
Gibson ? A stranger going through the settle- 
ment would imagine he was passing through a 
country settled by whites, if the buildings, clear- 
ances and growing crops were his guide. These 
people work the same as the whites, and take as 
much out of the soil ; and the fact that they have no 
justices of the peace nor constables living amongst 
them, and never have any lawsuits, and rarely a 
quarrel which is not soon made right again, speaks 
volumes for their civilization, which was accom- 
plished by missionaries. If it was possible to 
civilize this tribe, it is also possible to educate and 
civilize the Northwest Indians, 

Some of the sensational liars on space, who 
have their headquarters at Ottawa, have again 
been feeding the American public with manulao 
factured stories as to the destiny which is being 
prepared for Canada by its rulers, The people of 
the Lnitcd States appear to like this kind of thing, 
and therefore it is to be presumed it is supplied 
to them of whole cloth manufacture. 1 1 was told, 
Some time ago, that the Liberal leaders and a 



great many of the people were keen for annex- 
ation ; and now the story has gone to New Yor k 
from the Canadian capital that Sir John Mae- 
donald contemplates submitting to Parliament a 
scries of measures creating an independent king- 
dom of Canada, under British protection, with 
one of the Royal family as the reigning head. 

The Cleveland Press says: Canadian cotton 
manufacturers are jubilant. They are beating the 
American manufacturers of their goods in the 
Chinese markets. Their trade with China is 
not yet a year old, yet they have exported to that 
country 15,000 bales of cotton goods, and have a 
shipment of eight carloads on the way. One 
reason given for this is that they get cheaper 
rates of freight to the Pacific than the American 
manufacturers can get. But whatever the cause 
the fact remains that 4,000,000 Canadians are 
getting the best of 60,000,000 Americans in a mar- 
ket that has over 400,000,000 consumers in it, the 
most promising market, in fact, at the date, in the 
whole earth. It is not among the impossibilities 
that much American capital and skill will go to 
Canada and engage in manufacturing to supply 
this wonderful Chinese market. If it should, it 
would only be another proof that protection does 
not protect. 

Recently the American papers told the story of 
an individual who forty years ago had deserted his 
family in the Southern States, and had settled in 
the North, but, learning of inquiries from his old 
home hastily decamped, a fugitive and a wan- 
derer, leaving a second household and all his 
earthly possessions behind him. The writer 
pointed the moral of the life's mental suffering 
which this man must have endured, but there are 
many other persons in quite as unenviable a 
position. There are apparently not a few who 
are about to be made to suffer what they may 
have long feared, since the diary of Belle Starr, 
the noted female bandit of the American Indian 
Territory, has been obtained. It is replete with 
thrilling incidents and. disclosures concerning 
crimes in Texas and the Indian Territory, and 
proves that innocent men have been sentenced on 
various occasions. The names of prominent per- 
sons are said to be connected with crimes com- 
mitted in recent years. This woman, it is stated, 
had made no secret of her intention to publish 
the record. How much mental agony, then, 
must not some of her accomplices have suffered? 



OUR ARCHIVES. 



The Report for 1888 has just been issued. 
From it we learn that the last of the precious 
Haldimand Papers have been received. They 
number 232 volumes in all, and, with Bouquet's 
collection of 30 volumes, form a series of invalu- 
able documents concerning a period of our history 
of great importance. The work of transcription 
in the Public Record Office in London is making 
progress, and acting under instructions, the trail* 
scribers are now engaged in making copies that 
run concurrently with the papers relating to 
Lower Canada, after the division of the old Pu>\ 
ince into two, in 1791, Those for Lower Canada, 
received this year, run from November, 1791, 10 
September, 1 793, and a portion of Lord I torches- 

ter's administration, from 1793 to November, 
1795, Those relating to Upper Canada cover 
the period from 1791 to 1803. Attention is drawn 

to lire reports on the documents made in Paris. 
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by Mr. Joseph Marmette, F.R.S.C. These, it is 
urgently stated, ought to be copied without delay. 
Mr, Brymner also submits for consideration the 
propriety of beginning at as early a date as pos- 
sible the collection of Nova Scotia Records, many 
of which are said to be of great value. Some 
very important papers, lately in private hands, 
have been presented to the Department by their 
owners. Among those are the journals and diaries 
of the late Mr. Darwin, of Montreal, running 
from tSis to about 1885. The Log-book of the 
French vessel Le Heros, on her voyage to Quebec, 
in 1712, was presented by Mr. Robert Clarke, of 
Cincinnatti, Ohio. The same gentleman sends 
an unpublished journal, " Memoirs of the Siege of 
Quebec and Total Reduction of Canada in 1759 
and 1760, by John Johnson, Clerk and Quarter- 
Master Sergeant of the 58th Regiment." These 
memoirs are mentioned in Dr. Parkman's last 
work, " Montcalm and Wolfe." Specimens of 
Mr. Johnson's style and ideas are given by Mr. 
Brymner. A collection of letters and other papers 
belonging to the late Major Noah Freer, Sir 
George Prevost's military secretary during the 
war of 1S12, has been acquired from Miss Freer. 
The important publications of the Public Record 
Office, London, are regularly received at Ottawa, 
as well as the Reports of the Historical Manus- 
cripts Commission. 

Mr. Brymner employs the Government grant 
carefully and economically, and he asks for a 
larger grant to meet the situation properly. 
Among the volumes now calendared are two 
volumes of correspondence relating to affairs in 
Nova Scotia, including the attack on and capture 
of Penobscot. These notes are very interesting. 
The appendices to the report contain data on the 
French noblesse in Canada after the Cession, the 
Northwest trade, the French Royalists in Upper 
Canada, and the calendar of the Haldimand Col- 
lection. 



A TOTTERING REPUBLIC. 

Our papers, on this side, and chiefly the French 
papers of this Province, do not at all read aright 
the signs of the times, and the portents in the red 
sky of France at the present. That the present 
rickety and rotten Republic is on its last legs is 
as plain as anything can be. The wretched make- 
shifts to put off the inevitable day of doom, on the 
pretence of a fancied popular majority, and the 
forced adoption of the scrutin d'arondissemait, is 
wholly illusory. M. Floquet has only the shadow 
of power; he is weak and flimsier, indeed, the 
weakest and flimsiest of all the Ministers that 
have ruled in France in the past eighteen years, 
and when he had the audacity to talk of seizing 
the body of Boulanger and casting it in prison, he 
showed that he had lost his head. 

A Weekly paper of Toronto, the Mail and such 
like, who know wholly nothing of the temper of 
the French people, are taking Boulanger to task 
for lately giving his views to the public. Why, 
these sheets do not understand Boulanger. The 
publication of these views is precisely what the 
French people want. They want faotf to work 
on. Boulanger issues his proclamation, putting 
his finger on certain points which he must carry 
out — and that right away — as preliminary to his 
building up of his ideal Republican structure, 
What does he propose? Nothing new, Only a 
Central Republic, like that of the United States, 
where the departments will be integral and con- 



current parts of the whole, and the president of 
this Central Republic shall be elected, for ten 
years, by manhood suffrage. General Boulanger 
means to be that first President himself, in the 
room and place of Carnot, who will be buried 
under the ruins of his miserable Republic in ever- 
lasting oblivion. 

Nor are Boulanger's advantages merely nega- 
tive. They are positive, pregnant, and self-asser- 
tive, lie has all the national forces of France at 
his back. The Orleans Princes, who, through 
his influence, will return to their native land, not 
only to dwell therein, but to whom will be restored 
their great hereditary property, are with him; the 
Bonaparte party, which is well-nigh all-powerful 
in France, through its military traditions ; the 
Royalist and Legitimist families, who wield an 
overwhelming influence, through their vast wealth 
and social and political standing, are also on his 
side. Some scandal-monger lately telegraphed, 
far and wide, that the General had applied to 
Rome for a divorce from his wife. This was at 
once denied, through the same channels of pub- 
licity, it being well known in France that one of 
the General's daughters has consecrated her young 
life to the service of her Maker, in the cloister of 
a Paris Sisterhood of Charity. Boulanger is a 
good Roman Catholic, as are the overwhelming 
masses of the French people, and feels instinctively, 
like Napoleon I., that religion and a smooth-work- 
ing concordate with the Pope is necessary to the 
social and political administration of France. 
Floquet, on the other hand, is a downright infidel 
and free-thinker, wholly " out of touch " with the 
majority of the French people, and no backing to 
speak of beyond the rag-tag and bobtail of the 
Paris mobs and secret societies. Summing up 
these and many other obvious remarks which we 
might make, we venture this foretelling, that Gen. 
Boulanger will be virtually Dictator in France, the 
Power behind the Throne, before next November, 
the term set down by the cowardly Floquet, and 
that nothing will be done without his tacit or 
spoken sanction. The reader who cannot coincide 
with these remarks is singularly blind to one of 
the most momentous changes of modern times. 

THE LATE MR. C. J. BRYDGES. 

The death of Mr. C. J. Brydges, the well-known 
land commissioner of the Hudson Bay Company, 
occurred on Saturday, at Winnipeg, from apo- 
plexy. On Friday evening, he had attended a 
dinner of thirteen, at which Sir George Baden 
Powell, of England, was present, and in a joking 
manner the question was asked who was to be the 
next to die. The next morning Mr. Brydges had 
a slight attack of giddiness, from which he pre- 
sently recovered, af ter which he went down town 
on his ordinary business. In the afternoon he 
[laid his accustomed visit to the General Hospital, 
of which he was Honorary Secretary. Entering 
the Board Room he sat down and, but a few 
inoiiicuits after, gasped for breath, his head falling 
over on the back of the chair. It was at once 
seen that life was extinct. Mr. Brydges resided 
for many years in Montreal when General Man 
agar of the Grand Trunk Railway, and it was 
expected would have been buried here. How- 
ever it has been determined to have him interred 
at Winnipeg. Mr, Brydges was a man of large 
heart, generous impulses, and uniform courtesy, 
amounting almost to gentleness, and wherever lie 
was known was generally respected, 
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We have received from Mr. J. M. Le Moine, of 
Quebec, a volume reprint, comprising two that 
were before published, and entitled "Memoirs on 
the Affairs of Canada, from 1749 to 1760," the 
whole written in French. The book is full of in- 
formation, and contains a number of valuable 
maps, such as those of the Bay of Fundy and 
Green Bay, of La Presentation, of St. Frederick, 
of Ontario and Peperell, or Chouagen, of Si. 
Johns, of George and Carillon, of Frontenac or 
Cataraccmi, of Puinte au Baril, of Isle-aux-Noix, of 
Jacques Cartier, and of Chambly. But the great- 
est and most valuable curiosity of the book is the 
Fragment of an Inscription, engraved on a leaden 
plate, found, about 1815, at the mouth of the 
Muskingum River, but which was originally set 
at the mouth of the Venango River, above Pitts- 
burgh, in Pennsylvania, 

The second volume of a book printed in Cam- 
bridge, in 1836, entitled " Arckeologia Ameri- 
cana," whence the above inscription was taken, 
contains, besides, a detailed notice, written by 
the late DeWitt Clinton, on the discovery of the 
plate, with a translation into English of the In- 
scription, which was therein found in full. Thus 
the Inscription was restored thus: — 

L'an de Notre-Seigneur, 1749, et Sous le Regne de Loris 
XV. Roy de France, Nous, Celeron, commandant d "vn De- 
tachement sous ks ordres de Mousievr tt Mu (Marquis) de 
la Galtssoniere cemmendant gineiai pour Se Roy en la Nou- 
velle France, eomtnis pour Te'tabiir la paix et la tranqmliite 
parmi queteques villages Sauvages dans ces quaxtiers. Azvits 
alter/ e cette Plaque de Piemb a i'embouchure de la A>: // y 
V'enaugue ce 1 6e Aout, proche de la Rtiiire Oys, uite La 
Belle Riviere, povr /aire du rHaMtsemtnt de /tssettim stir Is 
territoire que nous reclamons pres de cette ditte Riviere, 
ainsi que Mutes (tiles pit &'y dechargest et sur toutes ies 
terres qui peuvent s'y trouver situees de chaque cote, en re- 
montant jusqu'm'.r $oorces d'icelies, conformement a la pos- 
session qu'ont eus tons nos pteeidens Keys, et dans laqueOe 
i!s se sout mainteuvs, tant par la puissance de kurs aimes, 
que par diflerens fnutte's, et notamment en vertu de eeujt de 
A'tsrtei, Phrjdree&t et Aix-ta-Chapetit* 

Pacl Labkosse, fetH. 

The Magazine of Poetry is a queer book, with 
a queer title, published quarterly at Buffalo, and 
the first number of which appeared in January. 
It is the queerest omnium gatherum we ever set 
our eyes on. Mr. J. G. Gilder figures in a lead- 
ing manner, giving us a sonnet, tf you please, in 
autograph, and betraying his ignorance by speak- 
ing of Dante as a sonnetteer. Hear him ; 

This was the flame that shook with Dante's breath. 
The solemn organ whereon Milton played. 

If he had known enough, Mr. Gilder would have 
written Petrarch, instead of Dante. But he 
didn't know enough, d'ye see ? Then, on page 
95, Roberts, Scollard and others are made to be 
born in 1S60! Then, again, Walt Whitman is 
trotted out again, and the whole work does not 
contain the name of a solitary poet that anybody 
ever heard about, Gilder not excepted. 

OUR OWN DEAR LAND! 

Our own dear land of maple leaf, 

So full of hope and spkndour. 
With skies that smile on rivers wide. 

And lend their charms so tender; 
From east to west, in loud aeetaim, 

We'll stag your praise and story, 
Whtk with a faith ami purpose true 

We'll guard your future glory, — 
Our own dear land ; 

Your flag shall ever be our trust. 

Your temple our devotion ; 
On every lip your p.can he sung. 

From ocean unto ocean. 
The star that lights your glorious path 

We'll hail with rapture holy, 
And every gift of heart and hand 
He yours forever solely,-— 

Our own dew land ! 

Thomas 0'Um;ak. 
Walkettoti High School, Feb, », iSSo, 
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Wiujam C, Van Horse, President and General Man- 
ager of lhe C. P. Railway, is a Westerner Hy birth, having 
first sees (be light in Will Co., Illinois, in 1843. He is in 
the prime of life. His railway experience began first thirty 
years ago, when he entered the service of the Illinois Cen- 
tral, as telegraph operator, at Chicago. From 1864 to 
iSja he was" connected with the Chicago <S» Alton Railway, 
and in 1S72 became General Manager of the St. Louis, 
Kansas City and N orthern Railway. After serving in many 
other western roads (or nearly ten years, he began his con- 
nection with the C P. R. in 1882, and it is not too much to 
say that he alone, by his extraordinary genius of manage- 
ment, has made that corporation what it is to day — the 
greatest in the world, 

ALFRED Richard Sklwyn, Director of the Canadian 
Geological Survey, C.M.G., F.G.S., F.R.S., LL.D., was 
bom in England in iSi4- He is the youngest son of the 
Rev. Townshend Selwyn, Canon of Gloucester Cathedral, 
by Charlotte Sophia, daughter of Lord George Murray, 
Bishop of St. Davids, and grand daughter of John, fourth 
Duke of Athol. He was educated in Switzerland. He 
was appointed, in 1S45, as Assistant Geologist in the 
Geological Survey of England ; appointed, by the Secre- 
tary of the Colonies, Baehe, the Director of the Survey to 
undertake the geological survey of the colony of Victoria, 
Australia. In 5854 and 1S59, respectively, by special re- 
quest of the Governments of Tasmania and Australia, ex- 
amined and reported upon the coal fields and gold fields of 
those colonies ; appointed one of the Victorian Commission- 
ers of Mines, in 1 S56 : member of the Board of Science and 
of the Prospecting Board in 1S58 : commissioner for the 
Victoria International Exhibition of 1S61. He was also a 
member of the Councils of the Board of Agriculture, of the 
Royal Society, and of the Acclimatisation Society up to 
1S69, when he succeeded Sir William E. Logan as Director 
of the Geological Survey of Canada. 

Frederic Newton Gisborne, engineer and electrician, 
born at Broughton, Lancashire, England, March 8th, 1824, 
is the eldest son of Hartley P. Gisborne. of Darley Dale, 
Derbyshire, The Gisborne family is one of the oldest and 
most honoured of the county " trees" of England. He was 
educated in England, and in January, 1842, started upon a 
journey roartd the world, visiting the Cape de Verd and 
other Atlantic islands, Australia, New Zealand and the 
Society Islands. After touching at several other groups, 
including the Sandwich Islands, he rode across the contin- 
ent, via the City of Mexico. He then travelled through 
Yucatan and Guatamala, and being from youth a keen 
sportsman and unerring rifle shot, had many stirring adven- 
tures during his travels, which terminated pro tern, by his 
return to England during the spring of 1845. Mr. Cis- 
borne, accompanied by his younger brother Hartley (who, 
some years later, became Director of telegraphs in Egypt, 
where he reskk-d for nearly twenty years), then sailed for 
Canada, where they arrived July, 1845, aDt -l almost imme- 
diately afterward purchased a farm near St. Eustache, 
where they resided until 1847. F- H* Gisborne then be- 
came one of the first operators of the Montreal Telegraph 
Company, and for that company opened the first station at 
Quebec. Associated with the leading men of Quebec, the 
British North American Electric Telegraph Association was 
then formed for the purpose of connecting the Maritime 
Provinces with the Canadas, and, as general manager of the 
association, Mr. Gisborne visited New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, where he explained the new science to the legisla- 
tares, then in session. His mission was so successful that 
the Government of Nova Scotia undertook to erect their 
own lines, conditionally upon Mr Gisborne's services being 
transferred to them by the association which he represented. 
Mr. Gisborne returned to Quebec via the north shore of 
New Brunswick, during which journey he walked on snow- 
shoes from Campbelltown to Metis, dragging over 100 lbs. 
weight on a toboggan across the Ga*p£ Mountains, 108 
miles, within three days. For this service he received a 
handsome award from the association. From the spring of 
1849 to 1851, Mr. Gisborne was superintendent and chief 
opera*or of the Government lines at Halifax, and strongly 
advocated telegraphic communication with the island of 
Newfoundland. Daring the winter of 1850-51 he visited 
that island with this special object in view. During the 
winter session of 1851-52, the legislature of the island 
granted to V . N". Gisborne, and his associates, a telegraph 
construction charter, with exclusive privileges, for the term 
of thirty years, and, by permission, with most nattering 
tevtimontals from the Government of Nova Scotia, Mr. Gu> 
borne resigned his supcrintendency and a good salary to 
carry out the enterprise which he had himself projected and 
initiated. He then visited New York, and there obtained 
an assurance of all the capita! required from Horace B. 
Tibbetls and D. li, Holbrooke, of New York, and from 
Thos. A. Ue/tcr and General John Tyler, of Boston ; and 
upon his return to Halifax again advocated the then 
astounding and apparently chimerical project of a trans- 
atlantic submarine cable connection between Newfoundland 
and I reland. The annexed letter from Mr, Howe, Secre- 
tary of State for Canada, and Use published correspondence 
between J. W. Brett and Mr. Gisborne in the early part of 



185a (one year after the laying of the first ocean cable be- 
tween England and France), are proofs positive that; to Mr. 
Gisborne and to Canada is due the credit of the conception 
and primary practical movement for transatlantic tele- 
graphy. On the .27th of November, 185a, Mr. Gisborne, 
under* exceptionally difficult circumstances, laid the first 
ocean cable on this side of the Atlantic, connecting Prince 
Edward Island with New Brunswick, and when occupied 
with several hundred labourers, during the following spring 
of 1853, i" constructing the land line across Newfoundland, 
the New York capitalists disagreed among themselves, as to 
a division of their respective interests in the undertaking, 
and stopped payment, thus leaving Mr. Gisborne respon- 
sible for a large indebtedness, over and above the proceeds 
of his private property, in sealing vessels and land, which 
he at once utilized in part payment of the company's 
liabilities. The Government of Newfoundland also 
assisted in paying labourers' wages in a most noble and 
liberal manner, relying upon Mr. Gisborne's assurance that 
he could and would re-organize the enterprise. In accord- 
ance with such promise, Mr. Gisborne again visited New 
York during the winter of 1853-54, and there for the first 
time met Cyrus W. Field, who was at that period a paper 
manufacturer, and had no connection with telegraphy what- 
soever. After examining Mr. Gisborne's plans, and read- 
ing his correspondence with Mr. Brett, Mr. Field was 
greatly impressed with the importance of the enterprise, and 
their after negotiations terminated by Mr. Gisborne return- 
ing to St. John's, Newfoundland, accompanied by Cyrus W. 
Field and" his brother Dudley, the well- known lawver, 
when the legislature, per Mr. Gisborne's petition, cancelled 
the original charter to himself and his original associates, 
and granted a new one to the New York, Newfoundland 
and London Telegraph Company, incorporating Peter 
Cooper, Moses Taylor, Marshall O. Roberts, Chandler 
White, Cyrus W. Field and Frederic Newton Gisborne, 
with extended privileges and exclusive rights during a 
period of fifty years from date. Mr. Gisborne was 
appointed chief engineer, and in 1856, completed the 
work to the entire satisfaction of the company, receiv- 
ing from Peter Cooper, President, a flattering testi- 
monial as to his skill, energy and integrity. Mr. 
Gisborne then engaged with Cyrus W. Field and the late 
Sir Edward Archibald, British consul at New York, to pro- 
ceed to India, and there, upon joint account, secure privi- 
leges and pecuniary assistance for submarine cable connection 
with Bombay via the Red Sea, with further eastern exten- 
sion ; but, upon arriving in London, he became acquainted 
with facts, re Cyrus W, Field's private negotiations with 
Mr. Brett, re transatlantic connections, which, among other 
reasons, induced him to abandon the contemplated journey 
and all connection with telegraphy, protein. In 1857 he 
returned to Newfoundland, and at a public dinner was pre- 
sented with a valuable statuette in silver, representative of 
science and perseverance, and bearing the following inscrip- 
tion: "As a testimonial of the high esteem entertained for him 
by the community of Newfoundland, and for the indomitable 
energy he displayed in traversing the hitherto unexplored 
regions of the island, preparatory to the introduction of the 
electric telegraph, as well as to mark the 'universal admir- 
ation of his successfnl endeavours and scientific ability in 
carrying out that enterprise, which he himself projected. 
Labor omnia vincit." For several years he afterward 
devoted himself to mining pursuits, during which time he 
explored the island eastward around the coast, from Cape 
Ray to the Straits of Belle Isle, and while actively engaged 
in such pursuits, met with a severe gun shot wound, which 
for some time incapacitated him from physically arduous 
explorations, and returning to London devoted his attention 
to scientific pursuits and inventions. While there he had 
the honour of representing the interests of Newfoundland, 
as acting Commissioner, at the great exhibition of 1862 and 
again at the Paris exhibition of 1867. He was also ap- 
pointed London agent for mines and minerals by the Govern- 
ment of Nova Scotia, and during i«6ij again crossed the 
Atlantic to investigate the gold quartz leads of that prov- 
ince. During his residence in London Mr. Gisborne was a 
regular exhibitor at the soirees of the Royal Society, and 
was noted for the variety and value of his inventions, for 
which nine medals have been awarded. Among these 
were : — his electric, pneumatic and mechanical ship signal ; 
anti-corrosive and anti-fouling compositions for the bottoms 
of iron ships ; the electric recording target, improvements in 
gas illuminations, etc., and his semaphore was awarded a 
gold medal at our late Fishery Exhibition in London, his 
latest inventions being an anti-induction cable, iron tele- 
graph poles and insulators, which have been adopted by the 
Canadian Government and C. P, K, for use on their north- 
west prairies ; al»o an improved telephone; while his recent 
maps of Canada are in high repute. During lii* visit to 
Nova Scotia, in 1869, Mr. Gisborne became interested in 
the coal fields of Cape Breton, where, M chief engineer of 
an English company, which finally expended over three 
millions of dollars in that country, he established and 
developed the Reserve, Lorway, Emery and Schooner Pond 
collieries; and, as Contractor, Constructed the Lorway to 
Looisburg railway, with two immense shipping piers in 
Sydney and Louisburg harbours. The then existing high 
price of coal, and anticipated increasing value of coal fields 
throughout the world, having proved to be temporary and 
fallacious, tin; company collapsed, and, consequent upon 
such unlooked for disaster, Mr. Gisborne had to begin the 
world afresh, at an age when the best energies of most men 
are on the wane. For a season gold mining in Nova Scotia 
continued to occupy his attention, but, prospects being dis- 
couraging, Mr. Gisborne, in 1879, was offered and accepted 



the auperintcndeney of the Dominion Government Tele 
graph and Signal Service, a position which he at present 
occupies. 'The successful and satisfactory manner in which 
he has carried out the Gulf of St. Lawrence system, the 
British Columbia service, and rapidly constructed first-class 
military telegraph lines in the Northwest, during the late 
rebellion, is a matter of present history ; and his numerous 
and most flattering testimonials from the various govern 
ments and companies whom he has faithfully served, are 
the best evidences of the usel illness of his career. Mr. 
Gisborne is a ready speaker, and has lectured frequently 
upon a great variety of subjects. He is also a pungent 
writer of press articles. Mr. F. N. Gisborne married, 1st 
September, 1850, Alida Ellen, second daughter of the late 
1. E, Starr, Halifax, M.S., by whom he had two children. 
She died in Prince Edward Island, January, 1854, at the 
early age of nineteen; and in April, 1857, Mr. Gisborne 
married Henrietta, the youngest daughter of the late Francis 
Hernaman, of Broad mead, Newton-Abbot, Devon, Eng- 
land, by whom he has four children now living, The 
eldest, Francis H., is one of the barristers in the Depart- 
ment of Justice, Ottawa; and the second, Hartley, is dis- 
trict superintendent of the Government Telegraph Service in 
Manitoba and the Northwest Provinces. Mr. Gisborne is 
one of the original Fellows nominated by Lord Lome to the 
Royal Society of Canada, and he is on the Council of the 
Canadian Society of Civil Engineers. He is a member of 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers, London, Eng., and 
has from time to time been a member of several scientific 
institutions. The following is the letter from the Hon. 
Joseph Howe, alluded to in the foregoing sketch : 

My Dear Gisboune, — Without desiring, in the slightest degree, to 
undervalue the services rendered to civilization by the body of eminent 
men who have just been rewarded for laying the Atlantic cable, I own 
to some feeling of disappointment in not seeing any mention made of 
your name, as I have reason to believe you were the first pioneer of 
the enterprise, as well as the original promoter of electric telegraphy 
in the Maritime Provinces. In the winter of 1848 you came to Halifax 
and interested the Government, of which I was a member, in lhe sub- 
ject of telegraphic communication In 1850 you discussed with me, 
and subsequently laid before us, a plan for connecting Newfoundland 
with the Continent of America, and obtained leave of absence to enable 
you to go to that island and secure support to the project. On your 
return yott asked leave of absence to go to New York to promote an 
extension ot the line to England, and spoke confidently of being ableto 
extend it across the Atlantic, and connect Europe with America Up 
to this time I never heard the idea suggested, and, though reading the 
English and American papers, never saw any allusion to the oract.c- 
ability of such an enterprise. As no capital could be got in Halifax, 
you naturally sought in London and New York for cooperation and as- 
sistance. 1 do not, of course, know what took place abroad ; but of 
this I have no doubt, that until you went to New York nobody had sug- 
gested or taken any sleps toward promoting an Atlantic telegraph. 
As the original pioneer and projector of this great work, tt appears to 
me that you ought to place yourself in your true position, and that, if 
not included among those who are to be honoured and rewarded, you 
should, at least, endeavour to obtain from your countrymen, and from 
the world at large, who are to be benefitted, the recognition which you 
deserve as the originator and principal prime mover of the great enter- 
prise now so happily brought, by a combination of public-spirited and 
able men, to a fortunate consummation. It ought not 10 be forgotten 
that lhe very line across Newfoundland, now used by the Anglo Ame- 
rican Company, was originally, at g'eat pecuniary sacrifice and risk 
of health, explored by you and constructed by yourself, as chief 
engineer of the New York, Newfoundland, and London Telegraph 
Company. Believe me, very sincerely yours, 

Joseph Howe, 
(Secretary of State. Canada, Provincial Secretary, and 
subsequently Lieut. -Governor of Nova Scotia.) 

London, 25 Saville Row, Feb. 12, 1867. 

Mr. Gisborne is the projector of the direct trans-Atlantic 
' cable to Canada, via the Straits of Belle Isle, and also of the 
trans- Pacific cable from Canada to Australia, via the Aleutian 
■ Islands, Japan and New Guinea, 

Hon. Mackenzie Bowell, Minister ok Customs. — 
Lieut. -Col. Bowell was born in England in 1823, and came 
to Canada with his parents in 1833. In 18157 he married 
Harriet Louisa, eldest daughter of the late Jacob G. Moore, 
of Belleville ; was a Major in the 49th Battalion Volunteer 
Rifles and served on the frontier during the American War 
of 1864, and in 1866, during the Fenian troubles; has been 
vice-president of the Dominion Editors and Reporters' 
Association, vice-president of the Agricultural and Art 
Association of Ontario, president of the Hastings Mutual 
Eire Insurance Company, the Farren Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the Dominion Safety Gas Company, and the Belle- 
ville dr 3 North Hastings Railway ; was editor and proprietor 
of the Belleville Daily and Weekly Intelligencer newspaper 
for a long time ; has also been president of the Ontario 
Press Association ; held the chairmanship of the Board of 
School Trustees in Belleville for eleven years, and was for 
eight years Grand Master of the Provincial Grand Orange 
Lodge of Ontario East; was elected Most Worshipful 
Grand Master and Sovereign of the Orange Association of 
B, A., 1870, which office he resigned in 1878; was presi- 
dent of the Tri- Annual Council of the World ; moved the 
resolution for the expulsion of l,ouis Riel from the Com- 
mons, which was carried, 16th April, 1874; sworn of the 
Privy Council ami appointed Minister of Customs, 19th 
October, 1878; first returned to Parliament at general elec- 
tion. 1867, and re-elected at every general election since, 
to represent North Hastings. A Conservative. 

Hon. Sir Richard John Cartwriciit, K.C.M.G-, the 
member for South Oxford, is the son of the late Rev. R. 
D. Cartwright, chaplain to the forces at Kingston, and 
grandson of Hon. Richard Cartwright, a U. K, loyalist, 
who was a member of the first Parliament of Upper Canada, 
which met in 1792, and continued to hold a seat in that 
body until his death, in 1815, Sft Richard was bom at 
Kingston on the 4th December, 1835 He married, in 
1859, Fiances, eldest daughter of the late Col, Alexander 
I .awe, II, K LCS. ; was president of the late Commer- 
cial Bunk of Canada ; sworn of the Privy Council and ap- 
pointed Minister of Finance of Canada, 7th November, 
1873, wind, position he held umil the resignation of M,, 
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Mackenzie's administration in October, 1878 ! «at for 
Lennox and Addington in Canadian Assembly from 1805 
until the Union ; returned to Commons for Lennox in 18(17", 
again in 1S72; also on his appointment to office, and by 
ncelamat on in 1S74; an unsuccessful candidate In 1 S 7 8 ; 
he was elected for Huron, on resignation of Mr. Morton, 
the silting member, on November 2, 1878; an unsuccessful 
candidate for Wellington County at general election in 
18S0; returned by acclamation for South Huron on the re- 
signation of the sitting member, Mr. McMillan, in Decem- 
ber, 1883 ; re-elected in 18S7 for South Oxford : created a 
K.C M.C. in 1S79. A Liberal in politics. 

The Departmental Buildings, Ottawa The East- 
ern Block of Government Buildings is of the same style of 
architecture and of the same materials as the Main or Par- 
liament Building. The building covers an area of 4 1,840 
superficial fed: the frontage of the west side, facing the 
square, being 245 feet, and that of the south side, facing 
Wellington street. 319 feet. In this block are the Privy 
Council Chamber, the Governor-General's offices, the olfices 
of the Minister of Justice, the Minister of the Interior, the 
Minister of Finance, the Secretary of State and the Minister 
of Inland Revenue. The Western Block is much more ex- 
tensive than the Eastern, and, since the erection of the 
beautiful Mackenzie tower, more imposing. From a dis- 
tance, this splendid tower is the leading feature of the mas- 
sive pile of Public Buildings that crown the rocky promon- 
tory formerly known as Barrack Hill, disputing the 
pre-eminence of the Parliamentary Clock Tower. This 
roomy and well-lit block, which forms three sides of a vast 
square, contains the following departments : General Post 
Office, Militia and Defence, Customs, Railways and Canals, 
Public Works, Marine and Fisheries, Agriculture. The 
records and models of the Patent Office are stored in it, and 
form a museum of great value and interest. 

The "Hunt Ball" is taken from a painting by J. 
Stewart and, except that it represents the movements of the 
"German," might be taken as illustrating one of those 
popular evenings for which the Montreal Kennels are 
famous. Some of the faces might easily be taken for those 
of Montreal people, while, as "the latest fashions" are as 
well appreciated here as elsewhere, there is nothing in the 
dresses at all foreign to Montreal tastes. Here, as else- 
where, there is the same earnestness displayed by the votaries 
of the dance, while in the same side-scenes the non-partici- 
pants are actors. 

The Dalhousie College Football Team. — In the 
Maritime Provinces there is no series of championship 
games as there is in the Upper Provinces. The team of 
which we to-day present an engraving has, however, 
shown itself to be, if not the best, at least one of the best 
teams in those Provinces. Its make-up is as follows : 
Name. Position. Weight. 

Logan Forward 150 lbs. 

Murray " 143 " 

Miller " 161 " 

Sutherland " 145 Vt 

Fulton " 162 " 

Campbell " 153 <• 

Thompson (E.) " 1 53 " 

Graham << " 

Thompson (W.J Quarterback 127 " 

Fraser «' 139 «« 

Pitblado Halfback 139^ " 

McKinnon " 142 " 

Laird " 140 " 

Patterson (Captain) " '59/4 " 

Johnson Back 142 " 

Average ue.go , '40 0*»< Colours, yellow and black. 
During the season just passed the exceptionally bad weather 
prevented as many matches as usual. The Dalhousians 
played five first-class matches, of which the following is a 
summary: — November t, with Wanderers, Halifax, draw; 
November 13, with Officers of Garrison and Bankers, lost 
by one try to two rouges in Dalhousie's favour ; November 
15, with Wanderers, won by one try and three rouges to 
nothing. This was the first occasion on which the Wan- 
derers were beaten since their organization, eight years ago. 
November 16, with New Glasgow j draw, with eight rouges 
in Dalhousie's favour ; game played in mud ankle deep. 
November 20, with Officers of Garrison and Bankets ; won 
by one goal, four tries and seven rouges to nothing. The 
defeat 011 November 13 was the first suffered by this team 
for three years, and, as will be noticed, it was amply re- 
venged. 

"Mustaticm MOUTIAI'EC " (Horse Roots) is another 
Cree warrior, and may be said to be a remarkable figure. 
Hit; appearance, facial and otherwise, is unmistakably In- 
dian, while his attitude —rifle in hand, ears open and eyes 
peering into the distance— is unquestionably that of " Ready, 
aye, ready !" 

KeneI'E^ VOSHUi AM) KusKlTA, It has been the cus- 
tom to epeak of the North American Indian as destined 
before long to go the way of the buffalo and be numbered 

with the things of the past. However, according to the 
official reports of the Canadian Government this fate would 
appear to lie a long way off", so far as concerns the abori- 
gines upon this side the lines, " ICenepequoshes " pAe son 

of the snake), whose, portrait is presented, together with 
those of his squaw, "Kuskita-au-MusM.ua" (Black Bear), 
are Crees from the vieiniiy of Calgary. The tents, formed 
of skins and pole:;, show the nature of their homes, while 
tin: landscape generally indicates the rolling nature of tin; 
prank; country, unbroken for miles by tree or dwelling. 
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I he original photograph was taken in the fall, which will be 
at once apparent from the appearance of the vegetation. 
The loading of the horse, two poles crossed over his back, 
and known as the " traverti," shows the primitive method 
of transportation, and the position of the iquaw at the head 
of the animal indicates the menial condition of the Indian 
woman, for whom there would seem to be more woman's 
wrongs than woman's rights. 

Lo<; Roll-way on the St. Maurice.— Scenes con- 
nected with the great lumber industry will be more or less 
familiar to the majority of Canadian readers, and the illus- 
tration, "Log Roll-way on the Si. Maurice River," will 
serve to remind many of them of what they may have more 
that) once witnessed. The St, Maurice, with its tributaries, 
brings to the various points of distribution no inconsiderable 
quantity of timber in its various stages of preparation, in 
the picture there is given a pile which has been collecting 
from the ice up to the top of the bank all winter, and which, 
the moment the river breaks up, only needs to be set going 
to take its place in the mighty procession of logs which are 
guided by the booms and the raftsmen to their ultimate 
destination. 

CURING at Gasce" is realistically illustrated. 
The massive Perce" Rocks at the entrance to the bay stand 
out in rugged relief, and, in the immediate foreground, a 
number of Canadian "toilers of the sea" are seen at work 
in the least dangerous part of their hazardous calling. A 
boat load of codfish has been brought in from the fishing 
smack in the offing, which the carers, under the direction of 
their foreman, are busy disposing of. They have evidently 
before them some specimens of magnificent proportions. 
Indeed, codfish are taken on "the Banks" weighing as 
much as 90 to loo pounds, but when cut up and trimmed 
they lose about one-third of their weight. The process of 
fish curing may thus be descrilted : One man hoists the fish 
to the table, where the first operator cuts its throat as it 
struggles. He also runs his knife downward from head 
almost to tail. Thus cut open, it is passed on to the next 
individual, who cuts off the waste. 1 he fish is then salted 
and spread out in the sun, where it remains about ten days 
to dry. In case of bad weather it is turned skin uppermost, 
the water thus being prevented from getting to the flesh. 
After due exposure, the fish is considered to be cured, and 
further drying or packing of the product make it what is 
known as dry or green cod. The amount of loss in the pre- 
paration of the former will be appreciated when it is known 
that 112 pounds of the former are about equal in value to 
200 pounds of the latter. For the Brazil market, where 
there is a considerable demand, the fish requires to be made 
especially dry. Although the Gulf and the Bank cod fish- 
eries are such important elements in the industries of Canada 
it appears to be not unlikely that they will ere long meet 
with competition from the Canadian cod fisheries on the 
Pacific, to which there promises to be a considerable 
migration from the Maritime provinces. 

The following descriptions of the two engravings, pub- 
lished last week, of Lake St. John and the Ouiatchouaniche 
River, came to hand too late for publication in the same 
number : — 

Lake St. John. — The view of I^ake St. John is from a 
photograph taken immediately in front of the new and 
commodious Railroad Hotel, adjacent to the Roberval sta- 
tion of the Quebec and Lake St. John Railway. Connected 
with the shore of this inland sea — itself quite a natural and 
geological curiosity — are an immense number of weird 
Indian traditions, while its waters are the natural home of 
the far-famed and gamey oninaniehe or land-locked salmon. 
Only in the clearest weather can the naked eye traverse the 
thirty odd miles that intervene between the village of 
Roberval and the Grand Discharge, where the mysterious 
Saguenay receives the surplus water of the northern reser- 
voir on its way to the sea, to hand it over, in its turn, at 
Tadousac, to the mighty St Lawrence. Almost circular in 
form, and with its shores generally wooded to the water's 
edge, Lake St. John is penetrated every here and there with 
picturesque headlands, such as that shown in our illustra- 
tion. In the distance is Snake Island. The steamboat 
seen lying at the wharf in the foreground runs in connection 
with the railway, making occasional trips to the Grand 
Discharge and to the mouths of the Peribonea, the 
Ashuapmouchouaii, the Mistassini and the Metabetchouan, 
some of which are over half a mile wide at their mouths. 
Previous to 188S, Lake St. John was the centre of an al- 
most inaccessible wilderness, but the completion of the 
Cake St. John Railway to Roberval has brought it within 
eight hours' travel by Pullman car from the City of Quebec 
and transformed it into a fashionable resort for tourists and 
sportsmen. 

The Ouiatcuoi'ANICUK. The Ouiatchouaniche or Little 

Ouiatchottan kiver mingles its dancing, laughing waters 
with those of Lake St. John. One of the smaller streams 
that empty into this inland sea, it is also one of the most 
beautiful. A substantial bridge Crosses its foaming rapids, 
a few hundred feet from its mouth, and hem the tourist is 
tempted to linger for hours at a time, his vision revelling in 
the wild grandeur of a succession of the most picturesque 
cascades. 

The Nova Scotia Steel works received applications for 
80,000 shares of stock for the $35,000 ottered to the public. 

The smoke cloud that overhangs Loudon is said to contain 
too tons of carbon. The waste involved in this is estimated 
at $i3,otK»,«ao a year, ami the damage to buildings at 
$io,(wo,ooo a year. 
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Mv I»p.ar .Si a, 

you this not*. 



II ami- ax, February (4, tH&p. 
-I atn not to 1*s classed among the 
ana, and, therefore, hare some delsc.in.-y 
"*& j-'" ^ote, bat I cannot withhold expressing 
my warm appreciation and admiration of your most, excel- 
lent publication, the Ikimxum lu.rvrit.vrEo. I speak 
not alone of the artistic merit of its engraving*, which are 
beyond praise, but of the literary excellence of its residing 
matter as veil. Of most illustrated papers, the popular 
idea is that the pictures should be carefully wanned ami the 
publication then laid aside ; hut »o interesting ami well- 
selected is the reading matter of the IixrsTRATBD that i 
find myself very often reading it through before even glanc- 
ing at the illustrations. 

The especial characteristic of the editorial matter ami 
original contributions is the warm fostering tone of encour- 
agement to Canadian literary effort. Ail who haw done 
anything worthy of recognition in the way of literary work 
are sure to be kindly spoken of and duly appreciated by 
the loving hands of an editor who seems deeply imbued 
with the desire to advance the cause of Canadian literature. 
In this way the Iuxst rated cannot fail to have a stimulat- 
ing effect among Canadian writers, especially the younger 

A great deal has been said in regard to the building up 
of a Canadian literature. Some take a pessimistic view and 
claim either that we have produced m> great writers, or 
that the Canadian public is not disposed to favour, encour- 
age or support literary endeavour. Others, taking the 
roseate view, are disposed to regard our present achieve- 
ments in this line as eminently satisfactory, I certainty 
am compelled to believe that the development of a distinct 
literary growth is of grave importance to a well-rounded, 
national life— indeed, an essential. H would, therefore, be 
unjust and short-sighted to ignore any and ail efforts made 
by the brightest minds in this Dominion to call into exist- 
ence great thoughts, to embalm great deeds, and to awaken 
a patriotic imagination among the people. This, I take it, 
is the great aim of literary effort, and its vital importance in 
the work of natiom-htiildiug cannot tie over-estimate*! 

The means by which a national literature may lie created 
will always be a matter of earnest discussion, it mn>t be 
kept in mind that literature is essentially a growth. It 
seems to me, therefore, that nothing spasmodic or unusual 
is necessary. Canada lias its fair proportion of bright 
minds, and as the years roil on there wilt gradually arise a 
finer taste and a greater demand for higher intellectual 
food. It is only necessary to footer and encourage the 
initial efforts, to dignify and enhance this kind of work, and 
in time we shall wake up and find ourselves with eminent 
men among us, who have not only secisral the appreciation 
and homage of their own countrymen, but whose name 
shall be mentioned with respect ami admiration wherever 
our language is spoken. 

The Dominion Illcstrateu is doing good work in this 
field, and, while not pretending to be in the charmed circle 
of literary fife, 1 could not resist the desire to bear testi- 
mony to its efforts, and to sincerely, ami with all lay heart, 
wish it the greatest possible success. 

Very sincerelv. 



I. W. LeKN>.l-»:V, 



I, Tai.>>n-Lksikrance, Esq., 

Editor Dominion li t i-strai ; p. 



THE HAND THAT ROCKS THE WORLD. 

Blessings on the hunil of woman ! 

Angels guard her strength and grace 
In the Cottage, palace, hovel I — 

Oh, no matter where the place : 
Would that never storms assailed it ; 

Rainbows ever gently curled ; 
For the hand that rocks the cradle 

Is the hand that rocks the world. 

Infancy's the tender fountain ; 

rower mav with Wautv (low. 
Mothers first to guide the streamlet, 

From their souls unresting grow- — 
Grow on for the good or evil. 

Sunshine streamed or darkness hurled ; 
For the hand that rocks the cradle 

Is the hand that rocks the world. 

Women, how divine your mission 

Here upon our natal sod; 
Keep, oh keep the young heart open 

Always to the breath of God ! 
A l l true trophies of the ages 

Are from mother love impearled ; 
For the hand that rocks the cradle 

Is the hand that locks the world. 

Blessings on the hand of Woman ! 

Fathers, sons and daughters cry ; 
And the sacred song i> mingled 

With the worship of the sky 
Mingles where no tempest darken*, 

Rainbows ever more are curled ; 
For the hand that rocks the cradle 

Is the hand that rocks the world. 
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The Lady in Muslin. 

"Where do you think I have been?" Margaret 
said, as, throwing aside her bonnet, she came and 
sat down opposite me by the fire. 

"Perhaps to the cottage again," I answered 
quietly. 

" A very good guess— 'tis even so," she replied, 
with a peculiar kind of frankness — more its imita- 
tion, I fancied, than the genuine article, however. 
" I dare say," she continued in the same tone, 
" that my conduct puzzled you last night ; this 
morning shall I be able to explain it without 
puzzling you more?" 

" Probably not," I answered serenely. " Miss 
Margaret Owenson delights in mysteries, I know." 
"And suppose that mystery and manoeuvring are 
forced on Miss Margaret Owenson— that no choice 
is left her?" 

" Mystery and manoeuvring for what ?" 

Instead of answering my question, Margaret 
Owenson gave me a quick look, as much as to 
say, " You are quite mistaken if you think to sur- 
prise me " then, leaning back in a very becoming 
attitude, she played coquettishly with her chain. 

" Suppose," she said, suddenly looking up with 
the same coquettish air, " suppose all the mystery 
and manoeuvring were smoke — the prank of a 
wild girl who has too much freedom and boldness, 
and enough money at her command to gratify her 
every whim. 

"Suppose." I answered in my turn, "that I 
have my opinion in the matter, and wear such 
good spectacles that no one can throw dust in my 
eyes?" 

" In that case Margaret Owenson bows to Mark 
Owen," she replied, inclining her head, but with 
a quick colour mounting in her cheeks. 

We were both silent for some moments, both 
evidently pursuing our own peculiar train of 
thought, till, tiring of the occupation, and fancy- 
ing Margarets silence was a delicate hint that 
our " quiet talk " was over, I rose and put out 
my hand. 

" Don't be in such a hurry," she exclaimed, in 
an utterly different tone. " I have not asked you 
to pay me this early visit to act a comedy. " Mr. 
Owen," she added, flushing, hut speaking frankly, 
" I think you are one of those men whom it is 
more easy for women of my stamp to turn into 
friends — true, earnest friends — than lovers." 

I was a little taken aback by this very candid 
address, and for once in my life I felt the blood 
rush hotly to my face, and even tingle my finger- 
ends. I remembered a dream or two I had had of 
that beautiful face before me, some very ugly feel- 
ings I had experienced towards Gaunt, when they 
retired to that horrid conservatory, leaving me to 
my solitary cigar ; and I forgot in that moment 
all my philosophical reasoning, and the absurdity 
of love and love-making, also all my calm denun- 
ciations of unfeminine boldness and feminine 
coquetry. Words trembled on my lips that — 
that — well now I am glad I did not utter them. In 
the folly of that moment I believe I took that fair, 
pretty hand in mine, for it certainly clasped mine, 
when on the blood retreating to its proper place, 
I resumed my usual colour and reasonable tone of 
mind ; and 1 remember I felt embarrassed what 
to do with it, as I tried to reply in a quiet, proper 
manner — 

" Perhaps you are right " 

"iff did not feel sure of it," Margaret answered 
gravely, " I should not dare ask what I am about 
to do,'' 

Some very insane jealousy was roused by her 
first words and the tone in which she spoke them. 
I said, sarcastically — 

" You would not of Gaunt, for instance ?" 

Margaret looked up at me with a pained, sur- 
prised glance, and Hushed crimson, 

"No/' she said, "certainly not— least of all 
him. Can you not see — have you not perceived ?" 
she continued, after a slight pause, and in an 
anxious tone. 

"Only too much," I answered, still sarcas- 
tically. 

Miss Owenson shook her head. 



« If you wish to go," she said, coldly, " I will 
not detain you." 
I took up my hat. 

" I may as well say good-bye now," I said ; 
" probably I shall return "to London at once. My 
friend is sufficiently well to be able to dispense 
with my assistance, and he, no doubt, will find 
amusement enough to make my departure rather 
acceptable than to be regretted." 

Margaret Owenson regarded me for a moment 
with a smile so intensely quizzical, that, angry as 
I was, 1 could not help feeling I was making a 
great fool of myself. 

"You really are most provoking," I muttered. 

"And you most unreasonable," she answered. 
"Sit down and listen quietly to what I have to 
say, then go to London if you choose, and be as 
sulky and disagreeable to poor Mr. Gaunt as your 
manly dignity shall think proper." 

She half pushed me back in the arm-chair, and 
then, with the freedom that was at times as repul- 
sive as at others it was winning and attractive, she 
drew a light chair beside me, and leaning care- 
lessly on the arm of mine, she laid her fingers 
lightly on my hand. 

"Answer me frankly. Have you told Mr. 
Gaunt anything of your seeing me in the cottage 
yesterday afternoon, or of my begging your silence 
last night?" 

" Nothing. I keep honourably even unworded 
engagements, Miss Owenson." 

" I do not doubt it. One other question. Are 
you in the secret of Cecile's relationship to Mr. 
Gaunt?" 

I started. " Secret?" I exclaimed. 

" Let us be frank for once," she resumed, in a 
tired voice. " I see as plainly as you do that 
there is a secret. Perhaps I may know more of 
it than you do — perhaps even more than Richard 
Gaunt himself. Answer me frankly. Are you in 
his confidence?" 

" Such a question " I began, hesitating. 

" Is very simple and easy to answer," she inter- 
rupted ; merely a Yes or No. I only ask a mono- 
syllable of you." 

The eagerness with which she spoke flashed in 
her eyes, and witnessed to the truth of her words 
that she was acting no comedy. 

" Of what consequence can it be ?" I exclaimed. 

" That I alone know," she answered, still earn- 
estly. "Yes or no?" 

" Well, then, No. I know nothing of this 
secret, if secret there is." 

"And yet you are his most intimate friend! 
He has told me himself that you were as brothers 
together," Miss Owenson said, and as she spoke, 
she rose from her chair and stood before me in 
an unusually excited manner. 

" All this," she continued, " confirms me in my 
opinion. Will you confer a great favour on me — 
one that aids the wronged at least to defend them- 
selves? I only ask you to be silent on all that 
has passed between us, both concerning the cot- 
tage last night and our present interview." 

I hesitated. " to binding myself to that I 
know not what wrong I may be doing Gaunt," I 
said. " Events may so occur that these very 
trivial circumstances may assume some import- 
ance." 

" I ask you as a favour," she said, throwing her- 
self again in her seat in the most pleading manner ; 
"or, if you will not promise me definitely, only 
grant me this, that before you tell him you will 
let me know." 

"The very importance you attach to such 
trifles makes me more unwilling to promise,'' I 
said. " Only last night your conduct about the 
portrait made him anxious to penetrate the mys- 
tery with which you surround yourself. How do 
I know but that these circumstances might assist 
him materially in so doing j and if that is the case, 
am J acting fairly, or even honourably, to my 
friend?" 

Miss Owenson followed with earnestness every 
word as I uttered it, 

" And he is anxious, then, to penetrate the 
mystery? And it was my conduct concerning 
the portrait that aroused his suspicions," she ex- 
claimed eagerly, 



" I do not undertake to answer for Gaunt," I 
replied. 

Margaret looked at me earnestly, yet half doubt- 
fully. 

" Well, well ; I do not wish to cross-examine 
either you or him ; all I beg of you is to grant my 
request. It seems to me not a very difficult one 
to grant, in spite of your conscience. I ask you 
merely to let me know when you communicate 
these stories to your friend, and to delay it as 
long as possible. I am a stranger to you, 1 ' she 
added, "and I know the manner in which I have 
made and carried on our short acquaintance can- 
not entitle me to your highest opinion. Still, 
when I give you my word of honour that my 
object in coming here, and acting as I do, is to 
shield the wronged and the innocent, you may 
take it as that of a lady of no mean birth. All I 
want," she added, passionately, " is to defend the 
rights of natural justice." 

I looked at her, extremely puzzled; there was 
no acting in her manner— no assumed emotion in 
the anger that illumined her whole countenance ; 
she continued in a softer tone : " Were I to tell 
you the story I could tell, I mistake you greatly, 
Mr. Owen, if you would not be the first to aid the 
wronged. Richard Gaunt himself— she paused, 
rose again to her feet, and then walked impatiently 
away. When she came back, there were large 
tears filling her beautiful eyes. " Can you not 
promise me this?" she said in a low, tremulous 
voice. 

What man ever stood firm before a beautiful 
woman's tears ? 

I took the hand she had laid on mine, and say- 
ing, " You may trust me— I cannot refuse you, 
Margaret," I bent down and kissed it earnestly. 
It was the first time I had ever done such a foolish 
thing ; and I rushed away disgusted with my own 
folly and rashness. 

(To be continued.) 



THE ARCHIVES OF CANADA. 

What a Foreigner Thinks of Them. 



At the meeting of the American Historical 
Association, held at Washington, D.C., the presi- 
dent of the Association, Dr. W. F. Poole, of Chi- 
cago, delivered a most interesting address at the 
opening session on the evening of the 26th of 
December in regard to Canadian Archives, which 
we extract from the address. Dr. Poole said : 
On the second topic which I proposed to con- 
sider, namely : The sources and facilities for the 
study of Northwestern History — I will first call 
your attention to the invaluable collection of 
original documents in the Canadian Archives at 
Ottawa, Canada, under the care of our associate, 
Mr. Brymner, whom we have with us, and who 
later in our session will speak to us concerning 
this collection. 

A large portion of these documents relate to the 
early History of the Northwest, then a part of 
Canada. Some of them have been used by Mr. 
Parkman ; but as a collection, it is but little 
known to writers on Western History. It covers 
the period from the early settlement of Canada to 
recent dates, and is especially rich in documents 
of the last century relating to the West, in refer- 
ence to which our national and state archives are 
very weak. The intelligence with which these 
documents have been collected, arranged and cal- 
endared in print is most creditable to the Canadian 
Government and to its accomplished archivist. 
Mr. Brymner has printed nine annual reports, 
comprising up to the report of 1SS7, nearly 2,000 
pages, and in his report for 1SS8, nearly ready, 
about 600 pages. The Bouquet Papers, in 30 
volumes, and the Haldimand Papers, in 232 vol- 
umes, are among the most interesting in the col- 
lection. Colonel Henry Bouquet was tile ablest 
and most brilliant British commander in the 
French and Indian war, and the hero of the Battle 
of Busby Run. His life has never been written, 
and here is the material for the work, Sir Fred- 
erick Haldimand came to America as lieutenant- 
colonel in 1757; was in Amherst's army at the 
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capture of Montreal ; was in the French and In- 
dian war ; had command in Florida in 1767, and 
in June, 1778, succeeded Sir Guy Carleton as 
governor and commander-in-chief of the Province 
of Quebec. He held the position until Novem- 
ber, 17S4. Everything which occurred in the 
Northwest during his administration appears in 
letters from and reports to his official headquarters 
His officers at Detroit, St. Joseph, Sandusky, 
Vincent) es, Michilimacinac, Kaskaskia, and other 
Western posts, reported to him the current 
news, the movements of the Indians, the oper- 
ations of George Rogers Clark, and every sort of 
information. The papers cover the whole period 
of the revolutionary war. These invaluable docu- 
ments, after a custom of the time which has now 
happily passed away, were regarded as the private 
property of General Haldimand j but in 1857 
they were presented by the family to the British 
Museum. The Canadian Government has been 
at the expense of copying, arranging and printing 
a calendared list of them for the use of historical 
student. Our Government, when it has made its 
own archives accessible, should show a similar 
enterprise, copy them and print those which relate 
to the United States. The State of Michigan, in 
the collections of its Pioneer Society, has begun 
the printing of such of the Haldimand papers as 
relate especially to the history of that State. The 
papers printed, however, relate quite as much to 
the whole Northwest as to Michigan. The entire 
collection ought to be printed by the United 
States Government, or, if that cannot be done, by 
joint appropriations of all the Northwestern States. 
On February 24, 1779. Henry Hamilton, Gover- 
nor of Detroit, surrendered himself as a prisoner 
of war at Vincennes, Indiana, with Fort Sackville 
and its garrison, to Col. George Rogers Clark, a 
victory which completed the capture of the North- 
western Territory from Great Britain. On that 
day Col. Clark wrote to Patrick Henry, Governor 
of Virginia, describing his painful winter march 
across the flooded prairies from Kaskaskia, the 
storming of the fort and the victory. The letter 
he despatched by a messenger to Williamsburg. 
The messenger was waylaid by Indians and killed, 
and the despatch was supposed to be lost. Col. 
Clark, two months later, when he had heard of the 
killing of his messenger, made another report to 
the Governor from Kaskaskia. The first despatch, 
having been lost for more than a century, now 
comes to light in the Haldimand papers, with nine 
other letters captured at the same time. This 
precious document, giving details of the campaign 
and surrender which nowhere else are found, has 
never been printed, and, so far as I am aware, has 
never been used except in a brief summary. 



RED AND BLUE PENCIL. 



I have received, wrapped i.i buff covers, a little 
pamphlet, sent with the compliments of ihe Even- 
ing Gazette, St. John, N. B., containing three 
short poems, the whole under the title of "Our 
Country." The first is " Our Acadie," by Wm. P. 
Cole; the second, " Our Loyalist Fathers," by my 
friend, James Hannay, one of the editors of the 
Gazette; and the third, "Our Country," by H. L, 
Spencer. 

Our Loyalist Fathers. 

Turn back the book of time, 

And, on its fading page, 
Read of the men sublime, 

Whose virtues o'er their aye 
Shone, as the morning star 

Shines o'er the sleeping earth. 
Whose rays, beheld from far, 

Herald a new day's birth. 

One hundred years ago, 

Our fathers landed here ; 
This hills Were white with snow, 

The landscape Ideal; and drear ; 
Driven forth an exiled hand, 

Scorned, outlawed, robbed, oppressed, 
in this unpeopled land, 

They sought and found their rest. 

And here they lived and toiled ; 

beneath their sturdy blown 
The forest vast recoiled | 

Here a fair city rose, 



Whose fame has grown world-wide j 
Whose name is beard and known 

Where'er its stout ships ride, 
In ports of every /.one. 

Like men they played their part, 

New homes and hearths to rear ; 
'Till, stilled each loyal heart. 

They died ; their graves are here. 
Their lives tun into ours, 

As streams that downward flow, 
Fed by the mountain showers, 

To mighty rivers grow. 

All that they gained at length, 

To us, their heirs, remains ; 
The fulness of their strength 

Wells in their children's veins. 
Theirs was the buried past, 

With all its wasted powers ; 
We hold their memory fast ; 

The future days are ours. 

Ours are the hopes which rise 

To welcome better days ; 
Ours are the brighter skies. 

Through which the sun's bright rays 
Shine, with unclouded might, 

Over fair land and sea ; 
Ours is the ungarncred light, 

The light that is to be. 

— James Hannay, 

I receive the following from "Carl," of St. 
John, N.B. : 

Please pardon me for not before replying to your question 
concerning Mr. Belts, the translator of Bikanger. I have 
been much occupied with other and more prosy things. Mr. 
Belts is a St. John man, and an old schoolmate of mine, 
though I have not seen him for some years. He is at pres- 
ent living in New York. In regard to our taking the lead 
in letters down here by the sea, of late, it is certainly so. t 
tell you the intellectual development of this portion of the 
Dominion is proceeding apace. But then have we not al- 
ways produced far more than our quota of distinguished men 
in all the walks of life? Why, half of your nabobs up in 
metropolitan Montreal have very little idea of the greatness 
and glory of these Maritime Provinces ! However, we are, 
by degrees, becoming a united people, and may the bond of 
a common Canadian Literature, in its growth, unite us still 
more closely. 

Yours sincerely, 

Carl. 

P.S. — I only to day noticed the question repeated in the 
19th January number of the Dominion* Illustrated. 
What a splendid paper you are making of the Dominion 
Illustrated! ' C. 

There is no end to the outflow from those Lower 
Provinces. Here are simple and easy lines from 
Helen M. Merrill, of Pictou, and sent to me 
without a word, as if it were the most natural 
thing in the world. Thanks ! 

Rest. 

There is no rest. The golden day declines. 
The silent night her lonely vigil keeps, 
Low-breathing where the world in shadow sleeps. 
But still on distant shores the sunlight shines. 
There is no rest. Beneath the tilting vines 
The tide appeareth still, but o'er the steeps, 
Soft-veiled in shining foam the river sweeps, 
In peace again to flow by flowery shrines. 
Ah 1 no ; there is no rest. We cannot stay 
One little moment in its gentle flight — 
Like sun-birds flocking in the golden light, 
We sing till sleep steals softly 111 at night — 
But Time moves steadily along his way. 
There is no rest. Behold the new-born day ! 
Pictou. Hklkn M. Mrrriu., 

Knowing now from "Carl" who Craven Langs- 
broth Belts is, I turn with pleasure and renewed 
interest to my copy of his Beranger, kindly pre- 
sented to me by Mr. John Reade, in the following 
Latin inscription : 

Musarum parvus, sed non ingratus, alumnus 
llaec Bei'engai'ii, Spes Optima carmina mitto, 
Accipe, cum libro, mea vota, O dnleis amice 1 

Glancing through the pages of the dainty little 
volume, I found all the best and well-known 
stand bys of the old singer, whose portrait, in 
etchings, with the inscription: Ms* Chansons 
( Tsr Moi, graces the first obverse page. There 
are several which Thackeray has imitated, adapted 
or parodied, in his own matchless way, such as 
If Roi tfl'veM, l.cs GutUX,£f Chant tin Ct>uuk > 
Lt Caperii and It Grtnkr ) with fthe famous 
refrain : 

Dam un grenter qu'on est bien a vingt ans I 



which Mr. Betes translates rather stiltediy s 

Blithe in Mm garret is gay twenty year* ! 

Thackeray is far ahead of this, 

Belanger'ss masterpiece is known as Les Sou- 
vmirtifvn Peuple, which our author has handled 
very wed indeed. 

Long his glory will be told — 
In the cabin told with leans— 
Mumble roofi, for fifty Years. 
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Will no 
Then th 
To sm 
» Mother, 
Charm our 
Though the 
Still the pet 
Yes, still 
Mother, still of him we heir ! 
Mother, of him still !" 

Children, with a train of kings, 
He did through this village go. 
' Tis a long time past, you know : 
I was doing household tilings. 
Up the hdj, at foot at that — 
I observed him on his way. 
He had on a little hat 
And an overcoat of grey. 
I stood sear him, trembling, weak ; 
Then, be said : " My dear, good day ! 
My dear, good day <" 
" Mother, did he speak that way ? 
Mother, that way speak V 

Next year, j, poor woman, came 

Paris one fete day to see. 

Going with his court was he 

On the way to Notre Dame. 

Hearts did all to gavness run, 

Al! admired his splendid train : 
" What fine times *' said every one. 
'• He doth all his blessings gain." 

Ah ! his smile was very sweet ! 

God a son had given him, too X 
Yes, given him. too ! 
" Mother, what a treat for you! 

Mother, what treat f 
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But when poor Champagi 

To the foeman's arms a p 

He held dangers ali at bay- 
Seemed alone to keen the field. 

One night came a knock, as 't were 

Now- the door I open threw ; 

He, good God ! was standing t'mrs 

Guarded by a faithful few. 

He sat on that very chair ; — 
" Ah, these wars < these wars!'' he eriwL 

" These wars ! ' he cried. 
" Mother, sat there by your skle ? 

Mother, he sat there ?" 

" l am hungry," said he, I 

Bread and sour wine supplied ; 

Soon his dripping cbthes he dried ; 

Then he dozed the fire by. 

Waking, he observed my tears : 
" Dame," said he : " Boatse Esperance ; 

I'll for all her ills and fears, 

V erge in front of I'aris, France f* 

Then he went. A treasure still 

1 have kept his glass till now— 
His glass till now ' 
" Mother, what ? You have it. how : 

What, you have it still F' 

Here it is. But fortune led 

To his doom our chief renowned. 

He whose head a Tope had crowned, 

In a lonely isle lies dead, 

l ong they thought it would not be ; 
" He'll come," they said. «« We know ; 

He is hastening o'er live sea. 

And will master still our foe," 

When we foimd it was not true, 

Ah ! my grief S can't forget I 
1 can't forget ! 
11 Mother, God will bless, you yet 1 

God wilt bless you yet ! 

1 his tender ballad comes back to my mind to- 
night, when I recall that, in 18,58, I attended the 
funeral of the genial composer of O/jm Camifttc, 
author of I,t Cfmkt, Zc Bnusfur Je JV,vt*K and 
Lt i^stiiiim <tt L*ty*MGMt t which Wachtel, the 
robust German tenor, made immortal by the 
ring of his voice and the crack of his whip, t 
remember that when we sauntered out of the 
Madeleine, the organ murmured the retrain : Die* 
w»s &f&ir®t gramt mtrt. It was Adam who had 
writ ten the music lor Bel anger! 
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MUSTATEM MOUTIAPEC, (HORSE ROOTS) Cree Indian, Calgary. 




&EMEPEQU0SHE8, (SON OF A SNAKE) AND K.U6KITA-AU-MU8QUA, (BLACK HEAR) Cres Indian ani. Squaw, Calgary 
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PJSH CURING, (Jam** ; Psifti* Rook in phk haokukouni.. 

From • phuifl|f»ph fcjj I'arkii. 
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WELCOME TO MR. SLADEN, THE 
AUSTRALIAN POET. 



Turkey or Chicken Salad. — Cut up cold 
roast turkey or chicken in very small dice ; season 
it with pepper, salt, mustard, and finely minced 
chives ; pour over equal parts of oil and vinegar. 
Have two or three eggs boiled three minutes. 
Stir in the yolks with meat ; chop the whites very 
small, and stir in these, so that all is well mixed. 
At the time of serving, mix the above with cut up 
lettuce or endive. 

Notes. — To open glass jars having metal tops, 
invert the jar in hot water, taking care that the 
water does not touch the glass. The heat ex- 
pands the metal. 

A lamp burner that smokes and refuses to let 
the wick pass up and down easily may be rene- 
wed bv boiling in strong lye-water two or three 
hours. Then scour with whiting or fine sand. 
This treatment will often make old burners as 
good as new. 

A Persian Wife. — A celebrated Persian sage 
gave this advice concerning the choice of a wife: 
"Choose no woman whose lips droop at the cor- 
ners or your life will be a perpetual mourning ; 
nor yet should they curve too much upward, for 
that denotes frivolity. Beware of the under lip that 
rolleth outward for that woman hath little cons- 
cience. Select for a wife one whose lips are straight, 
not thin, for then she is a shrew, but with just the 
fullness necessary for perfect symmetry.' 7 

Tea Gowns. — Redingote tea gowns grow in po- 
pular favour, and their great simplicity of style 
makes them very effective. There are pretty direc- 
toire effects in the dress, which, however, are likely 
to deteriorate later on and become vague and com- 
plex ; but the style as it nowappears is clear, grace- 
ful, and artistically carried out. It is that of a 
warm, finely fitting, open front long coat or redin- 
gote, put on over a cool, delicate undergown, this 
of lace, china silk, accordionplaited foulard, crepe 
or embroidered net. The redingote may be in 
velvet pompadour brocade, moire, or corded silk 
of a rich hue, or of finest India cloth elegantly 
braided or embroidered. 

Beef Tea. — It is popularly supposed that in 
making beef tea and meat liquids the nourishing 
qualities of the meat are extracted by the water, 
and that the dry, hard remnant of meat fibre, which 
remains undissolved, is exhausted of its nutritive 
properties. That is almost thrown away, and 
thus the most valuable constituents are sacrificed, 
and the liquor, which is carefully preserved, con- 
tains so little in the way of sustenance it is almost 
worthless. The remnant actually contains nearly 
all the real virtue of the meat. If it be reduced 
to a paste by pounding in a mortar, and then 
added to the liquid in which it was cooked, beef 
tea so prepared and duly flavoured with salt is 
not only highly nourishing and agreeable, but also 
easy of digestion. 

White. — Give her a white morning wrapper or 
a cotton dress, or even a white muslin bib to her 
dark dress, and she looks shades fairer and more 
rosy than in an unrelieved winter gown. Many a 
woman sitting up in her white bed, with only 
white cambric and embroidery about her, will 
strike one as a sweetly pretty creature, who in dark 
clothes would never arrest our attention. It may 
be taken as a safe axiom that the nearer colours 
approach to white the more becoming they are to 
the wearer, and that the reason why we see so 
many pretty faces in summer, and so few in win- 
ter, lies in the difference of dress. 

Black. — There are women who look well and 
distinguished in black, and black only, but they 
usually relieve their darkness with flashes of dia- 
monds, and a wholly unrelieved black costume 
can only be successfully worn by a very lovely 
person. Nevertheless, black for the streets, when 
walking, should be the rule, and not the exception, 
with any well-dressed woman. 



At the second meeting of the Society of Cana- 
dian Literature, Mr, Lighthall read the following 
poem of welcome to Mr. Sladen, composed by M r, 
(ieoige Mania : 

GREETING TO DOUGLAS li. W. SLADEN. 
Presented at a Meeting of the " Society of Canadian Litera- 
ture, Feb, ir, 1889. 
From a virginal land, latest born, 

Still fresh with the odonr of brine, 
From the roseate portals of morn, 
From the heats of Earth's medial line 
Thou comest, and we 
In a Land of Time's building the oldest, 

Firstborn of the sea, 
In this season, our whitest and coldest, 

Give a warm heart-welcome to thee ; 
To thee and thy spouse, You Will miss, 

Should you seek in our landscapes the roses 
That humming birds cling to and kiss, 

Even now, where the kangaroo dozes 
In your thickets that shadow her bliss. 

But the roses which here you behold 

In the cheeks of the belles that you meet, 
Red roses that quickly unfold 

Their leaves under snowflake and sleet, 

Are surely more fair. — 
No poet will think to deny it,— 
Than any that flare 
Their beauties where beauty runs riot, 
In your own Australasian air. 

Bide with us till Canada doffs 

Her ermine and girdle of pearl, 
Till robed in green kirtle she laughs 
With the freedom and joy of a girl. 
Then I think you will say 
That no picture more truly enchanting, 

More winsome and gay 
Has ever set novelist ranting 

Or won from the poet a lay. 

We have song-birds that sprinkle the land 

With melodies all summer long, 
We have flowers, the simple and grand, 
That repay with sweet perfume the song 
Which they seem to inspire ; 
And our sunsets ' such marvels of beauty ! 

Could you witness their fire, 
Your conscience would make it your duty 
To kneel with bared brow and admire. 

Then deem not our snowdrifts and ice 
Are things that unwelcome remain : 
They but come on kind nature's device, 
More fruitful than torrents of rain, 
As a Sabbath of rest 
To the life that they hush into slumber 

On earth's weary breast. 
While they smite down some evils whose number 
Our midsummer climate infest. 

Too soon shall you bid us adieu, 

But the friendship your presence has wrought 
In the hearts you have won, not a few, 
In the kinship of feeling and thought, 
Shall cease not to glow. 
While we list for the sound of a name 

In the breezes that blow 
From the East, whence a kinsman you came 
Adding joy to our season of snow. 

George Martin. 



A CANADIAN ROMANCE. 

Janet Russell was the belle of the village— a 
Canadian village on the St. Lawrence — and was 
admired by all the swains who dwelt in those 
parts, but her " steady company " was a handsome 
young fellow — John Miller— son of the village 
postmaster, who also kept a general store. John 
and Janet went together to a rustic frolic one 
night, and when on the road John asked the old 
question, which question was answered in the 
affirmative. Things went on nicely, but at last, 
Janet dancing twice in succession with a young 
fellow whom he had looked upon as a rival, John 
felt bad, and on the way home sharp words passed 
between them. The girl told him she wished it 
had been Charley Hall (the rival) who had asked 
her the question before mentioned, whereat John 
said he would give her a day to take that back, 
and if not— why, all was over between them. 
Janet relented when she had time to think about 
it, and the next morning wrote a letter to John 
and dropped it into the letter box at old Mr. 
Miller's store. Time passed on, A year or so 
after that Charley Hall and Janet Russell were 



married, and John Miller was wedded to another 
girl. Some five years passed and old Mr. Miller 
died, leaving his property and his store to his son, 
who at once set about making improvements. 
And so it happened that the day the old letter- 
box was broken up Mrs. Hall, accompanied by 
Iter eldest daughter, four years old, was in the 
store. A letter dropped to the floor ; a workman 
picked it up, and, with the rernaik, " Here's an 
old letter addressed to you, Mr. Miller," passed it 
to John. At the moment he was talking to his 
old sweetheart. He took the letter and turned it 
over and over in his hand. As Janet's eyes fell 
on it she blushed. John opened the note and 
read it, then he handed it to Janet with a bow and 
the words : " That has been in the box ever since 
the day after we went to the dance at Turner's. 
Ah, Janey, if I'd only known I" 

THE BANANA. 

This fruit is now so common in our fruit stores, 
and so much used as a desert fruit, that a little 
information concerning its growth may be inter- 
esting to our readers. Every one knows how re- 
freshing the banana is to hungry railway passen- 
gers ; how its flavour, at first too sweet and insipid 
to be relished, soon begets a taste that enables 
one to highly appreciate it, and how nourishing 
an article of diet it is acknowledged to be ; but 
few of our Canadian growers of the apple, pear 
and peach know anything about growing bananas. 
The following particulars are from the Philadelphia 
Press : — 

The stem or trunk of a banana is about fifteen 
feet high, and of a pithy nature. It reminds me 
of an overgrown corn stalk, although the joints 
are not so plainly marked. The sheaths, indicat- 
ing leaves which have fallen off, are faintly visible 
from the ground almost to the top. The stem is 
eight or ten inches in diameter at the base, and 
diminishes very slowly toward the top. 

The leaves, of which the number varies, do not 
spring from the trunk as do the limbs of trees, 
but encircle the stalk, forming a kind of sheath, 
which, as it grows, partakes less and less of the 
nature of a sheath, until, springing upward and 
outward, it forms a stem and leaves the stalk or 
trunk. The stem itself is of a peculiar form, hav- 
ing, near its base, a circular under-surface, while 
through the upper surface runs a groove. This 
form extends some eight or ten inches, when the 
groove disappears, and the stem presents a circular 
appearan ce. 

The leaf is of a deep green colour, regular in 
form, and about ten feet long by two or three in 
width. Several of them spring in a bunch from 
near the top of the stalk and hang in graceful 
curves on all sides. 

Directly from the top projects a sort of stem, 
upon which the fruit grows and ripens. As the 
fruit matures, this stem is inclined downward, 
sometimes hanging parallel with the trunk. This 
stem is from three to five feet long, and the fruit 
which it produces much resembles the paw-paw 
in shape and colour. At the extreme end of the 
stem hangs a beautiful flower, of purplish hue, the 
faint perfume of which we were denied by its in- 
accessibility. 

Such is the appearance of the banana plant 
There is no doubt that in its native home its foli- 
age is much more luxuriant and its beauty much 
enhanced. 

From conversations had with parties who have 
visited its native clime its cultivation is as follows : 
The plants are set out about ten feet apart. So 
rapidly do they grow that in eight months a crop 
is ready to gather. During this time suckers have 
been springing up from the base. All but two or 
three of these are destroyed. A second crop from 
the old stock is harvested, when it is cut away to 
make room lor the new ones, which contribute each 
their bunch of bananas about eight months later. 

This process is kept up until the ground is ex- 
hausted, when a new planting in a different place 
is made and the process is repeated. The ban- 
anas, being gathered while yet green, are able to 
reach foreign markets in good condition. There 
they are ripened under different processes. 
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HERE AND THERE. 



Tub British Penny Post — The penny post 
was established in 1840. Previous to this time 
letters had been charged for according to distance) 
penny postage for all distances within the United 
Kingdom being first proposed by Rowland Hill 
in 1837. Under the new law, postage was fixed 
at the rate of id, for letters of half-ounce weight, 

The Poi'e and the American, — For cool as- 
surance under all circumstances the Yankee holds 
pre-eminence. Mgr. Capel tells the story of a 
meeting between Pius IX. and a leading West- 
erner. A special audience had been arranged for a 
American of prominence. Mgr. Capel himself 
was in attendance on the Pope. The unterrified 
Oshkoshian was ushered in with due ceremony. 
Not at all dismayed by the surrounding grandeur, 
he walked right up to the successor of St. Peter, 
and, seizing his Holiness by the hand, exclaimed, 
"I am glad to meet you, Pope, because 1 have 
heard so much about you." It was the Pontiffs 
turn to be abashed. 

A Royal Visitor. — A rumor, with a semi- 
official tinge, is going the rounds at Ottawa 
to the effect that the Government have deci- 
ded upon a novel scheme to counteract the grow- 
ing public sentiment in favor of unrestricted re- 
ciprocity with the United States. Sir John Mac- 
donald, it is believed, will seek to secure the adop- 
tion of a joint memorial from the Senate and 
House of Commons to Her Majesty, asking her 
to send a member of the Royal family to Canada 
next summer. The visit, it is expected, will create 
such a wave of popular enthusiasm as will put a 
damper on any scheme to bring about the absorp- 
tion of the Dominion into the United States. The 
Duke of Edinburgh is suggested as the likely visi- 
tor, but it is alleged that correspondence with the 
imperial authorities seems to show that the Prince 
of Wales favours the sending of his eldest son. 

The Toll Gate in War Times. — The Colonels 
and Majors had all told their recollections of the 
war, and even the privates had been heard. It 
was the turn of the home guard. " We didn't 
have much blood, but we had stirring times when 
Morgan invaded Indiana while you were down to 
the front. I was only a private, but we all served 
with as much spirit and zeal as if we were mem- 
bers of the General's staff. I remember riding 
about carrying the tidings that Morgan was ap- 
proaching- Down on the Shelby ville pike lived 
an old friend of mine. Riding down to his firm 
I called him out : ' Hello, in there !' I shouted. 
' What's up?' was the reply. 'Morgan's coming. 
He is this side of Shelby ville. Better look out !' 
'Great God !' the eccentric old farmer exclaimed. 
' Is that so ? Ride down to the toll-gate just be- 
low and tell the keeper not to let him through 
until I drive up my shoats.'" 

Farming in Manitoba. — Mr. J W. Sandison, 
whose farms, situated near Brandon, are the most 
extensive in Manitoba, is at present on a visit to 
Scotland, When he settled In the North-West, about 
seven years ago, he did not possess a dollar ; but 
so great, however, has been his success that during 
the past season he had 640 acres under crop, while 
in the coming year he will crop 1.400, lie owns 
over 4000 acies at Brandon, besides areas in other 
parts of the province. He also owns twenty-two 
splendid Clydesdale and French horses (mostly 
pedigreed) for working the farm, besides a pair 
of beautiful blood horses kept for driving purposes, 
His machinery is of the latest make, and would 
astonish many farmers in Scotland. He employs 
twelve regular hands, while in harvest there are 
generally about thirty at work on his lands, Mr. 
Sandison got his first real start in 1885, the year 
of the Kiel rebellion. His Crop of oats then was 
fortunately uncommonly good, while the price went 
up to 6j cents a bushel, He is recognised in the 
district in which he has settled as a typical spi'ta 
men of the hard-headed Scottish settler, whose 
steady batiilg and indomitable perseveranc* inva- 
riably lead to success. 



MILITIA NOTES. 

Material Changes will lie made in tile 65111 Battalion 
shortly. Major Dugafs" appointment as Lieutenant-Colonel, 
to. succeed Lieut.. Col. Ouimet, resigned, seems to Tie a st-t- 
tlcd matter. Major Etagas being senior officer of the bat- 
talion now. 

The Ontario Artillery Association held its animal meeting 
at Toronto yesterday. The following were the principal 
recommendations in the report : An increase in the annual 
grant to the Dominion Artillery Association. As the 
provincial and other rifle associations receive grants from 
the Dominion Government, that this association should he 
placed upon a similar footing. The establishment of a 
school for field aitillery at Kingston ; there being only one 
garrison battery in the province, a semi-field and garrison 
school is not necessary. 

An official explanation has been given in Ottawa regard 
ing the seizure of 904 gallons of beer, consigned to Colonel 
Herchmer, f t| )c Northwest Mounted Police at Regina. 
The beer was seized by the Mounted Police near the Mani- 
toba boundary, because the permit did not accompany it. 
Colonel Herchmer, in discharging his duties as commis- 
sioner of the force, regulates the issue of beer required in 
the canteen kept by a civilian. Whenever a fresh supply 
is called for, Colonel Herchmer grants an order on the 
quarter-master 

The Morris Tube Gallery of the Victoria Rifles Armoury 
has been fully occupied since the 18th tilt, putting in the 
annual practice of the regiment. The attendance was 
very fair, about 30 members from each company taking 
part. There are three targets in use, one Snider and two 
M. H., as only two can be used at the same time. The 
M. H. was the choice of most of the members. 

No. 6 Company carries off the prize picture. This pic- 
ture, a valuable "artist's proof" engraving, was presented 
t<> the regiment by Mr. A. Bishop Stewart, carver and 
gilder, of Montreal, and is the third challenge prize for 
inter-company competition, now in the possession of the 
Vies, the others being the Queen's Own Cup, the competi- 
tion for which is always very keen, and a very handsome 
gold and silver shield from Elkington, London, presented by 
Capt. A. H. Sims, of No 2 Company, one of the results of 
his visit to England last summer. 

The following is the score of the winning team : 

No. 6 Company— 200 500 600 Total. 

Capt, Busteed 27 28 26 8t 

Lieut. Shaw 29 26 24 79 

Private Cook 32 33 27 92 

Private Pope 30 19 31 80 

Private Reynolds. 30 22 25 77 
Sergt. McCallum... 28 24 17 69 

478 

As is usual in such competitions, several of the highest 
scores were made by members not on teams. 



A PRETTY FACE. 



"'the nge that hath one.c benefit the King in his Beauty, sees in 
earthly things but the types of an nimuerabfe loveliness — types which 
be is well content shall tadu- and pass away."— After Fred. Robertson, 
of itri titqn. 

A face where tender shadow's fleet 

Responsive to the passing mood, 
Sweet memories, promises more sweet. 

Nay, - certainties of endless good. 

A face that courts the wildest brerxe, 
And woo? the sun in summer hours, 

Lies chequered 'neath the flickering trees, 
And vies in tint with vermeil flowers. 

And as some Hole lakelet clear 

Reflects the sky's unmeasured whole, 

So heaven's unnumbered charms appear 
All mirrored in this single soul. 

Wouhlst IhoU have such a faee? then say 

Bright orisons at rise of sun, 
At even song recall ami weigh 

Each deed the patting day hath done. 

Cast out all fear and all desire ; 

t ear God, fear nothing else beside ; 
Thy life-song, — " Higher I ever higher !" 

Like spray-snow on the vaulting tide. 

My darling, -sun thyself in (hid. 
His mother comfort iugs. His grace, 

Hi* guidance, voice, - His loving rod,- 
And enter Heaven with such a faee. 

C. Lmhmrson. M.A. 

1795 Dorchester St,, Jan, 15, tSSo.. 
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the fashion in the spring. If the cheeks are in the 
and properly signed and endorsed, the style win be 

►st men could only get the world to take thtro ai 
m estimation of their value the world would soon 
enormous surplus stock on band, arid bankruptcy 
tare it in the face. 
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<0SC afternoon, in returning from a dinner 
at in a crowded omnibus, when a stout 
i-ntlv looked in, and politely asked, « Full 
know how it may be, *ir, with the other 
red Lamb ; " but that last piece of oyster 
4 for me." 

4 vice. — " Doctor," said a citi/cn an he 
the street, " what do you 4o in a ease- of 
- Well," replied the debtor, iWbtfelK, 



had 



a ease myself, but. 1 *<wM recom- 
mend you to advertise for it and then sit down in a large 
easy chair and wait until somebody brings it back,"' 

Driver (to quiet stranger on uiljurbact road] : " Hi, mister, 
jest hold that there horse's bead for a minute while 1 get 
down, will yer?" Stranger (nervously) : ** Wh-wb-whkhoise"* 
Driver: " Why, the of'nn, 10 be sate." Stranger; "My 
good man, I am totally unacquainted with horses, ansl it is 
quite impossible for me to know- which 15 the orphan.*' 

"Veil," said Mr. Isaacstein to his clerk, as he took oT 
his coat, '-how vos peezrtess vile 1 vas oud ?" "I sold a 
two-dollar pistil." replied the clerk. *' Dot vas good, Jacob 



— goot." *' De sbentletaan 
;>ud, continued Jacob. " O 



said Mr. Isaacstein, du- 
dot tros bad, very bad. He vould baf paid five 
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during a Wagner opera might wooc«mpt 
repose in a boiler factory. 

" (.hie moment, Mr. Sampson," she exclaimed with a 
distressed look as he dropped to his knees, 1 have already 
had twelve proposals this season, and yowrs will be the 
thirteenth — an unlucky number," "Trae,* he answered, 
as be rose to his feet, his face ashen ; "but, oh! what am 
1 60 do ?" " Wait for a week, Mr. Sampson." she 
answered, shyly ; "then come again." 

Adroit. — Aunt Penelope (who has testamentary powers) -. 

Edith, I sometimes fancy baby will he like 
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I'm going to tell yen 
:>red a giant eleven feet 
and David." " Well f 
heers for I. lax-id." 



ng hen, lis 



1 more 
ugh a 



sermon, and I said : 
about a man five feet 
high.' Then I spofa 
"When ! finished they gave th 

•' Time spent with poultry,' 
well spent." llel your life it 
time in an hour trying to driv* 
gate eighteen feet wide than he can spend in a week sawing 
wood. And then she won't go through the gate, alter all, 
although it is wide open. She will either fly over the fence 
alongside of it or break her lack trying to scratch under it. 

Unto a little nigger, 

A-swimmtug in the Nile, 

Appeared, quite unexpectedly, 

A hungry crocodile. 

Who, wish that chill politeness 

That makes the warm Wood freeze. 

Remarked : " I'll take some dark meat 

Without dressing, if you please ! * 

My 1 look thsough your waste Wket ?" ^paired a 
young man, entering timidly, ■•Certainly," said the 
editor, "What do you want to rind?" • A little poem 
on ' Mortality' that I sent in yesterday,'" ••My dear sir, 
that poem was accepted and will appear to-morrow, 1 
will draw y«» a che.pie fat $25. ami I assure you " tint 
he spoke to lifeless ears. The wing man had fallen to the 
floor, lite -shock had killed him. 

Oh) gentleman ; How does my 
teacher : I ie's one <>f the l>est students m 
no earn plaint so make on that score, Old 
was the SM with me when I »nil to 
he's taking 'alter Wis father. Ww** t< 
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that he should have some nf his. mother's 
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he whispered, " to prove 
torrid, at peril of my life, 
.lisms, save thee from the 
iteh thee from a watery 
do ? " " Ask papa," she 
not prepared to go so far as that, 
it sort of an evening it was, and 



They are telling this story about Senator Evarts : A 
gentleman was entering the Senate gallery at Washington, 
when he chanced to meet a friend coming out. "Hello!" 
he said, " what is going on ? " " Nothing just now. 
Mr. Evarts has been addressing the Senate. " " l ias he ? 
I'm sorry 1 missed that." « Yes, it was a great treat, lie 
spoke for more than four hours." "What about ? " "He 
didn't say," 

W What can I do, my darling,' 
my love for thee ? Would that I 
rescue thee from bloodthirsty It 
fangs of the roaring lion or sr 
grave. Say, dear one, what can 
said promptly. Rut he was 
He went outside to see wh 
he never came back again. 

" Mr Graham," said the young man, " I have traced to you 
the story that I have been divorced fourteen times and arres- 
ted seventeen for cruelty to my wife, and I would like an 
explanation." "Mr. Bailey, 1 am certainly astounded. 
The only story I have told about you lately is what you 
informed me last Thursday— that you had just been enga- 
ged." "May I ask you where you mentioned that?" 

Why, certainly ; it was at the Friday afternoon sewing 
circle." 

The glorious M uncertainty of the law" is proverbial ; but 
it is a little singular, when one comes to think of it, that 
this ancertainty never inures by accident, or otherwise, to 
the benefit of the honest man or the public. It is always 
the criminal who profits by the uncertainty. The courts 
da not discover fly specks in indictments or commitments 
which enable the public to get a firmer and more lasting 
hold on the law breakers. And those accidents with the un- 
dotted i's and the uncrossed t's are unearthed in the interest 
of rascals and rascality. 

" No, George," faltered the maiden, " I fear it cannot 
be. 1 admire yon as a gentleman, I respect you as a friend, 
but—" "Laura ! " he exclaimed, " before you pass sentence 
hear me out A recent lucky stroke in business has ena- 
bled me to buy a beautiful home on Prairie avenue, which 
shall S>e in your name. I will insure my life for $25,000 
and — " "George," calmly interposed the lovely girl, "you 
interrupted roe. I was about to say that the sentiments of 
respect and esteem I feel for you, though so strong, are 
feeble in comparison with the deep love which — which I — 
which I have long — don"t George, dear ! " For George had 
interrupted her again. 




AS THE CASE 
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Henry 



Give me time to consider ; in a week I will give you my answer in writing. 
: I submit ! but the delay will be too long and cruel, if you accept, the repri 



reprive all too short if you refuse me. 
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Monday, February 4th, 1889. 

Trains will arms and depart as under: 

Windsor Street Station, 

DOMINION SOUARE. 

iH.JAu*, h«..:b<. F. r>. Newport 

Ko*ttyti, Toronto, Kingston. 
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i4*Sr. JAMES STREET, 

WINDSOR aad BALMORAL HOTELS, 
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By mail to any 1 
address, and me 



ending us her post office 
ing this paper. 

Wells, Richardson & Co.. Montreal, 



GKSTOR-FLUID. 
Registered—A delightfully refreshing pre- 
paration for the hair. Should be used 
daily. Keeps the scalp healthy, prevents 
dandruff, promotes the growth. A perfect 
hair dressing for the family, 25c per bottle. 
HENRY R. GRAY, Chemist, 
144 St, Lawrence Main Street. 
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ARKER'S SHORTHAND SCHOOL, 




OITLT LINE 



Hundreds of pupils have been placed in the beM posi 
lions. Typewriting »i 

lil-.VGOK.irs TYI'KWKITKK U.K.M V, 

adjoining the School. Full particulars in Circular 
for which please app'y- 

No. 47 King Street East, 

* Toronto, 



DEINK LIFE-GIVING ST. LEON WATEB. 

W,i ;.K *. i v A'iBNCIKS: 

QUEBEC; Gingkas, Langlois * Co. 
MONTREAL: A. Poulin, s» Victoria Square, 
TORONTO: [as. Gtxiu a Co., no k 67 Vonge St. 
ana nl% King St., W. 




Our pall patt^rps 

.-. .-. DRAWING ROOM, .•. .• 

. . .-. LIBRARY, .-. .: .-. 
DINING ROOM and BEDROOM 

FURNITURE 

Are Wonders of Beauty and Cheapness! 

WM. KING & CO., 

Furniture Manufacturers, 
662 Craio Street, 
MONTREAL. 



P 



ICTURESQUE 
SUMMER RESORTS 

NORTH OF QUEBEC, 

THROUGH THE 

Magnificent Scenery 

■ OK I'll* 

LAURENTIDES. 



EXPRESS TRAINS EACH WAY Mill 

T<> AND FROM 

Roberval, Lake St. John. 

Good hotel accommodation at like Edwatd, 
CiMUnbord and Roberval. Excellent fi«h- 
ing for trout and freshwater salmon. 

The finest Wheat Lands in Canada are no* 
offered tor tale 6/ the Provincial fiorera- 
ment in the Lake St John Territory 

«r-FOR PARTICULARS SEE FOLDERS. "W 

j. a, mm r, 

S«t«wrr and Matujf , 

A 1, K X . II tfilfi, 

Gne'l Freight and Pass. Agnni, 

m 



THt PAfER, ON WHICH "THE DOMINION ILLUSTRATED" IS PRINTED, IS MANUFACTURED BY THE CANADA PAP^R CONIRAIIV: 

Pr«*a T». Cam.*. (Sax. tier. O, Urn , MmnI 



